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WELFARE: REFORM OR REPLACEMENT? 
(Child Support Enforcement) 



FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBOOlOmTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FaBOLY PoUCY, 

Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

The committde met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.in. in room SD- 
215, Dirkaen Senate Office Building, the Honorable Daniel Patrick 
MoynibBn (chairman) preaicling. 

Present: Senators Moynihan, Bentsen, and Dole. 

[The press release announcing the hearing and the prepared 
written statements of Senators Moynihan, Dole, and Mitchell and a 
description of present law Welfare programs for families follow:] 

P>Mi RdM Na H-2 far ImflMdtate KiIimi Jan. 14, 1997] 

FwAi'^ SuBooioimB ON Social Sscuimr and Family Poucy to Hold Hearings 

ON Wkltaie Rdoui 

WASHOfOTON, DC.— The Hononble Daniel Patrick Maynihan (D., N.Y.), Chmrmsn 
of the Suboommittee on Sodal Security snd Family Policy, announoed today that 
the Suboommittee will hold a aeries of hearinga on "WelCue: Reform or Replace- 
ment?** The fint Suboommittee hearing will begin at 9:30 A.B1 cn Friday, January 
23, 1987 in Room SD-215, DiiloKn Senate Office Building. 

Senator Ifoynihan stated that, oc Januarr 23, the Subcommittee will receive tee- 
timony from a number of invited public offidala and repreeentativea of organiza- 
tiona who have recently imied reports and propoiala on how to improve the existing 
family welfim qrstem and how to promoie the well4)eing of families with children. 

Tlie Chairman of the Suboonunittee stated that he anticipates that those who 
appear will want to address such topics as: the basic principles and goals of their 
proposala, how parental nsponsibility fbr the care of chiUben can be better en- 
forced, what rote varioua levels of government oi'ght to play, the effectiveness of 
their proposals in strengthening fiunilies and reducing dependency, and how their 
recomniMidatioitfi can be implemented in a period of fiacal restraint 

Future hearings will be scheduled at which expert witnesses will be asked to ad- 
dress such specific issues ar the differences between short-term and long-term de- 
pendency; how to improve child support mforcement; how to provide employment, 
training and suppor tiv e servicLS to those who need them; and other issues related to 
the welfare of diildren and families. 

Future hearing dates m these issues will be announced. 

Senator Mi^yiuhan stated that testimony kt this hearing would be received from 
invited witnesses only. A list of witnesses will be announoed at a later date. 

Written slatemenfa— Persons who desire to present their views to the Subcommit- 
tee are invited to prepare a written statement for submission and inclusion in the 
printed reocnd of the hearing. Tliese written statements should be typewritten, not 
more than 25 double«paoed letter-sise pages in length, and mailed with five copies 
to William J. Wikins, Staff Director and Chief Cminsel, Committeee on Finance, 
room SD-205 Dirkaen Senate Office Building, Washington, DC 20s)10, not later than 
Friday, Fdmiary 27, 1987. 

(1) 
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BBYOND WSLFARE 



Statement by 
Senator Daniel PatricK Moyninan 
Cnairxnan 



Finance Sut>conunittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Hearings: "Welfare: Reform or Replacement?" 
Dir::sen Senate Office Building 
Friday, January 1987 
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This is the first meeting of the new Subcommittee 
on Social Security and Family Policy* 

I welcome the new members and especially, of 
course, the Republican Leader Bob Dole, who will be the 
ranking Republican member* 

A few weeks back many of us who watch television 
news came upon the term "syzygy, " by which astronomers 
describe a rare alig^ ^ent of the sun* the moon and the 
earth which causes all manner of natural wonders* 

With Bob Dole coming on c . Subcommittee, with the 
President calling for changes in our welfare system, 
with the governors and the mayors and the scholars 
coming forth with remarkably convergent proposals, we 
may just have one of those rare alignments that bring 
about genuine social change* 

This happened four years ago when, in the space of 
twelve days, January 4 to January 15, Senate r Dole and 
I, Representative Conable and the White House staff 
worked out the historic Social Security Amendments of 
that year which insured the solvency of the Social 
Security retirement funds far into the next century* 

Just possibly we will now do as much ag^in with 
those provisions of the Social Security Act which 
concern children* 

*** 
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The Conanittee will continue its close attention to 
the Social Security retirement program. We do not, 
however, anticipate any major legislation in the 109th 
Congress. Ir the aftermath of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983, retirement benefits would seem fully 
•ecure. I spoke yesterday with Mr. Harry Ballantyne, 
Chief Actuary of the Social Security Administration. He 
informed me that by his present calculation the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund will increase each 
year between now and 2034. (This is the "realistic" 
(II) (B) estimate. ) 

Security for the aged is now a settled fact. 

In this circumstance it appears to me that we 
should direct our attention in the next two years to the 
condition of children in Airierica. 

Social Security! Economic Security For Every Stage And 
Condition of Life 

Social Security is more than a retirement plan. 

Sometimes we lose sight of that. 

This was not so in 1935, however, when the program 
was proposed and enacted. In his messcge to Congress of 
January 17 of that year. President Roosevelt made clear 
that Social Security was intended to provide income 
insurance for every stage and every condition of life, 
starting with childhood. 
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At the time of enactment we were in the midst of 
the Great Depression and the most salient feature of the 
legislation was Unemplovinent Compensation, Title III, 
which went into effect immediately. 

Old Age Insurance and Old Age Assik-cance 

The most important provision, old age benefits, 
would come into effect only gradually, as workers, 
paying into the system, achieved the requisite number of 
quarters ana such, and so became qualified. 

This left the vast majority of older workers of 
that time w:th no prospect of Social Security benefits. 
Further, in 193S, only about six million persons, or 15 
perce t of those employed, held jobs covered by any sort 
of retirement system. Par fewer, some 100,000 - 200,000 
persons, were actually receiving any sort of retirement 
pensions. 

To tide over elderly individuals in the interim. 
Congress inc'^uded, in Title I of the Actt a temporary 
program known as Old Age Assistance (OAA) • OAA was 
designed to serve as a transitional program, a bridge, 
until Old Age Insurance took over. President Roosevelt 
explained in his Message to Congress on Sccial Security 
that it was necessary to create "non-contributory 
old-age pensions for those who are now too old to build 
up their own insurance," and that the temporaxy 
assistance program would have to continue for "perhaps 
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thirty years" until the OAI program had matured 
sufficiently and more workers were covered. 

Sttrvlvors Inaurance and Aid to Dependent Children 

In 1939, Congress amended the Act to include 
Survivors Insurance, which is to say a mother's pension 
and child support for the dependents of a covered 
worker. Until more workers became covered by Social 
Security, and theii dependents could qualify for the 
newly enacted Survivors Insurance benefits, there was 
the Aid to Dependent Children program. 

Just as Old Age Assistance bridged the gap until 
Old Age Insurance took root, the Aid to Dependent 
Children program, established under Title IV of the 
Social Security Act, was meant to provide temporary 
assistance for widows and orphans until more workers and 
their dependents qualified for Survivors Insurance. 

It is important, I think, to note that the ADC 
program was so insignificant in the larger legislative 
scheme of things that President Roosevelt scarcely 
mentioned it in his Message to Congress. Federal aid to 
dependent children warranted less than two sentences. 

Keep in mind the social and economic arrangements 
of that time. It was assumed that children lived in two 
parent families, that one parent worked, that the other 
kept house, and, as with most such assumptions, it was 
further assumed that things would remain so. 




So long as and to the extent that the assumption 
was true, t^e transition from Aa^C to Survivors Insurance 
rorked smoothly, just as the transition from Old Aje 
benefits to regular Social Security retirement benefits 
did. In 1986 a fully mature Survivors Insurance program 
paid benefits to 1.9 million children in households 
where a parent had died. An additional 1.4 million 
children received Survivors benefits because their 
parents were disabled or ret.ring. In all, 3.3 million 
children received benefits under this insurance program. 

Cdntrary To gxpectations, ADC Did Hot "Wither Away* 

Unlike Old Age benefits, however, the program for 
dependent children, by now renamed Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (or AFDC) , did rot "wither away." 
Just the opposite: it grew and grew and grew. The 
prog. \m now supports some 7 million children, twice the 
nusiber of children receiving "insured" benefits. 

The reason for this is well known. An earthquake 
shuddered through the American family structure. 

Only a minority of American children may now expect 
to reach age 18 having lived continuously with their 
natural parents. 

Si::ty percent of c Idren new being born may expect 
at one time or another to live in a single parent 
family; 9 in 10 of such families are headed by females. 
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Divorce accounts for some 68 percent of such 
families, separation 8 percent, illegitimacy another 20 
percent and, finally, death of a spouse a mere 3 
Percent. (Recall that when the AFDC program began in 
the 1930s it was popularly assumed that the typical 
beneficiary would be a West Virginia miner's widow.) 

Unless we move beyond welfare we can now assume 
that some one-third of children being born today will be 
■on" AFDC before reaching maturity. 

Welfare, which is to say the AFDC program, is 
second only to public education as the government 
program which most touches the lives of the most 
American children. 

AFDC Doesn't Work And Can't Work 

AFDC is not working, and can't be made to work. 

As a mass program it suffers three irreversible 
defects . 

First , AFDC imposes an impossibly high marginal tax 
rate on any earnings welfare recipients may ave. The 
AFDC program now taxes the poorest among us at rates 
higher than the wealthiest of us would have paid even 
before the Tax Reform Act of 1986 • 

Secon d, AFDC has a grim tendency to separate a 
small but desperately poor population into "welfare 
neighborhoods." We may puzzle as to how much is cause 
and how much is effect, but the neighborhoods are to be 
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encountered in every city in the land. Less than 
one*tenth of the poor live in such neighborhoods « but 
the children growing up under such circumstances are 
likely to be among the long*term dependent. 

Third , AFDC is unable to command stable political 
support. The reasons are self evident! A program that 
was designed for poor widows will not be supported in a 
wcrld where mothers are poor because they are 
unsupported by their divorced husbands or because they 
are unwed. A program that was designed to pay mothers 
to stay at home with their children cannot succeed when 
we now observe most mothers going out to work. 

This political ambivalence may help explain why 
AFDC benefits, alone among Social Security Act 
entitlements, have been allowed to decline in value. 
Between 1970 and 1986, in constant dollars, the AFDC 
payments in the median state declined by 33 percent. 

Thus does the United States care for the most 
needful of its children. 

This, mind, of children who receive such benefits. 
There are some 12 million poor children in the nation. 
For one or another reason, 5 million get nothing. 

It is time to think anew, for indeed our condition 
is new. A h. if-century after the enactment of Social 
Security, we look up to find that insensate nximbers of 
children are poor and that young children have seven 
times the poverty rate of the elderly. 
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Don't It^sfora AFDC — Replace Tt 

AFDC cannot be reformed* It should be replaced. 
We need a wholly new system of child support which, 
without abandoning ultimate security, puts its first 
emphasis on earned income and which, without giving up 
on the problems of deeply dependent families, extend 
coverage to all needful ones. 

Back then to basics. 

In developing a replacement program, I suggest we 
be guided by three principles: 

First , the primary responsibility for child support 
rests with the child's parents. In a one parent family, 
the custodial parent has every right to expect the 
absent parent to contribute towards the child's care. 
(In the vast majority of cases, over 90 percent, this 
means a mother has every right to expect the father to 
contribute toward his child's care.) Systematically 
enforcing child support obligations is something we've 
begun to do, but we could do a great deal better at it. 
At present, only 58 percent of single mothers with 
children have court orders for child support from the 
abt^rit fathers. Of these, only half receive the full 
amount due them; a quarter receive partial payment; and 
thki remainder receive nothing. 

Second , the able-bodied mother of the child also 
has a responsibility to support her child by working, at 
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least part-time. However, If we expect a mother to go 
to work, it is incumbent upon us to help her train for 
and find a job. At the seune time, we must provide the 
child*care, support, and transitional services that a 
working single parert requires. 

Third, to the extent that parental support payments 
are inadequate, the government should provide a 
time*limited child-support supplement to the custodial 
parent. This transitional assistance would be phased 
out as the custodial parent begins earning her own 
income through a non- subsidized job. If, after a 
reasonable period of time, the parent has not secured a 
job, she would be required to accept placement in a 
public job as a condition of continued government 
suppor t . 

The btttldlng blocks of the new system are in place 

We are closer to realizing such a system than we 
may think. Beginning in 1950, with the Notification of 
Law Enforcement Officials (NOLEO) amendment. Congress 
has slowly and steadily strengthened child support 
enforcement efforts. The Child Support Enforcement 
program was authorized as Title IV-D of the Social 
Security Act in 1975 and the program was most recently 
strengthened through the 1984 amendments. 

As our Social Security system amply demonstrates, 
government can both efficiently and effectively collect 
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taxes and disburse benefits. Should we not then 
consider authorizing the government to automatically 
withhold from wages the child support obligations owed 
by absent parents and to distribute the collections to 
single-parent families? If the child support collected, 
together with the earned income of the custodial parent, 
proves to be insufficient relative to a pre-determined 
minimum standard of adequacy, a government subsidy 
should be added the child support check or paid in 
the form of a targeted wage supplement, such as the 
Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) • 

Similarly, since 1962 the Federal government has 
been much involved with job training. As the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources learned in testimony on 
Wednesday, this is never easy where the hardest cases 
are involved, but Senator Kennedy is not deterred by 
that reality. It is my hope, which he shares, that our 
two committees can come together with joint legislation 
addressed to this general problem. It is something we 
FUbt do: the majority of mothers with young children — 
54% percent with children under six — now spend some 
time working outside the home. 

I have mentioned Federal programs. Clearly, 
however, nothing of consequence will be achieved without 
great and prolonged efforts by State and local 
government. 
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But the larger objective ought not get lost in the 
fine points; it is time that we reorder our priorities 
and move to the ccuBDon ground we have so long been 
seeking. Nearly everyone agrees that AFDC is outmoded 
and inadequate. But for nearly 20 years we have been 
unable to agree on how best to reform it. That is 
because AFDC cannot l>e "reformed" and still be 
responsive to today's social realities. Our objective, 
therefore, should be to replace AFDC with a new national 
system of child support. 
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SENATOR MOYNIHAirS FINAL STATEMENT: BEYOND WELFARE 



A parting note on cost» The recent White House report on 
this subject states that some $120 billion in Federal funds was 
spent in FY '86 on "welfare." Some of the entries in the report 
list are dubious. Pell Grants are not welfare. Pell Grants are 
scholarships. Even so, there can be no doubt that there are 
sufficient monies already in the budget to fashion a child 
support program. This will be all the more so to the degree 
that parental support is involved. Indeed, we should end up 
saving money. Parental support, however, is a statement of 
social values which stands entirely on its own as a measure to 
be sought. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR b qb DOLE 
WELFARE R EF ORM HEARINGS 
SENATK FINANCE" COMMITTEE 
JANUARY '23, 1987 



HR. CHAIRMAN: 

FIRST, LET ME SAY THAT I CAN THImK OF NC ONE, QN EITHER SIDE 
OF THE POLITICAL AISLE, BETTER EQUIPPED, BETTER QUALIFIED, TO 
CHAIR THESE HEARINGS AND, HOPEFULLY, LATER IN THE SESSION TO 
DIRECT THE EFFORT TO DRAFT WELFARE REFORM LLGISLATION, THAN 
SENATOR MOYNIHAN. 

HE HAS BEEN BOTH AN ACTIVE PARTICIPANT IN DEVELOPING WELFARE 
POLICY AND A KEEN, LEARNED OBSERVER OF WELFARE PROGRAMS FOR 
TWENTY YEARS. HIS BACKGROUND AND SENSITIVITY TO THE ISSUE WILL 
UNDOUBTEDLY ENHANCE THE FINANCE COMMITTEE'S ABILITY TO 
SUCCESSFULLY ADDRESS THIS CRITICAL ISSUE. 

FOR WHILE THERE ARE A MULTITUDE OF APPRO/.CHES ON HOW BEST TO 
ADDRESS THE PROBLEMS WITH WELFARE POLICY, THERE IS NO DISPUTE 
THAT SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

THE FACTS ARE COLD AND HARD. THE POVERTY ^ATE, WHILE 
DROPPING IN CERTAIN DEMOGRAPHIC SEGMENTS LIKE THE ELDERLY, HAS 
STEADILY RISEN OVER THE PAST StVEN YEARS. AN INCREASE, I MIGHT 
ADD, THAT STARTED BEFORE THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION TOOK OFFICE. 
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AMI) THE GROUP MOST AFfECTED, UNFORTUNATEL * , ARE CHILDREN, 
STATISTICS SHOW THAT FROM 1979 TO 1982 THE POVERTY RATE FOR 
CHILDREN IN MALE-HEADED FAMILIES ROSE 53 PERCENT. THE POVERTY 
RATE FOR CHILDREN IN FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES, WHICH HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN HIGH, INCREASED 15 PERCENT DURING THE SAME TIME, REACHING 56 
PERCENT. 

SO NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT. NOW WHILE WE STILL HAVE THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO CREATE A BETTER, MORE PRODUCTIVE LIFE FOR THE NEXT 
GENERATION AND WHILE WE HAVE WHAT APPEARS TO BE A GROWING 
CONSENSUS ON HOW TO ADDRESS THESE AREAS. 

COMPLAINTS ABOUT THE SYSTEM 

AS I SAID, MR. CHAIRMAN. THE DEBATE OVER WELFARE POLICY 
ENCOMPASSES A GREAT DEAL. COMPLAINTS RANGE FROM THOSE WHO ARE 
OUTRAGED BY THE COSTS OF THE PROGRAM TO THOSE WHO BELIEVE WE ARE 
NOT SPENDING ENOUGH. 

THERE ARE SOME WHO AOafiE THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS 
CREATED AN EVIL DEPENDENCY ON WELFARE — A DEPENDENCY DOOMED TO 
REPEAT ITSELF GENERATION AFTER GENERATION. MEANWHILE, THERE ARE 
OTHERS WHO BELIEVE THAT THE CURRENT SYSTEM IS TOTALLY INADEQUATE, 
THAT WE HAVE NOT BROUGHT ENOUGH PEOPLE UP ABOVE THE POVERTY LINE, 
THAT THERE ARE WHOLE CLASSES OF PEOPLE. ESPECIALLY CHILDREN, WHO 
ARE FALLING THROUGH THE CRACKS. 
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ON THK BENEFIT SIDE THERE ARE THOSE WHO COMPLAIN ABOUT THE 
LACK OF UNIFORMITY, COMPETING WITH MANY WHO ENCOURAGE tJS TO 
PERMIT MORE EXPERIMENTATION. STATES HAVE IN FACT CREATED A WIDE 
VARIETY OF METHODS FOR DEALING WITH WELFARE, SOME OF WHICH 
CLEARLY WARRANT OUR ATTENTION. FOR EXAMPLE, GOVERNOR KEAN OF NEW 
JERSEY HAS RECENTLY PROPOSED A PLAN HE CALLS "REACT". THE PLAN 
CALLS FOR EVERY ABLE-BODIED WELFARE RECIPIENT TO WORK OR ATTEND 
SCHOOL. OF COURSE, THE WHOLE QUESTION CONCERNING WORK IS ITSELF 
A CONTROVERSIAL MATTER. 

AND FINALLY THERE IS THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION AS TO WHO 
SHOULD BEAR THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR WELFARE PROGRAMS. THERE ARE 
THOSE WHO BELIEVE THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT BE 
INVOLVED IN WELFARE, THAT IT IS A STATE PROBLEM. AND THEN THERE 
ARE THOSE WHO WOULD PROPOSE TO SHIFT THE FULL BURPEN AWAY FROM 
THE STATES TO THE FEDS. 



DETERMINING WHAT IS TRUTH AND WHAT IS FICTION^AND DETERMINING 
MHStf THE BEST COURSE OF ACTION, WILL BE THIS COMMITTEE'S JOB OVER 
THE COMING WEEKS AND MONTHS. ^ EXPECT THAT WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 
OUR VERY DISTINGUISHED CHAIRMAN, WE MUST ALL GO THROUGH AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. WE MUST LISTEN TO THOSE WHO CAN TELL US 
WHAT HAS BEEN GOING ON, AND LISTEN TO THE ALTERNATIVES — 



PIECES OF THE PUZZLE 



/ 
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INCLUDING THE ADM IN ISTRAT lOrJ ' S KOK HOW liKbT TO APPK )ACH TMb 
PROBLEM. I CAN ASSURE YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT I COME WITH NO 
PRECONCEIVED ANSWERS, AND AM ANXIOUS TO WOHK WITH YOU, 

1 HAVE BEEN PARTICULARLY INVOLVED WITH THE FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM, AND HAVE WORKED TO SEE THAT IT IS MAINTAINED AND 
SUCCESSFUL. LIKE SENATO^ MOYNIHAN, I AM ALSO VERY FAMILIAR WITH 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND MEDICARE AND THE PROBLEMS THOSE SYSTEMS 
CONFRONTED. WE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO ADDRESS THESE ISSUES, AND IN THE 
CASE OF SOCIAL SECURITY, PUT THE SYSTEM BACK ON SOUND FOOTING 
JUST A FEW YEARS AGO, 

SO THOSE OF US WHO HAVE BEEN INVOLVED IN THRASHING OUT 
"PEOPLE POLICIES," I BELIEVE, ARE WILLING IHD EAGER TO TRY TO 
DEVELOP A HUMANE AND RESPONSIBLE WELFARE SYSTEM. BY THE TIME 
THESE HEARINGS ARE COMPLETED, THE PIECES OF THE WELFARE PUZZLE 
WILL ALL BE BEFORE US. IT WILL BE OUR JOB TO PUT THEM TOGETHER 
TO CREATE A PICTURE THAT REPRESENTS A BRIGHTER FLTURE FOR OUR 
CHILDREN, IF WE CAN DO THAT, THE lOOTH CONGRESS WP.L HAVE LEFT 
AN INVALUABLE LEGA^^Y, 
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Statement of Senator George J. Mitchell 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Hearing on Welfare Reform 
January 23, 1987 



Mr. Chairman, I commend your efforts in promptly scheduling 
this hearing before the Subcommittee on Social Security and 
Family Policy to review proposals to reform federal Income 
Security Programs. 

Welfare reform will be a major domestic issue during the 
100th Congress. In his 1986 State of the Union address. 
President Reagan called for welfare reform. Many other 
public officials including Governors and Members of 
Congress, have also begun to look for a new direction in our 
national welfare policies. 

While recommendations vary widely ^n the reports released by 
different organizations and public officials on how best to 
achieve meaningful welfare reform, the concept of finding 
permanent employment for welfare beneficiaries is a dominant 
tlieme in most, if not all of these documents. 
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Last July, the House Democratic Caucus -released a task force 
report entitled, "The Road to Independence: Strengthening 
America's Families in Need," which reconunended a greater 
emphasis on helping the working poor and a renewed effort to 
help those dependent on government assistance obtain the 
education and training they require to become part of the 
work force. 

Many state legislators and members of Congress are now 
advocating support for child care and job training programs 
which would allow welfare .^others to become wage earners. 
There seems to be a great decil of agreement on the goal of 
helping recipients break the "cycle of dependency" and to 
move permanently into the work force. The difficulty will 
be to determini;; the best way to achieve this goal. 

There are a number of theories which attempt to explain the 
reasons ^or welfare dependency. The myth still existsthat 
welfare recipients lack self-discipline and would rcther 
receive a welfare checj: than work. I do not believe that 
the vast majority of America's welfare recipients want to be 
dependpnt jr. the f^»?eral ^jovernment. I believe that it is a 
lack of adequate education, poor job training opportunities 
and tn? burd?»n of child care which force many to become 
dependent on federal income security programs. 
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A number of work incentive proflrams have been tried in 
limited areas throughout the country. c Work Incentive 
Frogram (WIN), the only federal i;rograin designed to help 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), emphasizes placing the maximum number of 
participants in self-supporting employment to reduce the 
Nation's welfare costs. Under the WIN Demonstration 
Program, States are encouraged to tailor their programs to 
the specific circumstancts within each State. 

In my home state of Maine, one of our Nation's smallest 
interms of population, over 4,500 welfare recipients have 
found jobs since frhe start of the WIN Demonstration Program 
in 1982. The Maine Department of Human Services estimates a 
savings in welfare dollars of $1.5 million. 

Maine's WIN Demonstration Program, entitled WEET - Welfare, 
Employment Education and Training Program, emphasizes 
education and training for recipients to enable them to be 
placed in long-term employment. We believe this program has 
been very successful in Maine. 
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One young single mother of two school-aged children had been 
an AFDC recipient for over three years. Her AFDC grant was 
$370 a month, paid for by the taxpayers. She bad an 
opportunity to join the WEET Program and was able to attend 
the Eastern Maine Vocational Technical Institute for two 
years. Druing that time she received financial support for 
child care and transportation. 

Today this former welfare mother is employed as a carpenter 
earnirig over $1,200 a month, more than three times the 
amount she received while on welfare. She is better off, 
her family is better off, and the taxpayers ore much better 
off. 



Since coming to office in 1981, President Reagan has 
repeatedly expressed his support for the concept of workfare 
for welfare mothers. Yet at the same time, he has 
repeatedly supported the elimination cf he only program that 
is specifically dedicated to enable welfare mothers to get 
jobs and get ofi welfare - the WIN Program. 

I hope that the Congress is able to work with and have the 
support of the Admiribt rati on in the welfare reforn 
effort. 
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While I have not yet had an opportunity to carefully study 
all of the proposals before this conmittee, I do believe 
that welfare reform must include an education and training 
component. We must provide the technical skills necessary 
for welfare recipients to break the cycle of poverty by 
providing education and training which will enable them to 
earn a living wage. We must aUo remember that a welfare 
mother with pre-school children cannot attend classes or job 
training programs without child caie asbistance. 

As the Chairman of t? e Health Subcommittee of Finance whi 
has jurisdiction over the Medicaid Program, I am 
particularly interested in the recommendations that Medicaid 
coverage be expanded to the working poor ant that all poor 
childrer are covered by the program. j will carefully 
review theee proposals as the committee continues to review 
the various reports before us on welfare reform. 

I look fonvard to the testimony to be piei^ented by this 
impres&ive group of witnesses today and welcome the 
opportunity to work with my colleagues in the Congress to 
develop meaningful welfare reform legislation. We must help 
curre?)t welfare recipients to legain the" r economic 
t^elf-sufficiency ab well as their self-esteem and confidance 
in their ability to contribute to the support of their 
families and of society. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT LAW WELFARE 
PROGRAMS FOR FAMILIES 



(Prepared by the staff of the Committee on Finance) 
January 20, 1987 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT LAW WELFARE PROGRAMS FOR FAMILIES 
(prepared by the staff of the Comnittee on Finance) 

A. Aid to Faailies with Dependent Children 

The prograa of Aid to Faailies with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) provides Federal aatching for State prograas of cash 
assistance to needy faailies with children in which at least oie 
parent is deceased, disabled or absent froa the hoae. States, at 
their option, aay also provide benefits for faailies in which 
dependency arises froa a parent's uneaployaent. Twenty-six 
States, Ouaa and the District of Coluabia are currently providing 
benefits to faailies with uneaployed parents. The aaount of 
Federal aatching for AFDC benefits varies froa State to State 
under foraulas providing higher percentages in states with lower 
per capita incoaes. The national average contribution by the 
Federal Qovernaent is 54 percent. States establish their own 
incoae eligibility and benefit levels. 

The average number of faailies and recipients receiving 
Bonthly payaents in selected fiscal years is as follows: 

(in Billions) 

1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 

Faailies 1.9 3.3 3.6 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 

Individuals 7.4 11.1 10.6 11.2 10.4 10.7 10.9 10.8 11.0 

Total Federal and state expenditures for benefits and 
administration for selected fiscal years are as follows: 

(in billions of dollars) 

(eat.) 

1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 

Benefits 4.1 8.4 12.0 12.8 12.9 13.6 14.4 15.0 15.8 

Admin. .9« 1.1 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.8 ).7 1.8 2.0 

* Includes expenditures for services. 

Note — Benefits do not include emergency assistance 
payments or reimbursement from child support enforcement 
collections. Foster care payments are included for 1975 and 
1980. Beginning in fiscal year 1984, the costs of certifying 
AFDC households for food stamps are shown in the food stamp 
appropriation, U.S. Department of Agriculture Administrative 
figures include training expenditures. 
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Tfcble 1 - Characteristics of AFDC Recipients 
1969 - 19M 



May 

1969 



Jan. 

1973 



Nay 

1975 



Average Faally Size 
(persons) 



'♦-O 3-6 3.2 



Nar. 

3.1 



Nar. 

1979 



NuBber of Child Recipients (percent of AFDC cases) 



One 
Two 
Three 

Four or sore 
Unknown 



26.6 
23.0 
17.7 
32.5 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



37.9 
26.0 
16.1 
20.0 



Race/Ethnldty (percent of caretakers) 



White 

Black 

Hispanic 
Native AMrlcan 
Asian 

Other and unknown 



NA 
'*5.2 
NA 
1.3 
NA 



38.0 

13.^ 
1.1 
NA 
1.7 



'*0.3 
27.3 
16.1 
16.3 



Avff.a/ Avg.a/ 

1983 1981* 



3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


^2.3 


**3.'* 


44.1 


28.1 


29.8 


29.6 


15.6 


15.2 


15.5 


13.9 


10.1 


10.0 




1.5 


0.8 



39.9 




40.4 


41.8 


44.3 


43.0 


43.1 


43.8 


12.2 


12.2 


13.6 


12.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.0 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


1.9 


0.4 





41.3 
41.9 
12.8 
1.1 
2.3 
0.6 



Education of Nother (percent of aothers) 



Less thiLi 8th Grade 19.0 NA 

8ch Grade 10.4 NA 

1-3 ve^^rs of HS 30.7 NA 

High School Degree 16. 0 NA 

Soee College 2.0 NA 

College Graduate 0.2 na 

Unknown 21. 6 NA 



10.3 
6.4 

31.7 

23.7 
3.5 
0.7 

23.3 



6.8 


5.' 


NA 


NA 


4.8 


4.4 


NA 


NA 


25.1 


20.8 


NA 


NA 


20.5 


18.8 


NA 


NA 


3.0 


2.7 


NA 


NA 


0.4 


0.4 


NA 


NA 


39.^ 


47.8 


NA 


NA 



Basis for Eligibility (percent of children) 
Both parents present: 
Incapaciuted 11.7 10.2 
Unemployed i(.6 4.1 

One or both parents absent: 
Death 3.3 
Divorce or separ. 43.3 
No aarltal tie 27.9 



Other reason 
Unknown 



3.5 
3.5 



5.0 
46.5 
31.5 
2.7 



7.7 
3.7 



3.7 
48.3 
31.0 
4.0 
1.6 



5.9 


5.3 


3.4 


3.5 


5.0 


4.1 


9.2 


8.6 


2.6 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


46.9 


44.7 


38.6 


36.2 


33.8 


37.8 


45.5 


46.4 


5.7 


5.9 


1.4 


1.2 
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a. Average aonthly figures for fiscal year. 
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Charseterlstlcs of AFDC Recipients, continued 
1969 * 19d4 



Nay 

1969 



Jan. 

1973 



Nay 

1975 



Mar. 

1977 



Mother's Eaployaent Status (percent of aoUiers) 



Pull'tlae Job 
Part-tlae Job 
Actively seeking 
«#ork; In school 
or training 



8.2 
6.3 



9.8 
6.3 



10. 
5.7 



8.4 
5.3 



Mar. 

1979 

8.7 
5.'» 



Avg.a/ Avg.a/ 
1983 198^ 



1.5 
3.'» 



10.0 11.5 12.2 13.8 12.8 19.7 



1.2 
3.6 



22.2 



Age of Bother (percent of aothers) 



Under 20 


6.6 


NA 


8.3 


8.1 


20-2i< 


16.7 


NA 












43.1 


42.8 


25-29 


17.6 


NA 






30-39 


30.4 


NA 


27.9 


24.2 


40 or over 


25.0 


NA 


17.6 


17.7 


Unknown 


3.6 


NA 


3.0 


7.2 



4.1b/ 
28.0c/ 

21. 4d/ 
27. 2d/ 
15. 4d/ 
4.0d/ 



3.6b/ 
28.6c/ 

23.8d/ 
27.9d/ 
15. 7d/ 
0.3d/ 



NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Ages of Children (percent of recipient children) 



Under 3 


14.9 


NA 


16.5 


17.3 


18.9 


22.5 


21.6 


3-5 


17.6 


NA 


18.1 


17.8 


17.5 


20.1 


21.0 


1-11 


36.5 


NA 


33.7 


33.9 


33.0 


31.5 


31.9 


12 end over 


31.0 


NA 


30.9 


30.1 


29.8 


25.5 


25.5 


Unknown 




NA 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.3 


0.2 


Median Nuaber of Months 














on AFDC 


23 


27 


31 


26 


29 


26 


26 



SOURCES: Tabulations froa the Office of Fsally Asslstsnce. KKS: National 
Center for Social Statistics, AFDC; Salactad Statistical Data on 
F^lles Aided and Prograa_Qperatlons . MCSS Report H-4(71). 1971; 
Of flea of Resea r ch and Statistics. Social Security Adainistratlon. 
AFDC; A Chartbook . 1978 i 1979; ORS. SSA. 1^79 Recipient Characteristics 
Study . Part 1. I9d2; ORS. SSA, 1963 RaclPlyt Characteristics and 



Financial Circuaatances of AFDC ReclPienU . 1986: Coaaittee on Ways and 
Means. Background Material and Data on Progrsas within the Jurisdiction 
of the ciy i fffTttt *^ Ways and Htans . 1986; and unpublished statistics froa 
the 1964 AFDC quality control data. 



a. Average aonthly figures for fiscal year. 

b. Under age 19. Includes other caretaker adult if aother absent. 
Ages 19-24. Includes other caretaker adult if aother absent. 

d. Includes other caretaker adult if aother absent. 

SOURCE: Congresflonail Budget Office. January 19. 198? 
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TABLE 2 -P£IN»nAG£ OF AFDCREQPIENTSWrTH VARIOUS CHAIM^^ 
TOTAL DURATIONS OF AFDC RECEIPT 











taoal ^ 


■BpH oMdMki ft In 9 Ml V tapHipi 




In ' 


Ncnl 


«lkNi 

iiroc 
11 












IMer » 


300 


359 


823 


328 


22lt30 


407 


419 


701 


258 


31 It 40 


111 


88 


515 


151 


0i»40 


17S 


134 


Sl23 


158 


Rn/fOmolir 










WMt ^ ~. - _ . 


552 


47 7 


595 


198 


IbdL . ^ . - 


~ - 401 


47 4 


814 


371 


OlHr._ — 


41 


48 


894 


255 


Y«nflf cdnln: 










Uii*rf 


17 


98 


881 


245 


fitn 


37< 


419 


785 


292 


Own ^ 


52 7 


485 


633 


218 












5^ - 


295 


400 


933 


393 


OhwCftf — 


281 


202 


494 


137 


$cpn*9l 


323 


319 


610 


244 


WitfvMtf 


14 


53 


4J7 


102 


Ihnto o( cMkiN- 










Otel - - 


434 


487 


7 71 


297 


2Id3_ — . - 


421 


37 3 


604 


201 




138 


13 7 


883 


245 


A|t of ywiiBt cMtf* 










IMp3 - . 


513 


604 


809 


319 


3toS . 


225 


223 


879 


242 


1 to 10 - - 


19 7 


129 


4 51 


113 


OwlO 
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44 


4 71 
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858 


596 


653 


230 
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?98 


800 
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814 


685 


248 
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TABLE 3 -BENEFITS TO AFDC FAMILY Of THREE. BY STATE, JULY 1985-JUNE 198S 



OMridirOMv 



IbryM 



Nnr Twfc 
MhCmiiii 



Sovtb Cviin~ 
$0101 IWiiU_ 



Tiut„ 








IMUP 


fM 


ll.MI 


i?.sn 


$101 


14,040 


•7M 


2J52 


435 


11,541 


3.151 


2,423 


121 


5,707 




9 (91 


HA 


4.937 


7JM4 


1 Tfil 
l,(wl 


111 


1 


ns2 


M2t 


310 


6,660 


S.I44 


1.621 


520 


7,915 


3,S43 


2J11 


355 


6.209 


3.f?4 


M97 


303 


6.424 


u« 


2,4tt 


126 


5^ 


777S 


9 (II 


IMF 




Sill 


}m 


100 


9,144 


3,641 


2m 


210 


6.137 


3,(24 


2.217 


226 


6.13; 


3.072 


2.4S2 


301 


5J32 


4,441 


2,040 


264 


6,750 


4J9I 


2^054 


242 


6.694 


2J64 


2.S23 


126 


5.013 


2.210 


2.S23 


101 


4.904 


i Cll 
4,tll 


1 Ml 

1^1 


300 


6J02 


3,941 


2.189 


295 


6.432 


S.1M 


1.119 


560 


7.563 


4.740 


1,9S2 


134 


6J26 


6.336 






8.239 




2.S23 


in 
in 


J 1 j9 


3 281 


2.317 


223 


5.891 


3,984 


2.179 


404 


6.567 


4.200 


2.114 


350 


6664 


J.4cU 


9 YjI 


9M 


5.961 




1 111 




urn 


4,846 


1.919 


328 


7095 


3.096 


2,445 


194 


5.735 


S826 


1.626 


229 


7.611 




9 ill 

C.4M 


147 




4 4S2 


2031 


500 




3410 


2330 


163 


5.973 


3.608 


2.291 


140 


6.039 


4.731 


1.955 


202 


6.181 


4.278 


2.090 


178 


6.546 


S,472 


1.732 


350 


7^54 


2.3S2 


2,523 


117 


4,992 


3432 


2344 


339 


6,115 


1.836 


2,523 


218 


4.577 


2.174 


2,523 


63 


4,760 


4,612 


2m 


265 


6,797 


6.37^ 


1,462 


440 


8..V4 


3.492 


2J26 


326 


6.144 


S,S44 


1,711 


162 


7417 


2988 


2.477 • 


• 142 


5.607 


6,506 


1,422 


246 


8.174 


4J20 


2,071 


230 


(.621 
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TABLE 3 - Continued 



4ISMB 
Mice 



MfevNKbfeM 



m/t\mkammml 







t3lf 


211 


m 


32; 


fS 


ICI 


131 


N 


m 


Ul 


134 


t» 


m 


m 


242 


Iff 


w 


m 


211 



llMlilitar 

IMHI 



t fmm if >i WiiiiW ilin, km 27. Iflfc 
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TABLE 4 -AFUC JANUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, FIRST 4 MONTHS, BY STATE 





CWurt, 10 w 

'roc 


bit tm 


115 iTtcwt 




Ittidcwfi n a prctfll it— 




117 


>326 


(888 


(326 


35 


56 


AljsU ,.. 


800 


1.305 


1.480 


1,305 


142 


225 


kawt - 


2V 


528 


522 


52? 


57 


90 


Arfcmsis . 


2U 


441 


505 


44i 


48 


76 


CiHormi 


€96 


1.152 


1.291 


1.152 


126 


198 


Colonw ^ 


l?0 


735 


944 


735 


80 


127 


CormRlcul ~ - .. ~~ 


572 


963 


1.058 


963 


105 


166 


Dfiiwafc „ 


319 


629 


646 


629 


89 


108 


Dnlrid ol CiMtl . 


399 


704 


1.476 


704 


77 


121 


Ftofidi - - 


lU 


531 


866 


531 


58 


)l 




2U 


501 


799 


501 


55 


86 


Kiwui _ . _ 


517 


924 


1.010 


924 


101 


159 


mo . _ 


3M 


621 


;.!60 


621 


88 


107 


RRmis . 


369 


657 


1,319 


657 


n 


111 
IIJ 


HNNntf.^ ^. 


316 


5/9 


ill 


579 


63 


100 


lowl . „ 


'19 


73' 


773 


734 


80 


126 




120 


73S 


777 


735 


80 


127 


Kcnlucky ...... 


216 


474 


455 


455 


50 


78 




?34 


456 


1.317 


456 


50 


79 


MlHW 


465 


803 


i,186 




88 


138 




195 


698 


1,010 


698 


76 


120 


MissxMts 


505 


863 


953 


8C3 


94 


149 


MJChrjJfl 


HI 


767 


892 


767 


84 


132 




616 


J.029 


* 1 MO 


1,029 


112 


177 


miWit^fUn^ • — . - 


III 


321 


* 805 


321 


35 


55 


Missouri 


320 


585 


675 


585 




ini 

lUI 


Wontim 


425 


743 


919 


743 


01 


171 

If 0 




420 


73J 


111 


735 




III 




341 


M7 


631 


617 


67 


106 


New Hjmpslwt 


442 


768 


818 


768 


84 


132 




465 


803 


860 


" 803 


88 


138 


Nwf Mfxco 


313 


575 


579 


575 


63 


99 


Nfw Ywh 


jbD 




1 nil 




104 


I6I 


Norlh Cjiotini 


269 


509 


995 


509 


55 


88 


North Dilioll . 


451 


786 


840 


786 


86 


135 


m 


360 


615 


1497 


615 


70 


HI 


Oklahomi 


319 


629 


1.079 


629 


69 


108 


0»f too . 


482 


828 


892 


828 


90 


143 


Ptnnsyivifltj ^ 


429 


749 


1,339 


749 


82 


129 


KtwJe blind 


467 


106 


864 


806 


88 


139 


Swih Orodu . . 


239 


461 


821 


461 


51 


80 


SoolhOjkPd . 


371 


66? 


686 


662 


72 


114 


Tennejj« _ . . _ _ 


186 


384 


764 


384 


42 


66 


TeiJS 


221 


437 


1278 


437 


48 


75 


UUh 


430 


764 


1.497 


764 


83 


131 




596 


999 


1.685 


999 


109 


172 


V»ip«J 


347 


626 


7M 


626 


68 


108 


WJstwitlon 


5M 


921 


1 581 


921 


100 


159 


W«t V«|fma - _ . . . „ 


312 


573 


1.153 


573 


63 


99 


Wnconsn 


€49 


1.079 


1.413 


1.079 


118 


186 




390 


690 


722 


890 


75 


119 



38 



33 



TABLE 5 . ^AFDC JANUARY 1988 BREAKEVtN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, MONTHS 5-12. BY STATE 









Ire 


iktvn n 1 pticni i 




















(VDC 


Mum 


«l Mldttl 




win 


<• 


Mibuni 


M7 


1252 


1888 


1252 


27 


43 


AlasM 


100 


905 


1,480 


905 


99 


156 




?8? 


:.7 


522 


387 


42 


67 


khmin^^. ~ . ~. - 


22* 


329 


505 


329 


36 


57 


cmvm^^ ^. ^ 


691 


103 


1.291 


103 


81 


138 


Cdatdo 


420 


525 


914 


3c3 


57 


90 


CoMNCtlCll — - 




677 


1.058 


677 


74 


117 


Oldiyilf ^. _ _ 


319 


454 


646 


454 


50 


78 


OisiridalCoMi 


399 


504 


1,476 


504 


55 


87 


Ftoridi 


2U 


389 


166 


389 


42 


67 


Gew|ii 


?64 


369 


799 


369 




CJ 
0' 


Kjwii_ ~ — - 




D3I 


l.OiO 


OjI 




111 


ldji« ^_ . ^ 


344 


449 


M60 


449 


49 


77 




368 


473 


1.319 


473 


52 


II 


Muni 


316 


421 


672 


421 


46 


73 


lowj _ . ^ . 


419 


524 


7/5 


524 ' 


57 


90 




4?0 


525 


777 


525 


57 


90 




?46 


351 


455 


351 


38 


60 


loutjiani .. ^- . 


?34 


339 


1.317 


339 


37 


58 


Maine „^ . . . . 


465 


S70 


1.18P 


570 


vi 


M 

9i 


Mifvbntf 


395 


500 


1,010 


500 


55 


86 




505 


610 


953 


610 


67 


105 




441 


516 


192 


516 


60 


94 


Mmnesoti _ - - - 


616 


721 


1,110 


721 


79 


124 




144 


249 




7iQ 

m 


5J 
c/ 


'J 


MlSSOUH 


3?0 


425 


675 


425 


46 


'3 


Wontifli 


425 


530 


949 


530 


58 


91 


Ncbriski . . 


420 


525 


777 


525 


57 


90 




3lt 


416 


631 


416 


49 


77 


New Kimpshffi 


442 


547 


818 


547 


60 


94 


Hew kiwf 


465 


570 


860 


570 


62 


98 


Hew >ico 


313 


418 


5^9 


418 


46 


72 


Hew York 


566 


671 


1017 


671 


73 


116 


Horlh Cjiotinl 


269 


371 


995 


374 


41 


64 


Norit) Ml 


454 


559 




559 


61 


96 


Ohio 


360 


465 


1497 


465 


51 


80 




319 


454 


1 0/9 


451 


SO 


78 


(^e|on 


482 


587 


892 


58/ 


61 


101 


Ppflnsylviffi 


429 


534 


1,339 


534 


58 


92 


RhodeWmd - 


467 


572 




3/i 


0< 




South Cirolmi 


239 


344 


821 


344 


38 


59 


9^ Oikoti 


371 


476 


686 


476 


52 


82 


Tennessee 


186 


291 


764 


291 


32 


50 


Teiis 


221 


326 


12^8 


326 


36 


56 


Utah 


439 


544 


1,497 


544 


59 


94 


Ve'dtont 


596 


701 


l,6S5 


701 


76 


121 


\r«f|mtl 


347 


452 


714 


452 


49 


78 


WlshingKvf 


j44 


649 


1584 


649 


71 


11? 


WesI Vir|i.iil 


31? 


41^ 


1153 


4i; 


45 


72 




649 


754 


1.413 


754 


12 


130 


WfoniMf 


3Qrt 


495 


722 


495 


54 


85 



39 



34 
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TABLE 6 . -Af DC JA.iUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS. FAMILY OF 4. AHER 12 MONTHS. BY STATE 



Mbim 
MiSkJ 

Anionj „ . 

ClSlorma 

Cdorido 

Comedcut , . 
DHiwirr 

Distrcl of Coiumto 
flond« 

P«f|rj 

itflho 

IHmots 

Kln$is 

louisiinJ 
Miine 

Mlryl^nd 
MisMchusctts 

Minnpjoij 
Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montini 
Nrtrjsld 
Nwadi 

New Himpshire 

New jersey 
New Meico 
New Yorit 
Norlh C^ro'mi 
Noflh OAotJ 

Orefon 
Pemsir(vJnij 
Rhode IM 

South Clrohni 
South OiltoU 
Teflwesjee 
Texas 
litjh 

Vermonl 
Vir|ini] 
WjshmglOfl 
West Vtr|tntt 
Wiscoflsn 



CMd Cut SO ««l upmt. 

woe Comevtfd 



breikiveii 



360 
3«9 
187 
l?9 

16; 

239 
3M 
186 
22\ 
139 

596 
31? 
5(1 

31? 
619 
390 



117 
800 
282 
221 
691 


1722 
8/5 
357 
299 
773 


1888 
1.480 

522 
505 
1.291 


1222 
875 

357 

m 

773 


24 
95 
39 
33 
14 


38 

n\ 

61 
51 
133 


120 
572 
319 
399 
281 


495 
647 
• 424 

359 


944 

1.058 
646 

1.476 
866 


495 
647 
424 
474 

359 


54 

71 
46 

52 
39 


85 

111 
73 
82 

62 


261 
516 
311 

368 
316 


339 
621 
419 
443 
391 


799 
1.010 
1.160 
1.319 

672 


339 
621 
419 
40 
391 


37 
68 
46 
48 
43 


58 

107 
72 
76 
67 


419 
120 
246 
231 
165 


494 

495 

321 
309 
540 


775 
777 
455 
1 317 
1,186 


494 

495 

321 

540 


54 

54 
35 
34 
59 


85 
85 
55 
53 
93 


395 
505 
Ml 

616 


470 
580 
516 
691 
219 


1.010 
953 

892 
1 140 
605 


470 

560 
516 
691 
219 


51 
63 

56 
75 
24 


81 

100 

89 
119 
38 


m 

l?5 
120 
311 
112 


395 
500 
495 
416 

517 


675 
949 

. 777 
631 
. 818 


395 
500 
495 
416 
517 


43 
55 
54 
45 

56 


68 
86 
85 
77 
89 


465 
313 
566 
769 
454 


540 
388 
641 
344 

529 


860 
579 
1.047 
995 
840 


540 
388 
641 
344 
529 


59 
42 
70 
38 
58 


93 
67 
110 
59 
91 



435 
424 

557 
504 
542 

314 
446 

261 
296 
514 

67] 
472 
619 
387 
724 
465 



1.497 
1.079 

892 
1.339 

864 

821 
666 
764 
1.278 
1.497 

1 rai; 

1584 
1J53 
1.413 
722 



435 
424 

557 
504 
542 

314 
446 

761 
296 
514 

671 
472 
619 
387 
724 
465 



47 
46 

61 
55 
59 

34 
49 

28 
32 
56 

73 
46 
68 
42 

79 
51 



Sowcf howM by Itii Admnn1rii«n. hnt 



75 
73 
96 
87 
93 

54 

77 
45 
51 
89 

116 
73 

107 
67 

175 
80 



21 im 



4 



0 



35 
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B. Employment and Training Programs for AFDC Applicants and Recipients 

There are several employment an'^ 'aining programs thdt 
States may use to provide services to AF ipplicants and 
recipients. The work incentive program v was enacted in 

1967. The WIN legislation requires all States to operate a WIN 
program in which adult applicants and recipients, with specific 
exceptions, ire required to register for services and to 
participate in activities to which they are referred. Amendments 
in 1981 allowed States to operate WIN demonstration programs as 
an alternative to WIN. The demonstrations are aimed at testing 
single-agency administration, and must be operated under the 
direction of the State welfare agency. The legislation includes 
broad waiver authority. 

Funding for the WIN program in recent years has been 
<?ecliningj FY 1980 - $365 million, 1981 - $365 million, 1982 - 
$281 million, 1983 - $271 million, 1984 - $267 million, 1985 - 
$264 million, 1986 - $211 million, and 1987 - $103 million. 

Legislation in 1981 authorized the States to operate 
community work experience (CWGP) programs, and to require 
recipients to participate in these programs as a condition of 
eligibility. 

The 1981 legislation also authorized States to operate 
work supplementation programs in which States are permitted to 
use welfare funds to subsidize public and private employment for 
recipients. In 1982 States were given authority to require 
applicants and recipients to participate in State job search 
programs. States may receive 50 percent Federal matching for the 
costs of administering these programs. Data are not available to 
show how much is being spent for these programs. 

In addition to the above alternative programs, the 
Secretary of HHS may allow States to operate their own 
demonstration programs under general demonstration authority in 
the Social Security Act. 



41 
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TABLE I, -ESTIMATES OF MONTHLY PARTICIPATION IN Af DC WORK PROGRAMS - n 

cm? (fiwl yt»i) Imtkrmt kmcH tl«jl 

sun 

HIS it» im itts m mi 



AUtuflia 


?60 


396 


386 








AflSiit .. „ ^ 














Arinnj „ ^ ^ . „ 














Arfcansas . 














Cibfotnii 


(•) 


(») 


«•) 


(') 


(•) 




ColorKto 


135 


342 


382 








Conwctcul 














Mawire 














Dstricl of Cohntii 














HOTidl. . 








(') 


(') 


(») 




(') 


(') 


(') 




(') 


(') 


Hiwj« . . ^ 














MHio/. / 


(•) 


(') 










fkncn . . . 


(•) 


(•) 


0) 








Induna 














lowj 




S70 


900 










1.300 


1,361 


1.131 


314 


329 


345 


Mnlucky . „ 




























Maine 








332 


374 


426 












(') 




Massjchusctts 








5.400 


7.000 


8.0O0 


Mictii|an 


(•) 


(•) 


(') 








Minnesdii 




250 


270 








Mississippi 














Missouri 






17.8S4 








Monlinl 














NfbrlskJ 






{') 




(») 


(') 


Nevada 














New HampshifC 














Hfw Jftsfy 










(») 


(M 


New Mexico 


37 


40 


40 








New Vo*k 


£,/jU 


2 100 


2900 








'^5;!^ Crclina 


?.3«S 


3,152 










Notth Dakota 


?0I 


201 


201 








Ohio 


1386 


2.?73 


1.159 


4i9 


897 


1346 


Oklahoma 


too 


too 


800 


t 19S 


1195 


1 195 


Ofe|on 








in 

IU,3j^ 


12 047 


12 505 


Pennsyfvani] 


(') 


(') 


(') 








Rho^ Island 










750 


750 


Souih Carolina 


31 


31 


31 




39 


39 


South Dakota 


265 


265 


265 








Tennessee 














Texas 








4,0/6 


4.855 


4.880 


Ulih 








(') 


(') 




Veimonl 


123 


160 


160 


1.500 


2,000 


2.000 


Vt(|>ii«a 


21,6/5 


21.750 


22.000 


(') 


(•) 


(') 


V/ashinflon 


17 


17 


16 


979 


936 


862 


West ViriiM 


1.000 


i.too 


5200 








Wisconsin 




(») 


(») 








Wyoming 














Guam 














l>uerlo Rico 














Viiim island 














Totat 


35,912 


10.711 


56.895 


24,797 


30,422 


32.348 



' fM nol rrorl ptt^tm mn eprfilonH dUtmt Iiki! itmi 1!IS ind rncjl yfK IfK 

> {M irpori pKWfiifi » n eiyecM H tn»> (ncjl yen ills 

> M ml r^t »ir| If I tfrnRft^ifvi 

NaI* f« vm» rHM f<iuM^«i»««» »•••« ._r.Mt. 
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TABLE 2 . -STATE ELECTION OF AFDC WORK PROGRAMS 



12 



ArlMsas . 



Miwire 

Dnlrid o( CotumtM 
fhfidi. „ 

Ceoffn 

Gum 

HjWM .. .. 




< X 
X 
X 



X 

»x 
»x 

X 



> X 
X 



> X 
X 

»x 



« X 
X 



hciMin trtitm nMicIiii Iv t u li i ii M i H ii4 feiMig imka to it Slitoi 
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C. Child Support Enforcement 

The purpose of the Child Support Enforceaent (CSE) 
program is to enforce support obligations owed by absent parents 
to their children, locate absent parents, establish paternity and 
obtain child support. The prograa serves both APDC and non-AFDC 
families. As a condition of eligibility for APDC, each applicant 
or recipient must assign the State any rights to support which 
she may have in her own behalf or in behalf of children in the 
fa«ily, and must cooperate with the State in establishing 
paternity and in obtaining support payments . States are also 
rsquired to provide child support services to fanilies who are 
not eligible for AFDC. 

The Federal Government pays 70 percent of State and 
local administrative costs for services to both AFDC and non-A^OC 
families on an open-end entitlement basis. In addition, 90 
percent Federal matching is available on an open-end entitlement 
bisis to States that elect to establish an automatic data 
processing and information retrieval system. The 70 percent 
matching rate is scheduled to declina to 68 percent in 1988 and 
to 66 percent in 1990. 

Collections made on behalf of APDC families are used to 
offset the cost to the Federal and State governments of welfare 
payments made to the family. However, the first $50 per month of 
such coilections is passed through to the family. The amounts 
retained by the Government are distributed between the Federal 
and State governments according to the proportional matching 
share which each has undar the State s AFDC program. 

Finally, as an incentive to encourage state and local 
governments to participate in the program, and to operate their 
programs on a cost affective basis, the law provides for a basic 
payment equal to & minimum of 6 percent of collections made on 
behalf of AFDC families plus 6 percent of collections made on 
behalf of non-AFDC families. The amount of each State's 
incentive payment could reach a high of 10 percent of APbC 
collections plus 10 percent of non-AFDC collections, depending on 
the cost effectiveness of the State's program. (The Incentive 
payments for non-welfare collections may not exceed 100 percent 
of the inc<*nti«'e payments for welfare collections. This 
'Percentage i icc eases to 105 percent in 1988, 110 percent in 1989 
d il5 perceriu for years thereafter.) Thec^ incentive payments 
e financed from the Federal share of collections. 
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TABLE 1. - SUMMARY OF NATIONAL STATISTICS, SELECTED FISCAL YEARS 
X. Financial Data (in nillions) 





1978 


1981 


1984 


1985 


1936 


Collections: 












Total 


$1,047 


$1,629 


$2,378 


$2,G98 


$3,222 


APDC 


472 


671 


1,000 


1,092 


1,228 


Non-AFDC 


575 


958 


1,378 


1,604 


1,994 


AdainisuiTwMon: 












Total 


312 


526 


722 


814 


913 


Incentive Payments: 


54 


91 


134 


131 


160 


II. Progran Operations (in thousands) 










Average nunber of cases in 
which collection made: 












AFDC 
non-AFDC 


458 
249 


548 
325 


647 
547 


679 
654 


609 1/ 
764 


Families removed from 
APDC due to child support 


19 


46 


41 


34 


248 2/ 


Parents located 


454 


696 


875 


878 


945 


Paternities established 


111 


164 


219 


232 


244 


Support obligations 
established 


315 


414 


573 


669 


717 


% of AFDC assistance 
payments recovered 
through child support 


* 


5.2 


7.0 


7.3 


* 


Total child support 
collections per $ of total 
administrative expenses 


$3.35 


$3.09 


$3.29 


$3.31 


$3.53 


* Not available 












1^/ Includes only those cases 


in which 


there 


were arrearages. 





2^/ A new reporting system instituted in 1986 changed this 

reporting category to include al) IV-A cases closed when a child 
support payment was received, fhis includes cases closed for other 
reasons . 

Source: Office of Child Support Enforcement 
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D. - GcNBEAL Population Data 

TABLE 1 . -NUMBER AND PtRCEMT OF MOTHERS IN U80R FORCe'WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18 
IWWH OF SELECTED YEARM950-I5 



1950. 



IKS . 



1970- 
1910 . 

\m.. 



Wwt m^mm m^^tm^ mwm m^m 

m^n wnmi gTl yl?^ -i**! 





M25 


1.701 


?ll 




4.0(1 


2.474 


?70 


1011 


S,1?0 


2J9I 


304 


9.tt2 


1.000 


3.(1? 


350 


IZill 


7^2 


4.57? 


4?1 


11,417 


M75 


$.S92 


47J 


17.790 


11.2« 


1.531 


5(1 


10.0(1 


\\m 


1215 


S?l 



3?l 


13( 


NA 


3(4 


1(2 


M 


425 


202 


M 


457 


2S3 


NA 


SI 5 


323 


M 


$4S 


3(( 


341 


(43 


4(( 


419 


no 


535 


495 





TABLE 2. -STATUS OF CHILDREN 1960-84 

(ki flMMNds) 





I9M 


1170 


if;s 


Ifio 


IIM 


CMHiMtoK 












TfUl T^POMiOM 


(3,727 


fi9J&2 


(4,165 


(3 427 


mm 


LRfif wOi 1 pvoH .~ - 


5.(32 


(.199 


11.245 


12.4(( 


14.02S 


As ycrcfiK ol chMrn 


92 


119 


175 


197 


226 




243 


557 


1,19S 


1.(20 


3,360 


As pntnl o( cMMrcn 


4 


8 


19 


29 


54 


IcciMii Arf to Fviifs Witt Dip(ndH4 CMdfcn ' 


2314 


(.214 


8.095 


7.419 


7.200 



• hcMn am cM*«i ap II li » 
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Senator Moynihan. A very good morning to the determined ad- 
vocates of welfare reform, who appear on this occasion. I see Mr. 
Spencer Rich has not failed to arrive, as well, which means the 
hearing can commence. 

I want to express the chair's understanding that the government 
is officially closed— that another three inches cf snow has brou^t 
the United States to a halt It is a good thing we didn't locate our 
capital in Albany. [Lau^ter.] 

I have an opening statement, which I will put in the record as if 
read, pausing only to take note of the statement by Governor Clin- 
toi of Arkansas, who is Chairman of the National Governors Asso- 
diction and is the person we most associate with the current inter- 
est of the ^(ovemors in changing the arrangement of what we caL 
'Velfare'' m our country. 

There is a fpreat conung together of interests and information- 
surprising in its way. But after a long period of latency, even indif- 
ference, we look up to find that in state governments and city gov- 
ernments and county governments, all manner of experimentation 
is taking place, and in the universities and departments of social 
weUSare all manner of research findings are commg forward. 

The President has a proposal that we wiU have this week, the 
Governors will have a proposal this week, and we are about to hear 
joining our subcommittee, with the President calling for changes in 
our welfare qrstem, with governors and mayors and scnolara 
coming forth ¥rith remarkably conveigent proposals, we may just 
have one of those rare alignments that brings about genuine social 
change. 

I believe we witnessed this sort of alignment 4 years ago, when 
in the apace of 12 days, January 4 to January 15, Senator Dole and 
I and Representative Barber Conable and members of the White 
House staff worked out the historic Sodal Security amendments of 
that year, which ensured the solvency of the Social Security retire- 
ment fimds well into the next century. 

And just possibly, we will now do as much again with those pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act which concern children. The com- 
mittee will continue its close attention to the Social Security retire- 
ment program. We do not, however, anticipate any migor legisla- 
tion in the 100th Gonffress. 

In the aftermath of the Social Security Amendments of 1983, re- 
tirement benefits would seem fiiUy secure. I spoke just yesterday 
with Mr. Harry Ballantjme, who is the chief actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, and he informed me that, by his present 
calculations, the Old Age and Survivors Trust Fund will increase 
in the moneys deposited each year between now and the year 2034. 

Security for the aged is now a settled fact. In this circumstance, 
it appears to us that we should direct our attention in the next two 
years to the condition of children in America, because Social Secu- 
rity is much more than a retirement plan. Sometimes we lost sight 
of that. 

This was not the case in 1935, however, when the program was 
proposed and enacted. In his message to Congress of Januai^ 17 of 
that year. President Roosevelt made clear that Social Security was 
intended to provide income insurance for every stage and every 
condition of Bfe, starting with childhood. At the time of enactment. 
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we were in the midst of the Great Depression, and the most salient 
feature of the Social Security legislation was unemployment com- 
pensation. Title m, which went into effect immediately. 

The most important long-range provision was that of providing 
old-age benefits, but that would come into effect onl^^ gradually as 
workers paying into the qrstem achieved Uie requisite number of 
covered quarters to become qualified. This left the vast nugority of 
older persons and older workers at that time with no proqpect 
themselves for getting Social Security retirement benefits. 

Moreover, in 1935, tl^ere were omy some sii million persons, or 
about 15 percent of thuie employed, who had jobs covered by any 
sort of retirement systeia. And at most, there were some 200,000 
persons then receiving retirement benefits. 

And so, to tide over elderly individuals iji the interim. Congress 
included in Title I of the Act a temporary program, known as Old 
Age Assistance. O AA, as it came to be oBJled, was designed to serve 
as a transitional program, a simple bridge, until old age insurance 
took over. 

And President Roosevelt explained in his message to the Con- 
gress that Uiis was exactly the case and it was necessary to create, 
and I quote him, "nonoontributory old-age pensions for those who 
are now too old to build up their insurance." He went on to say 
that the tempera^ programs would have to continue for, and 
again I quote, "perhaps 30 years, until OAI, old age insurance, had 
matured sufficiently and meat workers were covered." 

And that is exactly what happened In 1939, Congress amended 
the Act to include Survivors Insurance, which prori&d for 2 moth- 
er's pension and child support for the dependents of a covered 
worker who died. Until more woricers qualified, however, ihere was 
to be the Aid to Dependent Children Program, the exact model, the 
exact comparison. 

Just as old age assistance bridged the gap until old age insurance 
took root, the Aid to Dependent Children Program establidied 
under Title IV of the Social Security Act was meant to provide 
temporary assis t a n ce for widows and orphans until more workers 
and their dependents qualified for survivors insurance. 

That would not have taken 30 years. Well, in the mid 1940s, 
most workers would have in fact been covered in that manner. It is 
important, I think, to note that the ADC Program was so insignifi- 
cant in the larger le^lative scheme of things that President Roo- 
sevelt scarcely mentioned it in his message to the Congress. Feder- 
al aid to dependent children warranted less than two sentences in 
that message. 

And keep in mind tne social and economic arrangements of that 
time. It was assumed that children lived in two-parent families, 
that one parent worked, that the other kept house, and that, as 
with other assumptions, it was assumed that this would remain the 
case, so long as and to the extent that the assumption was true 
that the transition from ADC to survivors insurance works fluent- 
ly, just as the transition from old-age benefits to regular Sodal Se- 
curity retirement benefits did. 

In 1986 a fully mature Survivors Insurance Program paid bene- 
fits to 1.9 million children in households where parents had died. 
An addition 1.4 million children received survivors benefits because 
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their parents were disabled or retired. In all, 3.3 million children 
received benefits under this insurance program. 

Unlike old-age benefits, however, the program for dependent 
chUdren, now renamed Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
the famli ar AFDC, did not wither away. Just the opposite, it grew 
and grew and grew. The program now suiqiorts more than 7 mil- 
lion children, twice the number receiving inrored benefits. Hie 
reascm for this is well known: an eartluiuake shuddered throu^ 
the American fiBunily structure. 

Onlv a minority of American children may now expect to reach 
a^ IS having li^ continuously with both their natural parmts. 
Sizfy percent of children now bemg bom may expect at one time or 
another to live in a sincle-parent fomily. Nine in ten of such fiami- 
lies are headed by females. Divorce accounts for some 68 percent of 
such f a mili es, separaticm 8 percent, illigtimapy another W percent^ 
and death of a nwuse, a mere 3 peixxnt 

You will recall that when AFtK besan in the 193Qa, it was pri- 
marily assumed that the typical beneficiary would be a West Vir- 
ginia miner's widow. Unless we move b^ond welfieure, the mid- 
range estimates predict that some one-third of children being bom 
today will be on AFDC before reaching maturity. Welfare, ^^h is 
to say the AFDC Program, is second only to public education as the 
Government program which most touches the lives of most Ameri- 
can children. 

AFDC is not working, and it can't be made to work. As a mass 
prof^ram. it suffers three irreversible defects. AFDC imposes 
an mipossibly high marginal tax rate on any Afiminpff weUTare re- 
cipients may have. The program now taxes the poorest among us at 
rates hi^ier than the wealthiest would pay even before the Tax 
RefonnActof 1986. 

Second, the program has ti grim tendency to separate small but 
desperately poor populations mto welfare nei^iborhoods. We may 
mime as to now much cause and how mudi effect, but the neigh- 
borhoods are to be encountered in every nugor city in the land. 

Now, less than one-tenth of the poor live in such neighborhoods, 
but children growing up in them are much more likely to become 
dependent themselves. 

And finally, AFDC is unable to command stable political support. 
The best of the reputable evidence is that since mO, we have al- 
lowed the real value of benefits to children under the program to 
decline in the median State by one-third; thus does the United 
States care for its children. On the other hand, a great many chil- 
dren receive no benefits of any kind. Of some 12 million poor chil- 
dren in the country, 5 million receive no benefits of any sort. 

It is time, it seems to many of us, to think anew, for mdeed our 
condition is new. A half-centiury after the enactment of Social Secu- 
rity, 've looked up to find that insensate numbers of children are 
poor. Indeed, counting the value of non-cadi uenefits, our young 
children have seven times the poverty rate of the elderly. 

In the view of many of us, AFDC can't be reformed. It should be 
replaced. We need a wholly new itystem of child support which, 
without abandoniitf ultimate security, puts its first emphasis on 
earned income ana which, without giving up on the problems of 
deeply dependent children, extends coverage to all needy ones. 
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Back then to baaicB. In summary, a replacement program would 
involve three princi|de8. Fimt, the primary reeponalbili^ for child 
rapport reeta with m child's parents. In a one>parent family, the 
custodial parent has everv rig^t to enect the absent parent to con- 
tribute toward the child s care. In the vast majority, this means 
that the mother has that rii^t At present only 58 percent of sinc^e 
mothers with childrra have court orders for child rapport pay- 
mentis of these, only half receive the full amount due them. Thfi 
general level of ranxnrt for children by an absmt parent is alqrs- 
mal and sporadic 

We ou^t second to expect an able-bodied mother to work, at 
least part time. Bfost moUiers do. This has becoi a great trandor- 
mation in our labor markets and our social behavior. And finally, 
to the extent that parental rapport payments are inadequate, the 
Government must provide a time limited child rapport rapplement 
to the custodial parent It must provide jobs for those who can't get 
jobs and services for those who need thrai. 

To conclude, I just want to note that the building blocks of rach 
a system are now in place. Congress has already enacted statutes 
that provide this kind of structure. And going back to 1950, in the 
Notification of Law Enforcement Officios Amendment and since 
then. Congress has slowly and steadily rapported or strengthened 
child rapport enforcement measures; they are simply not universaL 
Our last amendments were in 1984. Hie Social Seciuity retirement 
system clearly demonstrates that Government can both efficiently 
jnd effectively collect taxes and disperse benefits. 

And should we not then oomnder authorizing the Government to 
automatically withhold from wages the child rapport obligations 
owed by absent parents and to distribute the collections to their 
families? 

Since 1962 we have been much involved with job training. We 
know a great deal more about the rabject; we know how to distin- 
guish persons who are in need of it. We know how difficult it is for 
some and how raccesefiil it is for others; but it is not an area of 
inexperience or a lack of data and findings. 

A final note oa finances. In its own recent report on the rabject, 
"Up From Dependency," the White House Domestic Policy Council 
Low Income Opportunity Working Group estimates that in fiscal 
year 1985 we spent some $150 billion in Federal and state moneys 
on welfare activities. Some of the items on the list of "welfare pro- 
grams*' are dubious; Pell Grants, for example, are not W3lfare, they 
are scholarships. Even so, it is clear that there is a great deal q{ 
funding available, much cK which will need to be redirected. Given 
our present finances, a strategy that redirects at least some present 
domestic spending, "together with better collection of parental rap- 
port payments will be more dBTective than our present course. But 
let us be clear 

Parental rapport is a statement of social value, much more than 
a Federal deficit-reduction measure. 

That is my opening statement. My distinguished chairman has 
arrived, and it is very generous of him to join us. Senator Bentsen, 
would you like to mue a statement? 



Senator BmmN. I will make my statement brief because I see 
you have some veij able witnesses out there who are going to 
make a nuQor oontrumtUm, I thinks to the discussion. 

me s^y, thou^ that the series of hearings started by Sena- 
tor Moynihan today are of deep interest to me, to the conmiittee as 
a wboldf and I thiu to the nation; and we are fortunate to have as 
chairman of this subcommittee not onlv a man of compassion and 
concern, but a man y/rbo has hem dequy involved for many, many 
years in these issues. He has a great wealth menence to con- 
tribute to the discussion that takm place here. Wel&ie problems 
are not easy ones to resolve. Tbey are difficult <mes to address with 
equity and yet in a way that the tanayera' money is wisely used 

We have learned that fnm the debates of the last two decades; 
but I do think that this series of hearings under your chairmanship 
will help us find ways to improve the well-being of the children of 
this country and, in turn, to strengthen our nation. 

Scmie of these reporto and studies that have been published 
lately have a common theme. There is a strong emphasis on ex- 
pending and improving employment and training programs for 
weltaire redfriento, on rtrengttoiing tli^ Qiild Suj^ort Enforce- 
ment Program, on addressing the problems of teenage pregnancies. 

You know. Senator Moynihan. one of the aspecto of this debate 
that I have been deeply concerned about and interested in, is the 
needs of children: teenage pregnancies, prenatal health care, chil- 
dren coming into this world at a great disadvantage, handi- 
capped— «ituatioiis that often could have been avoided, had we had 
more enli^tened programs in existence. 

These are all sound goals and it is going to be our task, assisted 
by the witnesses coming before us, to tnr to translate those goals 
into programs that will work. That would be a difficult challenge 
any time. It is particularly difficult in a time of fiscal restraint, 
such as we are in now. There are a number of experiments taking 
place around the country. We ought to try to learn from those. We 
ought to try to glean the best firom each of them and see if we can 
put them into national policy. 

In the past, this committee has contributed to the welfare of chil- 
dren and families in a very migor way by improving the welfare 
programs that are part of the Social Security Act and, at times, by 
modifying the Federal Tax Code. 

I note that last year's tax bill provided major assistance in this 
regard 1^ eliminating and rsducing the tax burden on low income 
families and by expanding the earned income tax credit. Those 
changes were a very significant achievement and made possible by 
broad agreement on policy goals. This committee has a strong 
record on which to build. 

I am delisted to have someone of Senator Moynihan's capability 
chairing this subcommittee. 

Senator MoYNniAN. Mr. Chairman, may I just note also that 
durij^ the last Congress, your leadership brought into place a very 
significant program on teenage pregnancies; and this is the first 
time we have entered that field, and it was at your behest afler 
many vears of pointing to the reality which finally becomes un- 
avoidable. 
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We have some very distinguidied guests who are going to testify 
now. I hear a familiar voice in the hack. Do I hear a voice? Yes, I 
hear a voice. 

After having served under him as Minority Leader for two yeaiSt 
you acquire a certain sensitivity to the sound of Bob Dole. He is on 
the telephone, and if we can hold up just a moment, I think he mil 
soon join us. 

Senator Bentbkn. Mr. Chairman, I will take advantage of this 
time for just a moment while we are waiting for Senator Dole to 
say that, in some of our States, we have some terribly limited pro- 
grams. It is important that, aF we look at the expenditure of funds, 
we not put caps on fundii^ that are going to keep some of those 
States from raising the level of participation in these programs 
that help to improve the well being of children. With that, I defer 
to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. I thank you. As I mentioned in my opening 
statement, tiiose of us who recently in watching television encoun* 
tered the term "syzygy," by which astronomers describe a rare 
alignment of the sun and the moon and the earth which cause all 
manner of natural wonders, and with Bob Dole, the Republican 
leader, coming on our subcommittee as the ranking Republican 
member, and with the Governors, mayors, and schoXus bringing 
forth remarkably convergent proposals— such as Senator Bentsen's 
description following mine— we may just have one of those rare 
alignments that bring about genuine social change. Senator Dole, 
we very much welcome you here. 

Senator Dole. I notice that our colleagues are waiting to testify, 
and I would just say very briefly, and I would ask that my state- 
ment be made a part of the record. 

Senator Moynihan. Without objection. 

Senator Dole. I am certainly honored to be on this subcommit- 
tee, and I can think of no one on either side of tiw aisle better 
equipped to chair this subcommittee than my good friend frt>m 
New York, Senator Moynihan; and I thinJc there may be a way to 
do something. I think that if we approach it in the beginning, at 
least as we should, in a totally nonpartisan way, there are some dif- 
ficult—and I listened to Senator Bentsen while I was on the phone 
in the back room— there are some programs we should look at. 
There are some areas that we perhaps can improve upon. 

But certainly, with your being the chairman of tUs subcommit- 
tee, I think we are going to find out vexy quickly that there are a 
number of ideas we have heard before, and maybe we can do it to- 
gether. As I recall, ma^ we will be as lucky in this as we were in 
the Social Security package in 1983. I recall a chance meeting the 
two of us had on the Senate floor. The Commission was about to 
expire, and we agreed that that should not happen. We ought to do 
something. 

There ought to be some way to put together a Social Security 
reform package because, if the Commission expired, it was all over. 
And I think, based on that, as I recall, we had a number ot very 
quick meetings. The White House then decided to became an active 
participant, which they will have to do in this case if it is going to 
work; and the net result was, in my view, a rather sweeping 




needed reform in Social Security, and we now have a surplus of 
some $30 billion. 

So» it did work» and I would say it was the Senator from New 
York who initiated that little conversation on the floor four years 
ago. Perhaps we will have the same success as we look at welfare 
reform. It is not very exciting; it won't make many headlines. As I 
have said before, the poor don't have political action committees. 
There won't be anybody lined up here to see how we are going to 
vote, but I do believe that it is an area that should be addressed 
and one that I am very pleased to conunit myself to. 

I could make all sorts of points about the system. There is a lot 
of debate over the welfare poUcy; and I wouldjust say that, having 
been involved with parts of the puzzle, Bfr. Chairman, on the Nu- 
trition Subcommittee in actively deaUng with the Food Stamps 
Program and the School Lunch Program, I am ready to give what- 
ever help I can give. 

Senator Motnihan. Thank you. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. And in my first appearance on this subcommittee, 
I certainly would not want the record to be sUent about how I feel 
about the chairman of the full committee, Senator Bentsen. Having 
had the privilege of being chairman of this committee, I know that 
it is a challenging job; but as I have said publicly, I don't know of 
anyone on this committee who can do it better than Lloyd Bentsen. 

Senator Motnihan. Just so you would know the product of your 
work, we opoke yesterday to Ibrry Ballantyne, chief actuary of the 
Social Security Administration. Tliose meetings we held 4 years 
ago took 12 days, January 4 to January 15; and Mr. Ballantyne 
tells us that, hy his mesent calculations, the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Fund will increase in the monies held each year between 
now and the year 2034. 

Now, to our witnesses. Mr. Dole mentioned the participation of 
the White House. Dr. Otis Bowen, the Secretaiy of Health and 
Himian Services, will not be appearing today out m the simple con- 
sideration that the President has not given his State of the Union 
message. I spoke with Secretary Bowen yesterday, and he intends 
to come before the committee with the Administration's views on 
an early occasion. 

Three good friends are here, our own Senator Daniel J. Evans of 
the State of Washington, the former governor of that State; my two 
personal friends, the Honorable Harold E. Ford, of Tennessee, who 
IS Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation, two nugor titles of the Social Secu- 
rity Act; and my fellow New Yorker, the Honorable Thomas J. 
Downey, who is associated, I believe, in legislation with Senator 
Evans. 

Senator Evans, you have been patient and attentive, and we wel- 
come you to the committee, sir. Would you please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL J. EVANS, U.S. SEN.^^ JR FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Senator Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In your usual elo- 
quent fashion, you have stated the problems, the potential, and to 
an engineer, used that rather obscure term "syzygy," I couldn't 
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help but reflect that, as I looked at the three who are represented 
on that podium, sv^gy certainly appUes. It is the Sun, tiie Moon, 
and the stars; and I won't try to identify which is which. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But if you just observe that the fennament is before us, and the 
opportunity to succeed in these efforts is certainly aided by the at- 
tention of senior members on both sides in an issue that I think is 
as important to this Congress as tax reform was to the past Con- 
gress. And perhaps we will succeed if our vision and our imagina- 
tion and our efforts are broadened. 

Sometimas, I think we strive too little; we think too small. And 
under current circumstances, I hope that we take a broader view, 
keeping in mind that the children are our greatest asset for the 
next generation, one of the most important responsibilities we have 
today. 

But let me describe briefly if I can the proposal that Congresb- 
man Downey and I are leading. We hope that we will have an in- 
creasing number of co-fponsors and supporters. I believe it could 
end up being as broad in dealing with the social policy of this 
nation; in fact, it could end up being the equivalent on the spend- 
ing side of tax reform on the revenue side. The Federalism Act of 
1986, now 1987, is one which has developed out of a commission co- 
chaiied by Governor Robb of Virginia and myself, a distinguished 
panel representing a wide variety of viewpoints, philsophic, at vari- 
ous governmental levels. 

In fact, as I looked at that committee at the beginning, I thought 
we would have an extraordinarily stimulating discussion, but that 
there was no hope of ever getting such a diverse group together on 
a single set of recommendations. 

We did come together, however, on a single set of recommenda- 
tions. They are boM; th^ are broad; perhaps they are controvert 
sial. I had an opportunity^ yesterday to speak to a migor committee 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and I was defending myself most 
of the time because there is great skepticism. 

But let me, if I can, Mr. Chairman, briefly describe it. It arose 
first out of the desire to look broadly at the question of federalism, 
a term usually designed to put people to sleep, just as tax reform is 
a term that put people to sleep at the very beginning and for the 
first several years of its efforts. But this commission attempted to 
sort out rjMponsibilities, and we b^an by tiying to answer the 
question: What responsibly and legitimately in domestic policies 
belong at the national level? And ixmich things are really r^onal. 
State, or local in nature and ought to be governed primarily at that 
level? 

And the answer to that came down on the side of a fundamental 
safety net for our people being a national responsibility. It is a 
shared responsibility now, and that share varies from State to 
State. 

But if I can, I would like to briefly describe the legislation. There 
are five nugor components to a broad piece of legislation, and I 
would keep in mina the words of ;;he chairman. While I will not 
deal as specificidly with children all through this, the opportunities 
I think are for your desire to thoroughly reform the welfare system 
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as it afFects children and wuld fit very» very well into the broad 
spectrum of what we are sumesting. 

The first would be underMedicaid, and this would be a program 
that would phase in over a period of 4 or 5 years, so tlmt it 
wouldn't be "o dramatic and so draconian as to cause real disrup- 
tions. We would establish more uniform eligibility of benefit stand- 
ards. In the first ypar of the proposal, we would expand coverage 
under Medicaid to all children under 5 years of age, as well as 
pregnant women living in families with incomes below the poverty 
line. 

Each succeeding year, the age of poor children covered would be 
increased by 1 year. The Federal conmutment would be increased 
to a 90-percent match; and that sounds ominous, given the nature 
of our budget deficit, but before you concern yourselves with that 
too much, let me continue. 

By providing medical coverage to all poor children under 5 years 
of age, we can keep ar additional 1 million children healthy, and 
over a 5-j'ear period, an additional 3.7 million children healthy. 
Other elements of ur proposal would establish more uniform Med- 
icaid st^^ndards, providing an additional 662,000 aged, blind, and 
disabled iunericans with Medicaid coverafi^. 

Second, under AFDC, we would estaUish a national minimmn 
benefit level for AFDC benefits, starting in the second year of the 
proposal at 50 percent of poverty income levels, which would in- 
crease 2 percent each year tVf reafter. The Federal financial com- 
mitment would increase to '^J percent niatch with the programs 
continuing to be administe. A at the State level. Tliis would again 
add to benefit those not now covered or those who are horribly in- 
adequately covered. 

In a wealthy Nation like tbe United States, it is a disgrace that a 
poor family of four, as an example, in one region of the country 
can receive assistance up to five times as great as a poor family 
living in another section of the country. After all, to be poor and 
liimgry in New York or California is not much different than being 
poor and hungry in Mississippi or Maine or Missouri. 

As a side note, I would mention, Mr. Chairman, the remarkable 
demonstration project which is currently proposed by Gov- Booth 
Gardner in Washington State. It is a State specific program, but I 
think it has extraordinary potential; and I do not intend at all by 
suggesting a national standard or uniformity that we veer away 
from those new ideas within the basic fi-amework, new ideas 
which— if successful-^could be spread to other areas. 

The third element of the programs-well, one side note, too— we 
would require all States to join the 26 States that already partici- 
pate in the AFDC Unemployed Parent Program. Without that pro- 
gram, the current system rewards or encourages the separation of 
parents who are together in order to achieve or qualify for benefits 
m those 24 States that do not now have that program. 

The third element would be a work and training program for 
th e recipients requiring States to undertake aggreBsiye efforts to 
develop and operate programs, to encourage and assist recipients 
through both training, echication, and then work efforts. 

The fourth element deals with the question of revenue neutrali- 
ty, which I think is an important concept. It was an important con- 
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oept in the success of tax reform; I believe it is an important con- 
oept» given our current situation in this proposal to fund the in- 
creased Federal commitments. Most local community development 
infrastructure and many personal social service programs would be 
terminated at the Federal level. State li local governments would 
replace Federal spending for pro^trams .hat in a more costreffective 
w^^are responsive to local priorities and local needs. 

When you balance these terminations against the increased cost 
of welfare, you do achieve national revenue neutndity. 

The fifth and last element of the prcffiam recognizes that nation- 
al revenue neutrality simply does not flow through to all arasB, all 
regions^ all conmiunities of the country. So, th^re are two systems 
of fiscal capacity grants, first to those States with low fiscal capac- 
ity, pprants that would help them provide an adequate level of 
pubhc service, and then within all States, a ^stem of grants to lo- 
calities to do essentially the same thing— cushion the impact of 
these program terminations on communities with limited re- 
sources. 

Such a targeted program is 300 percent more efficient in mitigat- 
ing fiscal disparities than the old general revenue shaiing and at 
half the cost. Even with these grants, we must continue to work to 
balance the Federal, State, and local scales so that no one level of 
government carries too much of the reform burden. 

I think that this program is bold in nature. It certainly encom- 
passes dramatically the fundamental safety net for all citizens of 
this country, and it focuses directly and explicitly on the problems 
of our chilcben today and their needs for tomorrow. 

I said I was defending myself in the meeting of the U.S. Confer^ 
ence of Mayors. They have great concern, and I think understand- 
able concern, that if they were to depend on a State/local partner- 
ship and substitute for tne Federal/local partnership now existing, 
they might end up being the losers. 

Let me suggest, first, the dramatic current trends of the last 
decade and tten what I believe could be done to ensure that th^ 
end up better off, even under a fiscally neutral program than th^ 
are today. The chart which I have put up on the board over there 
shows on the red line at the bottom the trends from 1978 through 
the last 3 fiscal vears of the Carter Administration and the 5 years 
of the Reagan Administrati m, trends in payments to individuals. 
These are the AFDC payments, the Medicaid payments, and some 
similar but smaller programs. It is a rising trend, an indication 
that we have an expanded need and requirement which is being 
met at the Federal level; but it also is a reflection that all States 
and some local communities who share in these welfare responsibil- 
ities are also faced with rising costs in their fiscal share. 

The green line represents the other governmental programs, the 
ones that are the Federal responsibility for the most part and the 
ones that people have depended on so much, community develop- 
ment and other similar programs. There has been a dramatic de- 
cline in those programs, and there continues to be at a somewhat 
slower level. 

But that dramatic decline is simply, if you will paixion the ex- 
pression, Mr. Chairman, '^slicing the baloney even thinner'' with 
each passing year, and I fear that if we continue in current trends. 
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soon all local cononunities will have left is the ''butt of the baloney 
or the salami." 

The orange line at the top is a combination of the two, showing 
that in recent years these total Federal grants and aids have risen; 
but they have risen almost exclusively because of the rising cost of 
AFDC and similar programs. 

Let me finallv then say, Mr. Chairman, what I believe local com- 
munities and States as well could gain out of a rather bold pr> 
gram such as we sugeest Even with revenue neutrality, I pointed 
out that the AFDC, that red line, continues to rise. To the degree 
that the Ffideral Government assumes 90 percent of that burden, it 
removes that continued pressure on State governments; it relieves 
them of a substantial amount of spending. It offers them the oppor- 
tunity for States and their local communities to use that bonus, if 
you will, tor the needs and the priorities of each of those States 
and each of their local communities. 

I think it is important to not just say this is a fiscal bonus to the 
States and you can spend it as you mil, and you can ignore local 
communities if you desire. I think this legislation would nave to in- 
clude something that would ensure that the focus remains on the 
needs of those local communities and particularly the cities of 
those States. 

And secondly, Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly con /inced that if 
we eliminated from many of these Federal/local programs the need 
for Federal management. Federal auditing . Federal inspection— cdl 
of the Federal interference, if you will— that guides those pro- 
grams, that in itself would provide a fiscal bonus and would allow a 
lot higher percentage of the money that is designated for these pro- 
grams to flow to the ultimate beneficiaries, rather than get stuck 
here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken perhaps a little longer than I might 
have, but I wanted to explain briefly what I think is a dramatic 

! urogram, one which, if adopted, could be to the extraordinary bene- 
it of those people who need the safety net help of Government 
wherever they hve in this nation and also could be to the extraor- 
dinary benefit of the communities and Stafara and localities of this 
country. 

Senator Moynihan. Governor, you haven't taken long enough. 
This is an extraordinary piece of work. Perhaps you will send our 
appreciation to Governor Robb, with whom you chaired the Com- 
mittee on Federalism and National Purpose. I know. Senator Dole, 
that you cannot be with us all day. We are going to have subse- 
quent hccirmgs, though, in Iowa. [Laughter.] 

Would you like to speak? 

Senator Dole. No. 1 share the comments you made. I think it is 
an excellent b^inning. I admire the work that Senator Evans has 
done on this, and I will be anxious to hear what Congressman 
Downey has to say to buttress what you have presented. 

Senator Moynxhan. Could I then just ask two things? 

Senator Evans. Surely. 

Senator Moynihan. I do know that you were trying to collect 
ideas in these hearings and see where there is common ground. For 
example, in your opemn^ remarks, you commented that there are 
12 million children in this country and the AFDC program gets to 
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7 million of them. You have to go on welfare to get Medicaid. If 
there is any one clear incentive to stay in that condition, it is the 
loss of Medicaid that keeps some from going ofT AFDC. 
Senator Evans. Of course. 

Senator Moynihan. That is about as dumb and insensitive as 
you can get. If you set a task force to work to think of something 
dumb to do, they could come up with that. A mother has a choice 
of going to work and getting on with her life, but that choice re* 
suits in putting her chfldren at risk in any medical emergency that 
comes along. But you propose to make basic health coverage uni- 
versal. 

Senator Evans. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. So, one of the first principles of your meas- 
ure — ^and Representative Downey will be speaking to this also— is 
universal care for children for certain fundament^ when they are 
poor. 

Senator Evans. Absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. Jc seems to me that if we start there, we will 
be starting anew. As we have said, the existing welfare program 
was meant to be a bridge for widows of men who died in me mills 
until the Survivors Insurance Program. It is just another wc 
today, a world in which only 40 percent of cnildren bei^e bom 
today are going to live out their lives in a two-parent famuy. We 
are talking about most Americans. The day will come when these 
will be most Americans; and a measure will be if this generation 
has the capacity to see that and act about it. 

Senator Evans. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree, and the aci^jec- 
tive is a good one. "Dumb" not only explicitly describes that, but a 
couple of other things we have done or failed to do at the national 
level. It is dumb to remove incentives just at a time when someone 
is attempting to work themselves off of welfare assistance; and by 
doing so, require them to care about their own family to stay on in 
order to maintain some of those benefits. It is equally dumb in my 
view to allow almost half the States of this nation to ignore two- 
parent families who ar noor and in essence require them to sepa- 
rate if either one is to - able to draw some benefits and to aid 
their own families and their own children. 

And that simply doesn't make any sense. 

Senator Moynihan. ! much agree with that. Governor, thank 
you very much and thank the members of the Federalism commit- 
tee for us, if you will. 

Senator Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. It is now our very great pleasure to hear 
from Chairman Ford, who is developing legislation of his own; and 
as I remarked earlier, a very large cnunk of the Social Security Act 
is his responsibility on the House side as the Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment 
Compensation, both of which are titles of Social Security. 

I wonder if my good friend would not agree that dc nothing 
more in these hearings, we will try to establish O^rt^ ^Inprnplpy- 
ment Insurance and Aid to Families with Dependent Children are 
part of the Social Security Act and always were. It began that way. 
We welcome you, sir, and we welcome your testimony. 

[The prepared written statement of Senator Evans follows:] 
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P«der«lisa Act of 1986 (PACT) 



Testimony 
to 

Finance Subcoounittee on Social Security 
and I. 'one Maintenance Programs 



by 

Senator Daniel J« Evans 
January 23, 1987 



Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you 
and the other distinguished Committee members the federalism 
legislation that Senator Durenberger and I introduced last year 
in the Senate and Representatives Downey^ Frenzel, Rangel, 
Chandler r Norton, Bennett , Lowry and Sabo introduced in the 
Hou se. 

He plan to reintroduce the federalifm legislation in February. 
The bill has been modified and improved by incorporating sugges- 
tiors received during the past three months from elected 
officials and interest groups from throughout the country. 

One of the first changes will be to change the nair.e of the legis- 
lation. I have found that the quickest way to put people to 
sleep is to mention the word "federalism." 

Our bill is based on recommendations from the Committee on 
Federalism and National Purpose, which former Virginia Governor 
Charles Robb and I co-chaired. A further discription of the 
Committee and its recommendations is offered in the materials 
that I will submit for the record. 

The Federalism Act of 1986 (FACT) should be viewed in 2 ways: 

o It is to the spending side of the Federal budget, what tax 
reform was to the revenue side^ and 

o It presents a framework for rational consideration of wel- 
fare reform proposals. A principal pillar of that framework 
is the concept of revenue neutrality. Past welfare reform 
efforts have all foundered on the rocks of excessive cost. 

Each of the welfare reform initiatives floated by administrations 
since President Johnson have achieved piecemeal success in 
Congress. In fact. President Carter's administration is sig- 
nificant because his was the first maj^-ir welfare reform plan to 
win a congressional hearing. Certainly, there have been 
philosophical objections to previous welfare reform efforts. 
H^ *fever, I believe the real Achilles heel each time was cost. 
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REVIEW OF LEGISLATION 



Let me briefly describe the 5 major legislative components of 
FACT. But before I proceed let me make clear that we consider 
all elements of FACT open to change with one unalterable con- 
dition — fiscal neutrality. This provides the guiding light for 
the gradual implementation of this legislation. 

1, UnJer Medicaid ^ we would establish more uniform eligibility 
and benefits standards. In the first year of the proposal^ 
we would expand coverage to all chUdren under S years of 
age as well as pregnant women living in families with 
incomes below the poverty line. Each succeeding year the 
age of poor children covered will increase bv one year. The 
federal commitment would be increat'^d co a 90-percent match. 

By providing medical coverage to all poor children 
under 5 years of age, we can keep an additional 1 
million children healthy and over a S-year period an 
additional 3.7 million. Other <$lements of our proposal 
would establish more uniform Medicaid standards, 
providing an additional 662#000 aged, blind and 
disabled Americans Medicaid coverage. 

2. Under AFDC , we would establish a national minimum benefit 
level for AFDC benefits starting in the second year of the 
proposal at 50-percent of poverty income levels# which would 
increase 2-percent each year thereafter. The federal 
financial commitment would increase to a 90-percent match. 
Furthermore, the program would continue to be administered 
at the state level. 

By 1992, AFDC benefits will flow to 600,000 new 
beneficiaries (monthly average caseload) and will 
increase currently inadequate benefits for an ad- 
ditional ^.5 million in 27 states. In a wealthy nation 
like our:*, it is a disgrace that a poor family of four 
in one region of the country can receive assistance up 
to five times as great as a poor family in another 
region. After all, to be poor and hungry in New York 
or California is not much different than being poor and 
hun..iry in Mississippi, Maine, or Missouri. 

AS a side note, I want to mention the demonstration project 
currently proposed by Governor Booth Gardner of Washington 
State. Many welfare advocacy groups fear state-specific 
proposals such as this because they fear it will drc.w away 
from efforts co provide national uniformity. Such views 
will ensure we follow in the footsteps of past ad- 
ministrations and miss the opportunity for real reform. 
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Washington State ranks numoer eight nationall/ in tnt level 
of benefits offered to the needy. Governor Gardner's new 
proposa 1 would make a Qood system better and do an even more 
effective job of moving its poverty population into jobs. I 
believe that national standards and such a demonstration 
project arc totally consistent and, in fact, complement each 
other. 

Looking back at FACT, it would also require all states to 
join the 26 sti?tes that already participate in the AFDC- 
Unemployed Parent Program. Without the AFDC-UP Program, the 
current AFDC system encourages the separation of parents in 
order to qualify for benefits — a policy tnat is antifamily 
and must be changed. 

Work/Traininq Program for AFDC Recipients — Before these 
AFDC reforms are implpmented, FACT requires states to under- 
take aggressive efforts to develop and operate a program to 
encourage and assist AFDC recipients to prepare for, seek, 
and accept work. 

This work/training program has a first year funding level of 
$500 million increasing by $100 million per year and capped 
at $1 billion. It emphasizes state flexibility to ensure 
that programs are developed that are unique to a single 
state's needs, such as authorizations to offer necessary 
support services and discontinue benefits if work and/or 
training opportunities are not accepted. 

Program Terminations — To fund these increased Federal 
commitments, most local community development, infrastruc- 
ture and many personal social service programs would be 
terminated at the Fe'^«;ral level. State and local 
governments could replace Federal spending for programs the t 
are more cost-^ef fective and responsive to local priorities. 

When these program terminations arc» balanced against the 
increased Federal role in Medicaid and AFDC, the result is a 
fiscally neutral legislative package. Yet, the specific 
combination of program terminations is not carved in stone. 

In a sense, what we are attempting to do rationally and 
comprehensively is already happening; albeit it in haphazard 
fashion. Since 1978, Federal grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments have declined 36 percent ($75.7 billion in 
1978 to $48.4 billion in 1986 (constant *82 dollars). 
During the same period, federal payments to individuals for 
AFDC, Medicaid, and related programs have increased 31 
percent ($34 billion in 1978 to $44.6 billion in 1986). 
These trends are likely to continue. We are attempting to 
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direct these canaom rivers of change into coherent, defined 
channels. 

5. Fiscal Capacity Grants — Integral to this federalism 

proposal ace fiscal capacity grants targeted to those states 
and localities with very low fiscal capacity. Those states 
with low fiscal capacity would receive grants that would 
help them provide an adequate level of public services. 
Furthermore, localities would be allocated grants to cushion 
the impact of program terminations on communities with 
limited resources. Such a targeted program is 300 percent 
more efficient in mitigating fiscal disparities than the old 
General Revenue Sharing, at one-half the cost. 

Even with these grants, we must continue to work to balance 
the Federal-state-local scale so that no one level of 
government carries too much of the reform burden. To do so, 
we must continue to explore changes to the legislation. 
Already, *e plan to remove lo^-incoae housing from the list 
of terminated programs. Furthermore, we plan to take out 
the long-term care component of the package — not that we 
don't care, jtist because we*te tackling enough already. 
Other changes may include: 

o Further changes to the combination of program ter- 
minations; 

o More narrowly targeted fiscal capacity grants to local 
jurisdictions; and 

o Require a pass-through to local governments of a por- 
tion of the budget relief states would receive from a 
reduced Medicaid and AFDC financing burden. 

It IS not the intent of this legislation to sever the link bet- 
ween the Federal and local governments, as some may suggest. It 
IS, however, an attempt to create an environment in which 
governments at all levels work smarter and work better together. 
All should view this proposal not just as a challenge to rein- 
vigorate the Federal-state partnership, but as a challenge to 
states and local governments to reinvigorate their relationship 
as well. T^iis will leave the Federal Government to perform what 
It does best — helping people rather than places. 

With our Nation celebrating the bicentennial of the Constitution, 
I can think of no better birthday present than to take a hard 
look at how we can improve our system of government. 
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THE FBDeRALISH ACT OF 1986* 



The Act would redirect billions of dollars in federal 
spending. By balancing greater federal responsibility in some 
area^ of policy and program terminations in other areas, it would 
be fiscally neutral at the federal level. Its purposes are: 

• To create a ntore rational division of labor among levels of 
government by r' iucing the number of shared 

i ntergovernmenta 1 ograms . 

• To create more uniform eligibility standards and benefit 
levels for the AFDC and Medicaid programs by: 



establishing a national minimum benefit level for AFDC 

that would be 90 percent financed by the federal 

government and would increase over time. 

increasing gradually the percentage of federal funding 

for Medicaid up to the 90 percent level. 

establishing more uniform eligibility standards for both 

programs, including mandating the AFDC-UP program. 



• To place greater responsibility for dealing with community 
development, local infrastructure and other lo';ali2ed 
concerns at the state and local level — by terminating 
federal programs such as EDA, Appalachian Regional 
Commission* CDBG, UDAG, Mass Transit, wastewater treatment* 
and vocational education. 

• Fo address the special proolems of maternal and child health 

— by making all pregnant women and children under 5 living 
below the poverty line categorically eligible for Medicaid 

— and gradually increasing the age of eligibility for all 
poor children. 

• To convert welfare programs into jobs programs — by greatly 
• increasing federal funding to the states for "work-welfare" 

programs and requiring that all AFDC beneficiaries accept 
training or placement assistance and employment, if offered. 

• To cushion the effects of terminating federal programs on 
local governments — by providing general revenue 
supplements to those localities with the lowest levels of 
fiscal capacity. 

• To address the problem of differences in fiscal capacity 
among the states — by establishing a system of general 
revenue supplements to the dozen or more states with the 
lowest levels of fiscal capacity. 



modified: does not terminate lowincome housing programs 
and does not include proposal to reform long-term care. 
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STATEMENT OP HON. HAROLD E. FORD, U.8. REPRESENTATIVE, 
CHAKKAN, HOUSE SUBCOBfMTITEE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Congressman Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
Senator Dole. There has been a great deal of discussion these days 
about welfare reform, and I come here before you today, Mr. Chair- 
man, and your subconmiittee to let you know that I am very de- 
lighted to speak and to testify before your committee today. 

It is the intent of the Subconunittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemplojrment Compensation to work very closely with you and 
other members of tte Senate and other members of your commit- 
tee, as well as the full body, to report some kind of welfare reform 
legislati >n that would be good and sound -for the poor of this 
Nation. I have had an opportunity to work with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, with Senator Dole and others in the past three or four years 
as I have tried to chair the Welfare Conunittee on the House side; 
and we have every intent to work closelv with you to bring legisla- 
tion that would not, in fact, break the Federal Government, but at 
the same time, hopefully, make those who are recipients today in- 
dependent of the system. 

I do not have a bill introduced in the hopper on the House side 
as of yet We have tried in every wav to wait on the Domestic 
Poligr Council in the Administration. We would like to see what 
the President will say in his State of the Union message next week. 
And hopefully, we wiD have Illation drawn within the next 
three to four weeks, and hopeftdfy we will have it before the sub- 
committee for a markup session. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, foiigive me. That was my mis- 
take. You then are approaching the matter much as we are here. 

Congressman Ford. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
like to personally extend an invitation one day next week or the 
foUowing week for you to come and testify once again before our 
subconmiittee. 

Senator Moynihan. I would be honored. 

Congressman Ford. It is the intent to hear from additional wit- 
nesses. We know that several organizations have already fashioned 
a welfare reform package. We are in the process of looking at all of 
the proposals that have been fashioned, and it is the intent of the 
subcommittee to take all of that into consideration and draft a bill 
in the near future. 

You know, much of this interest began with President Reagan's 
State of the Union message last year, Mr. Chairman, when he in- 
structed the Domestic Policy Staff to study the welfare system; but 
the convening of this session today and the activities of the past 
year are an indication that the interest in welfare reform goes 
beyond that of the White House and the President. And I feel a 
consensus emerging across party lines about what to do to solve the 
problem of welfare dependency. We may be ready to quit blaming 
the welfare system for all of the problems faced by the poor and 
instead use ..he system to help solve the problems. 

Welfare reform can mean many things to those recipients on the 
rolls. Yet, in its broadest sense, it will require a significant new in- 
vestment of energy as well as resources. It will mean expanded 
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health care coverage for the poor, especially for working families. 
It will mean added resoiures for WIC and other nutrition pro- 
grams. It will mean a renewed commitment to our schools, a resto- 
ration of academic excellence^ and an intensive effort to provide a 
quality education to our poorest children and adults. 

It will mean taking steps to solve this countiVs growing home- 
less problem, not through shortrterm band-aids ake temporary 
shelters, but by developing a sensible national housing policy that 
makes decent housing affordable to poor families. 

Finally, and most importantly, it will mean making significant 
improvements in our Nation's basic cash welfare system, Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. Significant improvements in 
AFDC have eludecl us for many years, and we cannot let that deter 
us, however, fiom creating new opportunities for welfare families 
to be self-reliant. During the past year, my subcommittee, which 
has jurisdiction over many of the Federal welfare programs includ- 
ing AFDC and Child Support Enforcement, has devoted no less 
than six public sessions with more than 100 witnesses on work, 
education, and training opportunities for welfare recipients. 

We began this series of hearings out of concbm that for some 
welfare recipients welfare can be a dead end, offeiing little hope 
for a better future. We know that in the past si? years, Af^DC ben- 
efits have declined, in real terms by 33 percent. We also know that 
there is a core group of welfare recipients, and no one is sure of 
how many, that have relied on AFDC for many years; and we are 
especially concerned about the children in these families. 

Unless we do something now to reverse these trends, welfare de- 
pendency will continue to grow. And our hearings confirmed what 

already suspected; education, training, and work programs must 
figure into the solution to the problems faced by these Americans. 
They will not cure all of the social ills, but if well-designed, they 
can make the difference in the lives of these families by helping 
them to avoid welfare dependency. 

Over the next several months, Mr. Chairman, the welfare reform 
debate will intensify. We will be consumed with discussions of 
strategy. We will determine what is politically feasible and what 
we can afford. We will worry about packaging welfare reform pro- 
posals and the timing for action on both sides, here in the Senate 
as well as in the House. 

Today, I want to forget strategy and what is doable and, instead, 
talk about the general principles of welfare reform and how we 
should adhere to them. We have now at this time to talk about the 
substance of what we want to do and who we want to help and 
why. It is only when we are clear about these things that the real 
progress will be made on welfare reform. 

Now, let me turn to my view on the basics for a welfare reform 

Kckage. First— and I agrse with Mr. Evans who testified earlier— 
;'s talk about the two-parent family with one unemployed parent. 
We should promote family stability and *nake education and train- 
ing and work the cornerstone of a welfare reform package. Fathers 
should not be forced to leave their home, as they must in half of 
the States today, in order for the family 3 quality for AFDC. This 
is not a new idea. We have had legislation before both bodies and 
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passed both bodies and even a co: Jerence in order report the 
two-parent family provision out. 

So, this is nothing new, but it is time that we correct this inequi- 
ty. ^ 

Second, we should help those least able to help themselves. Past 
efforts to help the disadvantaged to find work have been criticized 
for taking the easv way ou by training and finding jobs for those 
who probably would have found one on their own. 

It is time to bite the bullet. We must invest our resources in the 
hard-to-employ, those with little work experience, little education, 
and very Uttle training. Young mothers and long-term recipients 
ought to be first in line to receive these services. 

Third, education is essential to success in the work place. Before 
many welfare recipients, especially teenage mothers, can be expect- 
ed to work, they need remedial education or help in completing 
high school as well as training. We must he prepared to invest now 
in the basic literacy of these families. It is an investment that will 
produce high yields in the future. 

Fourth, we must work with the whole family and not just the 
parents. We nre offering vocational education and training to the 
parents. We also need to help them in parenting and with their 
skills at home. And we should intensify •'ath the children and in- 
tervene in a way that we know we can > :otect the children, since 
we happen to also know that 7 million children are on AFDC, two- 
thirds of the entire AFDC rolls. 

Fifth, we must make work more rewarding than welfare and 
ease the transition to work. If we expect the mother with children 
to work, then we must be prepared to provide her with the support 
she needs to do so. Day care, transportation, health coverage, and 
financial incentives n>u8t be an integral part of that package. 

Sixth, the financing the program must recognize that the Fed- 
eral Government rea-^ jiore of the savings when a family leaves 
welfare than do Stai and local governments. Consequently, the 
Federal Government should be prepared to bear a greater share of 
the cost of the program. 

Seventh, we must coordHate conflicting Federal policies. The 
m£yority nf AFDC recipients also receive food stamps; yet there are 
large variations in program rules. These variations are unneces- 
sary. By working to remove many of the inequities, we can reduce 
confusion, save loney, and streamline both programs. 

Eighth, we must work to improve inadequate benefit levels. Al- 
though education, training, and work programs can reduce the 
need for cash weFare mpgrams, they will not eliminate it. For 
those who remain on AFDC, including those who need AFDC as a 
supplement to low wages, benefit levels must be improved. In 22 
States today, combined AFDC and food stamp benefits are less 
than 70 percent of the poverty rate. As I noted earlier, AFDC bene- 
fits have declineo in real terms, not increased as they should ha . e; 
and obviously, repairs need to be made to the safety net that is 
supposed to protect the poorest of the poor of this natic 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, and most importantly, we can't 
expect to eliminate welfare dependency overnight. It will take time 
and a sustained conmiitment. We must be prepared to make the 
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commitment and not waiver from it, even if it means increased 
costs in tbe short run in a social program. 

Our welfare system should provide families with more than just 
subsistence. It should provide the opportunity and incentive to be 
more self-sufficient. All too often, it offers too little hope; and iron- 
ically, instead of solving this problem, we have been '-^rced over the 
past years to consider only now to cut in certain ^ .t)grams, and 
this is one of the areas— protecting the children of this country— 
we have seen those programs cut, and we have not opened the door 
to place them into the mainstream. 

While we are all concerned about cutting the Federal deficit, we 
must also recognize that some of the important rearms of our wel- 
fare system, such as training and education for welfare recipients 
and day care for their children, will cost more mone ' than we are 
now ready to spend. 

If we are serious, however, about breaking the cycle of poverty, 
we must be ready to make the necessary invf tment. And I would 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that we could look at it and look at the reve- 
nue side and hopefully come back with a tight program on revenue 
to bring about an innovative program that will reflect on the chil- 
dren of this nation and protect the poorest of the poor in our coun- 
try. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, thank you for extraordinary 
testimony. Senator Dole? 

Senator Dole. I want to compliment Congressman Ford. He 
knows how easy we are and, on that basis, I think he thought we 
could get together. He always wins. 

Senator Moynihan. He never says he wins; he just wins. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator Dole. That means he does a good job. 

Congressman Ford. But we have lost the two-parerit family pro- 
gram for so many yeprs now. Senator. And I know you were a 
strong supporter of the two-parent family in the last Congress, and 
we are very appreciative of that. 

I would hope that the unemployed two-parent family component 
would not have to wait on a welfare reform package. I would hope 
that we could move that legislation from both committees. Mr. 
Chairman, hopefullv we can talk on that and bring a separate bill 
out. I think the will of both Houses at ^he present time would pre- 
vail in passing the unemployed parent ^iece. It is needed before we 
can package a welfare reform package because, when we look at 
the cost of the program — the unemployed parent program— I think 
for the '^'ederal Government over a 3-year period — or a 2-year 
period was to the tune of about $300 million. And hopefully, we ran 
move the unemployed parent program for the States that have not 
opted into the program. 

Senator Bentsen. What is the cost of that? 

Congressman Ford. $370 million ovei a 3-year period; that was 
last year, but it is really a 2-year period for the program. Other 
than that, I think there are 24 States that have not opted into the 
program — or 26 States have not opted in; oh, I think Oregon opted 
back in. So, it is about half of the States that have not opted into 
the program. 
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HopeMly, Mr. Chairman, we can bring thAt component onto 
both the House and the Senate floors. 

Senator Moynihan. Noted. Also, as I said, we are trying to And 
the conmion ground. I do know that you make a point of health 
coverage for all poor children. Governor Evans supports such cover- 
age as well. There is a commonality right there. 

I noted that you said something which I think will be reiterated 
by a very distinguished scholar representing the Governor of New 
York later on. Mary Jo Bane has used the term with respect to 
welfare recipients "divide and conquer," which is to say to look for 
those people who are particularly vulnerable and needful and work 
with them and provide them with special assistance. At the same 
time, there is a separate group of people who are not nearly so 
badly off, who need nothii^ more than temporary, short-term as- 
sistance to get back on their feet. They need temporary public as- 
sistance just as many need unemployment insurance between jobs. 
Generally as a result of divorce, more than anything else, these in- 
dividuals are temporarily dependent, but they then get on with 
their lives. But some are in a different situation, and you readily 
recognize that as a group they need special care. 

I think you referred to them as the "core group"; but from your 
es^nsive hearings on the House side, do you reach the judgment 
that many have that, while this is a very needful group, it is also a 
very smaU one? 

Ck)ngressman Ford. That is so. 

Senator Moynihan. At most 20 to 25 percent? 

Ciongressman Ford. That is true; and I think, in hearing frc n 
the 100 witnesses that have testified before the subcommittee m 
the past 18 months, Mr. Chairman, it is a very small group, but it 
is that group that we need to break the cycle with. We cannot 
afford to see the dependency on welfare passed from one genera- 
tion to another. 

We know that 50 percent of the recipients that moved onto wel- 
fare move off within the first 2 years, and half of that group moved 
off within the first 12 months. 

Senator Moynihan. Would you say that again? Fifty percent of 
AFDC recipients move off in a 2-year period of time? 

Ck)ngressman Ford. In a 2-year period, yes; and half of that 
group moves off within the first year. 

Senator Moynihan. For this group, then, AFDC is really income 
insurance, much like unemplo3rmerit compensation? 

(Congressman Ford. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. And I should think that characteristic 
family has had a divorce. 

Congressman Ford. And there is a core group that stays on on 
the average of about 9 years— and it might not be 9 consecutive 
years, but about 9 years— and that is that core group that we are 
going to have to give some special attention to. 

Senator Moynihan. It is not the majority, but it h where the 
greatest effort needs to be made. 

C ^rressman Ford. That is correct. 

iter Moynihan. And so, we shouldn't get overwhelmed. My 
God, there are 7 million children; but there are a very small 
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number, a manageable number, that need this intensive effort. 
Isn't that what you are finding? 

Congressman Ford. That is what I am finding. Right. I guess pri- 
ority one would be two-thirds of the recipients, and those are chil- 
dren. About 12 to 13 million children today live below the poverty 
thresholds. Knowii^ that we have to focus on the mcgority of the 
children of the recipients, we have to protect the children. And if 
we protect the children, it might be that we can avoid some of the 
dependency on welfare when you move from that one generation to 
the next, if we go out to the core group as well. 

Senator Moynihan. Isn't it also the case — and I think. Senator 
Dole, that this is something that should be recorded— we are learn- 
ing more about the subject? There used to be a sort of undifferenti- 
ated number out there — 7 million children. You would say, well, 
there are children end there are children. Some are in a very tem- 
porary state of dependency; others are in a long-term state and in 
danger of themselves becoming dependent adults. 

So, you say that it is not an overwhelming job; it is just an over- 
whelmingly important one. That is a distinction that I think we 
can make. 

Congressman Ford. That is a distinction we can make. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Ford, we are very honored to hear from 
you, and are most grateful that you managed to get here despite 
the snow. We now know exactly how you plan to proceed. You and 
Senator Dole have worked together a great deal in the past, and I 
suspect we shall be doing so in the very near future. 

We do thank you very much for staying in town. W'i expect you 
need to get back » Tennessee, but it is vei-y thoughtful of you to be 
here. 

Congressman Ford. Thank y m very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
might add that the next witness, Mr. Downey from New York, 
from your own home State, is also a member of this subcommittee, 
and we are going to be working very closely together. And Tom, I 
appreciate your testifying before this committee today; and Tom 
naturally has his own bill in the hopper on the House side. And I 
think there are a lot of provisions in the bill that Senator Evans 
has alreadv discussed and that my colleague. Congressman 
Downey, will discuss as the next witness here. 

And I am certain that we can bring a package to the full com- 
mittee, and hopefully we will be able to bring one to the House 
floor. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Representative Downey— Tom— would you 
come forward, sir? 

Senator Dole. T wanted to say that I am going to have to leave, 
and it has nothing to do with airplanes. 

Congressman Downey. Senator, I just wanted to say before you 
go that I found it a tremendouslv envigorating experience in 1984 
to work with you on the trade bill where we were successful, and I 
am delighted to see that you are interested— and I know from youi 
jast involvement in food stamps — that you are concerned and com- 
passionate toward the poor. 

And I hope that we can be allies because I have learned from 
bitter experience that you are a formidable foe on the other side; 
and I realize this has nothing to do with airplanes. I might men- 
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tion as an aside we may be allies in that as well, as the Air Force 
continues on its own merry way, in the future. But as I said, it is a 
delight to see you, and I know that the prestige that you bring to 
this task is much needed. 

Senator Moynihan. And it is better to be allies. 

Congressman Downey. I might also add that to watch the colle- 
giality here is also refreshing from my perspective because in the 
House we don't normally talk to the members of the other Party, 
and it is nice to see that doesn't happen over here. 

Senator Dole. We don't talk to members of our own Party, but 
we do talk to members of the other party. [Laughter.] 

[The prepared written statement of Congressman Ford follows:] 
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January 23, 1987 

StateKent of 
The Honorable Harold Ford (D.,Tenn.), Chairman 
Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
before the Committee on Finance 
U.S. Senate 



There is a great deal of discussion these days about welfare 
reform. Much of this Interest began with President Reagan's 
State of the Union message last year in which he instructed his 
domestic policy staff to study the welfare system. But the 
convening of this hearing today and the activities of the past 
year are an indication that the interest in welfare reform goes 
well beyond the President. I see a consensus emerging — across 
party lines — about what to do to solve the problem of welfare 
dependency. We may be ready to quit blaming the welfare system 
for all the problems faced by the poor and instead use the system 
to help solve those problems. 

Welfare reform can mean many things. In its broadest sense 
it will require a significant new investment of energy and 
resources. It will mean expanded health care coverage for the 
poor, especially working families. It will mean added resources 
for WIG and other nutrition programs. It will mean a renewed 
commitment to our schools, a restoration of academic excellence 
and an intensive effort to provide a quality education to our 
nation's poorest children and adults. It will mean taking steps 
to solve this country's gro.ing homeless problem, not through 
short-term bandaids like temporary shelters but by developing a 
sensible nation-il housing policy that makes decent housing 
affordable for poor families. Finally — and most importantly — 
It will mean making significant improvements in our nation's 
basic cash welfare system. Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. Significant improvements in AFDC have eluded us for 
many years; we cannot let that deter us, however, from creating 
new opportunities for welfare families to be self-reliant. 

During the past year, my own Subcommittee, which has 
jurisdiction ove - many of our Federal welfare programs including 
AFDC and Child Support Enforcement, has devoted no less than six 
hearings to the suoject of work, education and training 
opportunities for welfare recipients. 

We began this series of hearings out c concern that for 
some welfare recipients, welfare car. be a dead end, offering 
little hope for d better future. We know that in the past six 
years, AFDC benefits have declined, in real terms, by 3J percent. 
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We also know that there is a core group of welfare recipients — 
no one is sure how many — that rely on AFDC for many years. We 
are especially concerned about the children in these families. 
Unless we do something now to reverse these trends, welfare 
dependency will continue to grow. 

Our hearings confirmed what I already suspected: education, 
training and work programs must figure into the solution to the 
problems faced by these Americans. They will not cure all of 
society's ills, but if well designed, they can make a difference 
in the lives of these families by helping them to avoid welfare 
dependence. 

Over the next several months, the welfare reform debate will 
intensify. We will be consumed with discussions of "strategy." 
We will determine what is politically feasible and what we can 
afford. We will worry about "packaging" welfare reform proposals 
and the timing for action. Today, I want to forget strategy and 
what is "doable" and instead talk about the general principles 
that our welfare reform effort should adhere tc. We must use the 
time we have now to talk about the substance of what we want to 
do, who we want to help and why. It is only when we are clear 
about these things that real progress can be made. 

Now, let me turn to my view of the basics: 

FIRST» we should promote family stability and make 
educationr training and work the cornerstone of real welfare 
reform. Fathers should not be forced to leave the home, as they 
must in half the States, in order for the family to qualify for 
AFDC. This is not a new idea. It is a proposal that has been 
discussed at length over the past several years. It is time to 
correct the inequity. 

SECOND, we should help those least able to help themselves. 
Past efforts to help the disadvantaged to find work have been 
critif^ized for taking the easy way out by training and finding 
jobs for those who probably would have found one on their own. 
It's time to bite the bullet. We must invest our resources in 
the hard to employ — those with little work experience, 
education or training. Young mothers and long-term recipients 
ought to be first in line for these services. 

THIRD, education is essential to success in the workplace . 
Before many welfare recipients — especially teenage mothers — 
can be expected to work, they need remedial education or help in 
completing high school and training. We must be prepared to 
invest now in the basic literacy of these families. It is an 
investment that will produce high yields in the future. 

FOURTH, we must work with the whole family, not lust the 
parents . While we are offering vocational training and education 
to the parents, we may also need to he)p them with parenting 
skills. And, we should intervene y,ith the children, if we want 
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to break the cycle of poverty. 

FIFTH, we m ust make work more rewarding than welfare and 
ease the transitio n to work . If we expect a mother with children 
to work, then we must be prepared to provide her with the support 
she needs to do so. Day care, transportation, health coverage, 
and financial incentives must be an integral part of the package. 

SIXTH/ the financing of the program must recognize that the 
Federal government reaps more of the savings when a family leaves 
welfare than do State and local governments . Consequent ly, the 
Federal government should be prepared to bear a greater share of 
the cc-*- of the program. 

SEVENTH, we must coordinate conflicting Federal policies . 
The majority of aFDC recipients also receive food stamps yet 
there are large variations in program rules. These variations 
are unnecessary. By working to remove many of the inequities, we 
can reduce confusion, save money and streamline both programs. 

EIGHTH, we must work to improve inadequate benefit levels . 
Although education, training and work programs can reduce the 
need for cash welfare programs, they will not eliminate it. For 
those who remain on AFDC — including those who need AFDC as a 
supplement to low wages — benefit levels must be improved. In 
22 states today, combined AFDC and food stamp benefits are less 
than 70 percent of poverty. As I noted earlier, AFDC benefits 
have declined in real terms, not increased as tliey should have. 
Obviously, repairs need to be made to our safety net. 

FINALLY, and most importantly, we can't expect to eliminate 
welfare dependency overnight . It will take time and a sustained 
commitment. We must be prepared to make that commitment and not 
waiver from it, even if it means increased costs in the short 



Our welfare system should provide families with more than 
just subsistence. It should provide the opportunity and 
incentive to become self*suf f icient. All too often, it offers no 
such hope. Ironically, instead of solving this problem, we have 
been forced over the past few years to consider only how to cut 
Federal spending for poverty programs, while we are all 
concerned about cutting the deficit, we must also recognize that 
some of the important reforms of our welfare system-- such as 
training and education for welfare recipients and day care for 
their children — will cost more money than we are now wpending. 
If we are serious, however, about breaking the cycle of poverty, 
we must be ready to make the necessary investment. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY, U A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Congreflsmaii Downey. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the swboommittee for giving ma tliis opportunity to testify today. I 
am not often humble, as I sumect you are aware, but as a student 
of the chairman's writings — €t your writings— on these issues and 
my colleagues these days, my speaking to you on welfare leform is 
a little like Pat Robertson explaining the scriptures to God, or the 
other way around — I am never quite sure. 

Twenty years ago we launched a war on poverty in which, you. 
BIr. Chairman, played a seminole role; and while the battles to lift 
the elderly out of poverty and to provide health, nutrition, and edu* 
cation benefits to the poor were largely suooessful in alleviating the 
suffering of millions of Americans, there are many batttes that 
remain: children, particularly children under 6; female heads of 
households; the disabled, and 1 out of 10 elderJy are easily defina- 
blegroups in need today. 

The question now is how do we, the Federal Government, local 
government, and State government, meet that need and carry on 
the war? A move away from the status quo can be frightening and 
politically difficult for some of us, but the time has come once 
again for radical thouc^ts and bold action on the welfiue frtmt. 

It is simply unconscionable to let so many of our citizens fall 
through the safety net that is continually pulled out from under 
the poor. Tluit is wby it is so heartening to see so many distin- 
|uiued Members of umjmss, GovemorB' organizations such as the 
Waticmal Association of State Budget Officers, the National League 
of Cities, the National Governors Association, and others make wel- 
faie reform the priority it needs to be. 

We need to lead a two-pronged attack on poverty in America. 
First, we must reaffirm our commitment to the social contract, 
whose terms were most reoenti^ described in a study by a commis- 
sion of our own Governor, Bfano Cuomo. And I conunend it to you, 
Mr. Chairman, if you have not seen it; it is a superb work on this 



Second, we must reinvigorate the relationship between the differ* 
ent levels of government Government at all levels has obligations 
to those it represents. In tiie case of the poor, the Federal Govern* 
ment has a special responsibility to provide iobe, opportunities, 
health care, day care; and for those demonstrably unable to train 
for work or find work, a guaranteed minim nur^ standard of living 
or, as you suggest, a job. 

Tlie c h ai rm a n 's former White House colleage, William Saphire, 
pointed out an important paradox. The need both for n^tj^^l 
uniW and local diversity; the need to establidi quality and foimess 
at the natkmal level ajid uniqueness and innovation at the local 
level. It sounds easv, but the conflict built into the paradox has ex* 
ploded in riots and built unrespcmsive hureaucraoM. With thei'^ 
two considerations, the social contract, the Federal/local paradox, 
we are left with a practical consideration: How do we get from 
where we are to where we ou|^t to be? 

The legislation that Senator Evans and I introduced late in the 
last Congress and will socm reintroduce in a revised form in tiie 
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next one goes a long wav toward meeting both of rhise otjectives. 
It increafles the monthly AFDC caf^3load hy 1.1 million pe<^>le, 
raiaes the benefit levels of 4 5 million people in 34 States, makes 5 
million children newly eligible for Medicaid, increases Federal ex- 
penditures over current services by an estimated |14 billion, and 
provides $1 billicm for the develofnoent and operation of programs 
that put able AFDC recipients to woriL 

At the same time, the legislati<m calls for the devoluticm of many 
social services, infrastructure, ami community development pro- 
grams. Gmceming Safdiire's fBomess issue, it simply makes no 
sense whatsoever— as we have ^MyM«wH*d and as has been Ai ^ m^ 
here— for a poor Ceunily of three in California to receive braefits of 
$587 while, lust across the border, a poor Nevada fiEunihr receives 
less than $900 a month. I don't mean to sin^^e out these Kates> 

The example just illtutrates that it is demonstrably true that 
poverty is a national problem, not limited to any jurisdiction or ge- 
ographic entity. And I suspect that for our State, we could probably 
dbraw the border comparisons between ourselves and New Hamp- 
shire that would be ecpially staiiL in terms of the differences. 

The legislation asks a basic <)uestion: What level of Govmmsent 
can do which tasks more effecbvelv? Federal resources must be di- 
rected in the best w^ possible. Now. tiiis is more true than ever 
because the FeAcitA Government amply does not have the monqr 
and will not in the foreseeable future to do what it has been doing 
todajr. 

Cities and Statet; must step into the void resulting from reor- 
dered Federal priorities. How much of a v<rid is there left to fill 
under the legislation I am advoci^infl^ Well, the Federal share of 
State and load revmues will decline only an estimated 1 perooit 
Compare that with tbe chart that Senator Evans showed, with 
more than a 25 percent real decrease in inteigovemmental pro- 
gram funding in the past 6 years; and vou will see the difference 
between our innovative and recent budget decisions and those df 
what has been happening. 

There are many pecq>le who think that if a Democratic President 
is electee, if the budget climate changes, if, if, it is time to face 
some facts. We live with these budget deficits and the fiscal am- 
straints we currently face for as far as the eye can see, to quote a 
former student of yours. And while I don't nave 20/20 vision any 
more, I can still see pretty welL 

What is the message here? Even if the Evans-Downey legislation 
did not exist. States and localities would have to learn to get almig. 
There is simply no choice. Cleveland is closer to ColunuMis than 
Washin^fton, San Francisoo closer to Sacramento than Washington, 
and Chicago is a lot closer to ^ninafield than Washington. We 
have all iMmed to go to Washington m that particular game; and 
while I regret it, the 2-minute warning is about to sound. 

It is time to play the old home game in the State capitoL It is a 
new aame with new rules and new players, but to be frank, it is 
one that cannot be passed up. Hie demise of revenue sharing, the 
direct grants to cities in our legislation on a $2 billion a year per- 
manent basis, this will become mudi more important 

In some o^ses, I have been tdd, these direct targeted grants will 
be more than equal the dollars received by subSdies m the last 
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jrear of revenue sharing. And as cities grow more expert in lobby- 
ing their own State capitols, there is nothing to stop a city from 
receiving a healthy portion of the $2 billion grant that go Erectly 
totheStatee. 

Now, one thing must be made abundantly clear. The legislation 
that we have introduced and will remain revenue UAUtnuwithin 
the Federal budget context However, the sodal contract is not rev- 
enue neutral As we shift the domestic budget more toward income 
maintenance, we will also shift the station's priorities. That will be 
a welcome change in my opinion. 

Revmue neutrality is nec essa ry at this time in order to get this 
type of hearing that the proposal, in my opinion, deserves. It is a 
means to an admirable end, certainly not a scheme to starve those 
in need. 

Hie bottom line is clear. Regiardless of the Evans-Downey legisla- 
tion, the Federal Government in the next 10 to 20 years wmbe 
largely directed out of Washington in the cities and States glance 
game. It is an inevitability and we in Congress are going to have to 
come to grips with it Let us turn what could be a stressing situa- 
tion into an opportunity to serve the Nation's poor. 

BIr. Ch a irm a n , vou were talking briefly before in a colloquy 
Chairman Ford nbout the nature of itho is poor. The fact is that 
there are 33 million poor Americans, and fh^ bistinct minority of 
them are the chnmicaUy poor tii c live m cities or the homeless. 
We tend to think iLm l!ii0 problem is somehow insurmountable. 

As you a^rrectiy pointed out, AFOC tends to be just a transition 
for son&d people; but we have mudi greater responsibilities than 
just welfare reform in my view. Hie working poor have had it bad 
for too long, and we made a very, very important move when we 
passed the tax reform bill last year in tn^iring marginal changes 
for the people idio work to keep more of their money. 

The area of health care, the area of income maintenance, and 
the area of housing, it seems to me, are critical national responsi- 
bilities. And as long as we provide obligations, we want our poor to 
woric, to try and be retrained, and to be educated. Those are the 
respcmaibilities we expect from them; as well, th^ have certain 
thinas to expect from us: to help them be retrained, to help them 
be educated, and to help them find work. 

That system of respcmsibilities coming from a Government to its 
neof]e and back from its people to a Government is one that has to 
be imbedded in our minds and, at the same time, we have got to 
sort out mbo is going to do what 

I didn't have a chance yesterday to testify with Senator Evans 
before the National League of Cities; we had an intemesting battle 
in the House of Representatives. 

Sena|x>r Motnihan. And that was noted. 

CoivresBman Downey. You noted it? Fortunately for me, my 
candidate was successful. So, it was time well spent 

But the cities will come to you and say: This Evans*Downey pro- 
posal is going to take mon^ mmi us and give it to the States, and 
we don't want to do that; we have mi real problems dealing with 
the homeless. We want to work with them; we don't want to fi^t 
the^. We want to work together in the biputisan sense that you 
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and Senator Dole will work together, but a start has to be made 
and a sorting out of responsibilities has to begin. 

And I very, very much welcome tiiis opportunity to work with 
vou; as I have been inspired by you during the years that you have 
been my Senator, mv senior Senator, it is a privil^e, as I said 
before, to be here and have this opportunity to snare my views. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. That is very generous of you, 
Tom. May I thank you for first-rate testimony and first-rate real- 
ism? We are looking for these conunonalities. 

You used the term ''sodal contract." I think we are going to hear 
mor^vpf that from Dr. Bane, who will be speaking for Governor 
Cuomo^. who cannot be here today. Your Long bland Railroad 
strike — 

Qjaughter.] 

Congressman Downey. That is why I am glad I am here. 
Senator Moynihan. You are here on duty. 
Congressman Downey. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator MoYNiHAN.NAnd representing ^our people. The idea of a 
social contract is emerging. We are b^;mning to understand that 

Cu make an agreement with your community, and you have to 
ep your end up. That is, you can't just say, ''ti^e care of me''; 
you have to take care of yourself because you have an obligation to 
socie^ at large. You are part of the whole, as well as being an indi- 
vidwd. 

You made again the very important point that— and since you 
are on the subconunittee 

Congressman Downey. And as ranking Democratic member, 
amazingly enough. 

Senator Moynihan. When we think of welfare recipients, we 
tend to have a mindset— or tell me if you think otherwise — that 
they are a sort of fixed population out there, which is no more true 
than if you said that people receiving unemployment compensation 
always are receiving unemployment compensation. As an old As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, I think I can say that the statistics 
breakdown. 

The minority of recipiento of unemployment compensation have 
been receiving it for 3 to 6 months. Those who extmust the maxi- 
mum amount of time available — now 39 weeks — are a minority of 
all unemployed persons. But the migority are people who have had 
their plants closed, their schedules changed; they are out of work 
for a period and tliey draw their insurance and then go back to 
work. 

Dependence on welfare is quite parallel, isn't it, when you think 
about it? 

Congressman Downey. Absolutely. And I had thought of putting 
together— and I still may do it — a Quiz for our colleagues — about 
who is poor and who is on welfare; but I dare say it might strike 
some as being too cute. But when you take out the people who are 
incapable of working — children, the very old, the disabled, and the 
sick — and you then take a look at the number of people who are 
poor, tiie vast migority of them work. It is a very small percentage 
of our population that is poor and able to work and on welfare. 

You know, this comes as a continuing revelation to those who 
have looked at this for the first time. 
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Senator Moynihan. I have been there. In the late 1960*8 when 
this issue first began to be raised, a Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare could put an end to the discussion simply by announc- 
ing that of all the people receiving Federal welfare, only a handful 
were able-bodied male adults. Right. Yes. We know that. But does 
that mean we don't have a problem? That was meant to say we 
have no problem, and it ended up leaving the children to their own 
resources and to a very cruel decade and a half of neglect by the 
federal government. 

You are very concerned to see that medical care for poor chil- 
dren be made universal? 

Congressman Downey. Absolutely. I mean, I think it is a dis- 
grace— you can use other adjectives—that in this society we treat 
our children the way we do. And I think the people of our country 
ought to pass the Ck>ngre8S— both Houses of us— by in a recognition 
that this must be done. And it is just a question of getting it done, 
and it must be done in this session of C!ongress. To delay any 
longer 

Senator Moynhian. Your point about the California-Nevada 
border, and on one side a child will g^t twice the provisions of 
money to be looked after and be cared for than on the other side, 
which is just like a line d awn in the sand, which is literally what 
it is. 

Congressman Downey. If you were poor in Lake Tahoe— and I 
don't know that anyone is— that would be an example of a town 
divided by a line where on one side you are poor and get one 
amount and on the other side 

Senator Moynihan. Like a line in the water, right. All right. 
And if you are on welfare, say, within the State of California or in 
the State of New York, if you are receiving AFDC benefits, you re- 
ceive full medical coverage for your children. If you are working 
and poor, your children get no medical benefits. 

Are those children less needful of medical benefits? Will they get 
fewer bumps, breaks, fractures, and all the things that happen to 
kids? And every so often, something that is a great deal more seri- 
ous? 

Congressman Downey. Absolutely. And we should be able to 
make this appeal directly to our supply side friends who are always 
talking about marginal incentives. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Congressman Downey. What is the marginal incentive to work if 
your child is sick and you want to go to work, and you realize that, 
if > . go to work, you will lose the coverage for them— the medical 
coverage? I mean, it is crazy. 

The amazing thing about the early years of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration is what we found statistically— those of us who are deeply 
concerned about this— and that was that people, even when they 
had their AFDC benefits reduced, continued to try and work, with 
less. They were getting less from the Government, and yet they 
continued to go to work even though it may have meant for some 
of them loss of benefits and loss of health care because the dignity 
of work is so engrained in our society that this is what propelled 
them. 
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And the more frightening statistic was the absolute reduction of 
hope that this Grovemment was deciding to visit upon millions of 
people who need it; and that, to me, is a very sad legacy, and I 
would hope that the years of social darwinism are over and that we 
can begin a much more enlightened decade. 

Senator Moynihan. You can certainly hope that that particular 
mindset is over, but it did succeed in what was really a very large 
and very subconscious enterprise, which had so disabled the fi- 
nance of the Federal Government that, no matter what followed, 
little could be done. You have said that— as far as the eyes could 

You really do think— how did you put it?— that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the next 10 to 20 years will be largely out of the direct 
Washington-to-city grants game? You just think that is something 
we are going to have to live with? 

Congressman Downey. Yes, I think so. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. You could go around last year and predict 
that general revenue sharing would continue, because everyone 
ySsed it. But it didn't. 

Congressman Downey. It didn't. And the other thing we have to 
face is that for the last 2 years and probably this vear, the defense 
budget will be frozen, and we may even freeze it next year, but 
that is not an inevitability. I mean, even under a Democratic ad- 
ministration in 1989, defense expenditures — if you know the histo- 
ry of them, and I know you have, and I have watched them pretty 
closely— have a period of ups and downs, much like the business 
cycle. 

And for many of our friends in the cities, they take the following 
attitude: Look, don't try to screw around with CBBG's and UDAC 
and EDA and other programs like that. Let's just tough it out 
these 2 years because, when we get a new President in the White 
House — a Democratically controlled House and Senate— these pro- 
grams are going to be pumped up again, and that will help us to 
deal with our problems. 

That is not going to happen. It is not going to happen for a 
couple of reasons. One is that, politically, the inevitability of new 
ideas, which you are nurturing b> these hearings and Harold will 
over on the House side, will mean that they will be new proposals, 
and people will turn away from some others— I mean, not the 
things that have worked; 1 mean some people would argue that 
Head Start and some others were tremendously successful pro- 
grams — but they will look for new opportunities and new pro- 
grams. 

Two, defense expenditures will begin to rise; and three, the inevi- 
table size of these deficits will not come down unless we are pre- 
pared to raise revenue, and I don't see the political will frankly 
from the White House to do that. 

So, there will be the pressure to continue as Senator Evans, I 
think, graphically described, to continue to slice the baloney on 
those programs. If you want to maintain a thin lifeline for those 
programs, as opposed to a bold new approach of dealing with pover- 
ty, then so be it. That is what the cities will argue; but I think that 
they will find that there will be less receptive ears in this Con- 
gress. 
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Senator Moynihan. Isn't it th? case, sir, that regardless of any 
other effect, the debt service has so hugely increased that it com- 
r unds 

Congressman Downey. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. You cannot pass a joint resolution saying we 
are not going to pay any more interest this year. We will just pay 
it much like we paid it last year 

Congressman ttowNEY. Or a portion of it. 

Senator Moynihan. That won't work. We can't say cut the inter- 
est payments in half. We have gone from about $65 billion in 1980 
when it was in the system, to about $130 billion this year, haven't 
we? 

Congressman Downey. Something like that. Well, I think we are 
above that. I think we are between ^150 and 

Senator Moynihan. Well, with every additional $100 billion of 
deficit, you get an extra $7 or $8 billion in interest to pay the fol- 
lowing year; and it never goes away. 

Congressman Downey. Sir, you and I— and I think I am correctly 
characterizin your position— were not supporters of the Gramm- 
Rudm^a lo,; nt on. 

Senator nihan. I was 1 of 24 Members here who voted 
against i 

Congressman Dowk f. And happily so in my opinion, but the 
fact is that we still live with its dictates, and it will rule from the 
grave even if we were to somehow kill it with 1,000 cuts. That is 
the other reason why this grant-in-aid program 

'^^nator Moynihan. You are asking for realism for the next 20 
^ears. If we care about the children, we care enough to say so'-'.e 
vhings that are not very pleasant. 

Congressman Downey. Absolutely. 

Senator Moyniha And by telling ourselves the truth 

Congressm. y Dow>iey. And teiling it to the cities and localities 
who are our test friends and who are the front line soldiers in the 
fight on poverty. I mean, no on^ disputes their concern and the fact 
that we burden them additionally, that there are going to be 
changes and to work with us in the process of making those 
changes. 

Senator MoyniHAn. I doi want to keep you; you have been so 
patient. You were here righ» at the beginning, and you have been 
more than helpful. One last question, sir, on parental support. 

Would you agree that we have done a very poor job in that 
regard and *t is a chaotic circumstance around the country? We 
now know that the majority of our children will live for some time 
in single parent families— largely because of divorce. You know, I 
was raised— and I am coi^siderably older than you— during the De- 
pression; and I had the idea that only millionairrs got Jvorced, be- 
cause I kept reading the Daily News and they were always million- 
aires getting divorced. 

Congressman Downey. Or the Daily Mirroi-. 

Senator Moynihan. I ater, I realized that others get divorced, a 
mother g * to court somewhere — a county court— and the child 
support award is based largely on the whim of the Ve. It is a 
chaotic ^nd arbitrary system, is it not? And il isn't fan y children. 
It is not fair to anyone involved. 
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Congressman Downey. No. That is absolutely correct. And all 
that it takes is for someone to spend a day or two in family court 
in our State to understand that, while children are amazingly resil- 
ient human beings, we test that resiliency in ways that are pro- ^ 
foundly unsettling. 

Senator Moynihan. And it is time that we asked for some na- 
tional uniformity on this. 

Congressman Downey. I agree completely. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. We are ir agreement on the major 
points, <md we thank you very much, sir. It was very generous of 
you to come over as ranking Tuember of the House subcommittee 
that has jurisdiction. We really do hope that in the 100th Congress 
we can do something about this most serious social issue. 

Congressnian Downey. If we could only solve the Long Island 
Railroad strike, we would be even more fondly remembeied by our 
constituents. 

Senator Moynihan. Shall we say that could be taken as an 
omen? If we can solve that, we can do this. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much for coming. 

Congressman Downey. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Now then, our next witness was to be the 
President of the National League of Cities, who is flying in from 
Deny CO, the Honorable Cathy Reynolds, who is Councilwoman- 
at-Large in Denver. And I am handed a note that her plane has not 
yet landed and that staff are waiting for her at the ai ort. We do 
very much want to hear her. Ts Don Frazer in? No. We ;vill just sit 
here until the plane lands. We have other excellent presentations 
to be made, and we will just follow our list, which our able commit- 
tee staff has put together. 

Dr. Mary Jo Bane is here, as I can see. How she got here, I don't 
know, but she is here representing Governor Cuomo of New York. 
She will give his testimony in effect. 

All t^timony, may I say, will be included in the record in full, 
even if individuals do not read it in its entirety, and you perhaps 
v^ould not want to read this in its entirety. 

May I say that if you don't think that they are having a lot of 
trouble ;vith snow in Albany, the Governor's testimony begins with 
page ^ and then goes to page 3, tnen page 2 and then back to page 
3— Well, I am going to leave it up tc you to straighten that out. 
[Laughter.] 

The Grovernor, with whom I spoke last evening, called to Gay he 
couldn't leave the State. There is a labor dispute, and he has to be 
there. In any event, there is nothing like being original in these 
matters, and without making any sensible revelations, I think we 
have an original before us and we welcome you indeed. 

[The prepared wiitien testimony of Congressman Downey fol- 
lows:] 
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Statement of Rep. Thomas J. Downey 



I want to thank the distmgu isheJ Chairman of this Subcommittte 
for the opportunity to testify on welfare '•eform today, 

I'n not often humbled. But as a student of the Chairman's 
writings on tnese issues Pince my college days, my speaking to you 
an welfare reform is like Pat Robertson explaining scripture to 
God. Or IS that- the other way around I've never been quite sure. 

Twenty years ago we launched a war on poverty in wtixch, Mr. 
Chairman, you played a seminal role. And while the battles to lift 
the elderly out of poverty, and to provide health, nutrition and 
education benefits to the pror were largely successful and 
alleviated the suffering ot millions of Americans, th*.re are many 
battles that remain. Children - particularly children under age six 
- female headed households, the disabled, and one out of ten elderly 
are easily definable groups m need today. The question now is how 



government - n^et that need and carry on the war? 

A move away from the status quo can be frightening and 
politically difficult for some ot us, but the time has come once 
agair for radical thoughts and bold action on the welfare front. it 
IS simply unconscionable to let so many of our citizens fall through 
the safety net that is continually pulled out from under the poor. 

That IS why it is so heartening to see so ,nany distinguished 
Members of Congress, Governors and organizations such as the 
National Association of State BuJget Officers, the National League 
of Cities, the National Governors Association, and others make 
welfare reform the priority it needs to be 

We need, I beli<?ve, a two pronged attack on poverty wj America. 
First, we must reaffirm our commitment to the social contract, whose 
terms were most recently described m the study commissioned by New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo. Second, we must remvigorate the 
relationship between th? different levels of government. 

Government, at all le/els, has obligations to thos*? it 
represents, in the case of the pof" , the Federal Government has a 
special responsihility to provide opportunity, jobs, health care, 
day care, and, for those demonstrably unable to train for work or 
£nd work, a guaranteed minimum standard of living. 



the Federal Government, local government ,nd s*'ate 
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The ChaifTnan's former White House colleague, .lli^m S'^fire, 
pointed out iin important paradox: the *need both for national unity 
and local diversity; a need to establish equality ind fairness at 
the national level and uniqueness and innovation at the local 
level. Sounds easy, but the conflict built into the paradox has 
exploded m riots and built unresponsive bureaucracies.* 

With th*"-e two considerations, the social contract and the 
Federal/local paradox, we are left with a practical consideration. 
How do we get from where we are to where we ought to be? 

The legislation that Senator Evans and I introduced late in the 
last Congress, and will soon reintroduce in a revised form in the 
next month, goes a long way toward meeting both of these objectives. 

It increases the monthly APDC caseload by : .1 million people, 
raises the benefit levels of 4.5 million people m 34 states, makes 
S n.illion children newly eligible for HediCiid, increases Federal 
expenditures over current services by an estimated $14 billion 
dollars, and provides $1 billion for the development and operation 
of programs that put able AFDC recipients to «iork. At the same time 
the legislation cJils Lor the devolution of many social service, 
inf''jistiucture, and community development programs. 

Concerning Safire's fairness issue, it simply makes no sense 
whatsoever for a poor family of three in California to receive 
benefits of $587 while, just across tne border, a poor Nevadan 
famil<» receives ^^Of) less per month. ^ don'i mean to single out 
these states. The example jus*- illustrates wh «t is demonstrably 
t;ue. Poverty is a National problem, not limited to any 
jurisdiction or geographic entity. 

The legislation asKS a basic questicn. What level of government 
can do which tasks most effectively? Federal resources nii«'' n<> 
directed m the best way possible. This is more true th ,er 
because the Federal Government ? i..ply does not have the mone/, and 
will not m the foreseeable fut>jr^, to do what it has been doing. 
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Cities and states must step into the void resulting from 
reordered Federal priorities. How much of a void is there left to 
fill under the legislation I'm advocating? The Federal share of 
state and local revenues will decline by only an estiiMted 1%. 
Compare that with the more than 25% real decrease m 
inter go ver nnental program funding in the past six years and you'll 
see the difference between our initiative and recent budget 
decis ions . 

There are many people who think that if a Democratic President 
is elected, if the budget climate changes, if, if, if... It is time 
to face some facts. He will live with these budget deficits and the 
fiscal constraints we currently face for 'as far as the eye can 
S'^e." And While I don't have twenty/ twenty vision anymore, I can 
still see pretty well. 

What IS the message here? Even if the Evans/Downey legislation 
did not exist, states and localities would huve to learn to get 
along. There simply is no choice. Cleveland is closer to Columbus 
than to Washington, San Francisco is closer to Sacramento than to 
Washington^ and Chicago is closer to Springfield than to 
Washington. We * ^ve all learned the 'go to Washington" game. And 
while I regret it, the two minute warning is about to sound. 

It's time to play 'old home day in the state capitol.' It's a 
new game, with new rules, and new players, but - to be frank - it's 
one that can't be passed up. 

With Che demise of Revenue Sharing, the direct grants to cities 
m our legislati'tn - on a ^2 billion per year permanent basis - 
become that much more impi^rtant. In some cases, I have been told, 
these direct targeted grants will more tnr.n equal the dollars 
received by some cities in the last year of Revenue Sharing. And as 
cities grow more expert in lobbyin<j their own state capitols, there 
IS nothing to stop a city from receiving a healthy portion of the $2 
billion in grants that go directly to states. 
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One thing must be 3iade abundantly clear. The legislation ve 
have introduced is, and will remainr revenue neutral within the 
Federal budget context. However r the social contract is not r<>venue 
neutral. As we shift the Federal domestic budget more toward incoBie 
Mintenancer we will also shift this Nation's priorities. That will 
be a welcooe change. Revenue neutrality is necessary at this tme 
in order to get the type of hearing this proposal deserves. It is a 
neans to an adnirable endr certainly not a scheme to starve those in 
need. 

The bottom line is clear. Regardless of th« Evans/Downey 
legislation r the Federal Government in the next 10 to 20 years will 
be largely out of the direct Washington to city grants gane. It is 
an inevi tabil it' , and we in the Congress are going to have to cone 
to grips with. Let us turn what could be a distressing situation 
into an opportunity for the Nation's poor. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. MARY JO BANE* MEMBER, NEW YORK STATE 
TASK FORCE ON POVERTY AND WELFARE, PRESENTING THE 
STATEBIENT OF HON. MARIO CUOMO, GOVERI^^OR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

Dr. Bane. Thank you. Senator. I got here by shuttle hopping, 
which was not a pleasure. It is, however, a pleasure to be here, and 
I am delighted to be able to represent the Governor. I am speaking 
as a member of his Task Force on Poverty and Welfare and also as 
the former Executive Deputy Commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Social Services. 

Last year around the same time that the President and many 
other groups were starting to look into the issue of welfare reform. 
Governor Cuomo appointal a task force of academics and commis- 
sioners of the nugor State agencies to address the issues of poverty 
and welfare reform. 

The report that we delivered lu llie Governor last month, enti- 
tled "A New So 'al Contract," provides an overall framework for 
our thinking, and we hope it can also help your thinking about 
these issues. There are several major themes in our report, many 
of which have much in common with the proposals that you have 
already heard today from Senator Evans and Congressman Downey 
and that you will hear from other people. 

One of the major themes is that the problem is much broader 
than welfare. As long as some of our citizeris are less productive 
than they might be, all ^ us — our hopes, our dreams, our economic 
well-being— are dragged down. 

We cannot get to the root oi these problems and solve them by 
tinkering with public assistance. Instead, we must address the 
broader issue of poverty in a welfare prevention, if you will. 

A second major theme is that poverty is not one phenomenon, 
but many. Others have mentioned this already, but the stereot3rpe 
that many people have — that most poor people don't work, don't 
want to work, never get manied and continue to have children, 
hve in an urban ghetto — are simply wrong. Forty percent of the 
poor are children; two-thirds of the nonelderly poor live in a house- 
hold where someone works* Only about half the poor receive public 
assistance. 

The problem with holding on to the old stereotypes in the face of 
this diversity is that it tempts us into thinking that there can be a 
single simple solution, like workfare, or passing out benefits, or 
giving flexibility to the States. And that is just wrong. 

The only way we can realiy make progress is to understand the 
problems and take them on one by one; and when we do that, when 
we take an approach of "divide and conquer," we see that many of 
the problems can in fact be alleviated, and that we can make some 
progress. We know how to do some things that will be genumely 
helpful. 

A third theme in our report, which is entitled ''A New Social 
Contract," is that that is indeed what we need, an effort among all 
of us — Government, business, and private citizens — that recognizes 
mutual obligations. 
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Too often, I think, welfare reform efforts have focused only on 
the obligations of clients or only on the obligations of Government. 
New efforts, we believe, must include both. 

We expect people who are able to work— and they expect them- 
selves to do so— or ought to prepare themselves for work. In return, 
Groyemment must ensure that hard work and a sense of responsi- 
bility will in fact pay off and that opportunities for work, educa- 
tion, and training are available. 

In translating these themes into proposals, our task force en- 
gaged in what one task force member termed r 'radical incremen- 
talism,' with many pieces of the strategy, most of which attempt to 
build on the be^ of programs that are already in place. The first 
piece is that we need to focus on the economy and tne productivity 
of our labor force. No significant progress can be made in reducing 
poverty and reforming welfare without increases in employment, 
unprovements in the wages and benefits associated with entry level 
work, better training and job readiness among the poor, and efforts 
to reduce racial discriminaticn. 

We must invest in the labo^ force. Level of skiU needed bv work- 
ers is increasing. The poor are the least prepared to enter this new 
labor market, ^e cannot afford this loss ot talent, especially if the 
demography of our labor force changes aiid we realize a shortage of 
entry-level workers. 

Creating a first class work force requires reforms in education, 
investments in preschool education, support for training, and com- 
pensatory education. New York has long been a leader in oroviding 
education to its residents, with efforts ranging from innovative pro^ 
grams to preschooler through the many campuses of the State uni- 
yermty. New York is this vear serving 10,090 disadvantaged chil- 
dren in experimental preschool programs, and the Governor in this 
year's budget proposed an expansion of this program and set as the 
goal the provision of early childhood education to every disadvan- 
tas^ 4-year-old in the State. 

This schooling is to be complemented increased efforts to de- 
velop and coordinate child care services so that working poor fami- 
lies can be assured of appropriate care for their children. Congres- 
sional efforts on behalf of Head Start, of course, are also an impor- 
tant part of tills strategy of developing our labor force. 

The next pieces of the task force s radiod incrementalist strategy 
ensure thF^ people who work bard, fulfill taeir responsibilities, and 
contribute to a growing and productive economy indeed reap their 
rewards, that they are able to support themselves at a level above 
poverty, without having to rely on welfare. That is not now the 
case. Two-thirds of the poor— and this has been mentioned before — 
are working poor, many of them full-time workers. 

Fairness aemands that supports and services be available to 
those who work to avoM both poverty and welfare. Attention to the 
problems of the working poor is also important in order to be able 
to really reform welfare. Everybody agrees that work is and should 
be better than welfare; but to bring that about, you have two 
choices. You can either make welfare worse or you can make work 
better. 

We think we have tried the approach of making welfare worse 
long enough. Now, it is time to try the other approach, enhancing 
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the status, dignity, and rewards of work. These are the things that 
the task force thinks need to be done. 

First of all, eliminating the tap in health care coverage between 
Medicaid and employer coverage. Senator, you have made this 
^int several times already this morning: that one of the great 
dumbnesses" of the welfare iratem is the fact that you lose Aledic- 
aid when you go oflF welfare. We need to solve that problem. 

Ensuring access to affordable child care, including making more 
preschool available. Revising tax systems to allow working poor 
famihes with children io keep more of their earning. Obviously, 
this last year's tax reform law was a wonderful lan^nark in that 
regard. State income taxes on the working poor have been elimi- 
nated in New York State as well, and we urge continuation of that 
in other States. 

Increasing the earned income tax credit. This was increased in 
last year's tax bill and is an important way of supplementing 
income of the working poor. We believe it should be further ex- 
panded to take family size into account and to be a genuine supple- 
ment to working poor earuings. 

Senator Moynihan. Noted. 

Dr. Bank. We also believe that reviving the minimum wage law 
is important to keep pace with productivity and wage increases 
generally. There is one group of often working poor who are in par- 
ticular need of support, and these are single parents, usually 
women, who now make up the bulk of the welfare caseloads. It is 
often very difficult, even with the best of will for single parents to 
support themselves and their families through their own work 
alone. 

Now, the logical supplement, as you have pointed out. Senator, is 
child support; but all too often, the custodial parent is left with full 
responsibility for raising the children with no or very little flnan- 
cial support from the noncustodial parent. Now, both the Federal 
Government and the New York government and other States have 
niade progress in locating fathers, establishing paternity, obtaining 
child support orders, and increasing the amount cf collection. 

New York increased its child support collections, for example, 
from $145 million in 1981 to $205 million in 1985. But we believe 
we must do more in the way of establishing child support guide- 
lines, indexing orders, making wage withholding manc&tory, and 
iniproving enforcement. 

Governor Cuomo will this year propose to the State Legislature 
the establishment of guidelines for use in calculating child support 
orders and the establishment of a system <rf universal mandatory 
wage withholding for child support. In addition, we will propose a 
demonstration of an assured child support system, similar to the 
one Wisconsin is already b^innin^ to develop. Under this system, 
a ci:stodial parent with an order m place would be guaranteed a 
minimum child support benefit wliich, combined with at leeet half- 
time work, would enable her to yipport her family at the poverty 
leveL 

rhe minimum benefits program would be an alternative to 
AIDC for many single parents and is another part of a welfare pre- 
vention strategy. 

What about welfare itself? What is the strategy there? 
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The AFDC program was created many years ago on the ascump 
tion that caretakers of young children should not and did not work. 
The intent was to provide support to families deprived of a bread* 
winner. Society's attitudes toward women and work have changed, 
however; and the AFDC program is slowly changing w^th them. 
For many— and other people have noted this— AFDC now serves as 
a program that helps overcome a familv breakup, loss of a job, or 
otner personal crises. We can assume, I think, that single imrents 
are able to work at least part time, and we can start thinking 
about public assistance recipients as in transition to employment. 

To reflect these changed expectations, the task force recommend- 
ed that public assistance programs should be restructured into two 
new programs: a time-limited transitional program of temporary 
supoOTts and service delivery to help people overcome short-time 
problems and enter the economic mainstream, and a guaranteed 
work program for that small group who are unable at i^iiis period 
of time to make the transition to unsubsidized employment. 

Both parts of this, the transitional program and guaranteed 
work* reflect a new concensus that we liave to change expectations 
in the system. The social contract that we are proposing here with 
these two programs requires much from recipients, including moth- 
€ rs with young children. In order to receive support, they must pre- 
pare themselves for employment or work; but it requires much 
from Government as well, in particular, that we improve the econ- 
omy, provide training oppoilucities, and provide necessary support 
services. 

New York State, like many others, has developed work programs 
for welfare recipients that are beginning to emlxxly these notions. 
The State has shifted the focus of welfare programs from simply 
providing maintenance and support to the needy to giving them 
the tools they require for self suniciency. In every county now, wel- 
fare agencies are developing contracts with their clients that pro- 
vide a spectrum of employmert and training services. 

New York State is seeing results from these efforts. The number 
of jobs for welfare recipients has more than doubled in the last 
four years. In addition, we have put in place the WfN demonstra- 
tion program, the cJTPA program, a substantial grant diversion 
program, and a comprehensive pilot program for women with 
young children. 

Thus, New York, like many other States, is putting in place a 
strata that we believe moves toward a general vision of AFDC 
that is work-oriented and that encompasses genuinely mutual re- 
sponsibilities. The States are enviously looking for Federal support 
in this area. 

Now, the obvious question, of course, is whether we can afTord to 
implement such a multifaceted, broad-based approach to alleviating 
pover^ and reforming welfare. There are three answers to these 
questions. The first is to point out the obvious, that our current 
combination of lost productivitv lost lives, and costly welfare pay- 
ments already costs a great deal. And the coming demographic 
changes suggest that the cost will only increase. Can we aflbrd not 
to is the first answer. The second answer is that we need lo take a 
long-term perspective and think idbout these costs of investments. 
Some of the investments, in education and health care, are expen- 
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sive. Others, such as increasing our efforts to collect child eupport, 
will generate savings. 

And if we are si^ccessful in alleviating poverty and reducing de- 
pendence on welfare, we will have avoicted costs. 

Finally, it is our obligation to help those who are less fortunate 
achieve financial independence. Even in hard times, this country 
with Congress in the leadership, I must admit, over the last couple 
of years, lias found ways to fund programs that were necessary for 
the well-being of the poor. 

If I can leave you with one message trom the Governor and from 
our task force, it is that there is room for optimism here. The prob- 
lems of poverty are complex and difficult, but they are not insolv- 
able. The important p int is that there are many different types of 
poor people, many causes of poverty, and as a result, we have 
many strat^es available to deal with them. One danger we face is 
that we will fail to demand that all parties to the social contract 
fulfill their obligations. It will be too easy once again to place 
undue emphasis on one side or the other of tlis&e mutual obliga- 
tions. 

Some will argue that the Government is not doing enough. 
Others will areue that the poor are not doing enough. But we 
cannot forget that both parties have responsibilities. Working to- 
gether, we believe we have the power to create a society in which 
everyone through education and work can share more fully in the 
American dream. Thank you. 

Senau>r Moynihan. Governor Bane, we thank you very much. 
[Laughter.] 

I would like to make an announcement while I have a moment 
here. I «im very happy to announce that Councilwoman-at-Lai^, 
Ms. Reynolds, has arrived. The plane did laiid; we were worried 
about you. We didn't know if it was just late or had lost its landing 
gear. We had a nervous moment tli^re. We will be hearing you mo- 
mentf-rily. We moved you just one cycle down, and we announced 
that ildj hearing would stay open until you arrived. I am sorry to 
say that Senator Dole and l^nator Bentsen had to leave. 

Again, to common ground here. The first thing we are hearing 
today in every presentation is that there is not one welfare prob- 
lem; there are many. We have found it useful to compare this di- 
verse welfare population with people who receive unemployment 
insurance. Most recede it for a very short time, and for a ver>- 
clear reason. Yet seme are on it for a veiy long time and it expires, 
and we extend it aim then extend it again; and it never quite 
works. 

Another common theme is the notion of work. You are one of the 
nation's most distinguishei scholars in this regard, and I think you 
would agree that nothing has so transformed our possibilities in 
this fieldf than the change in the perception of female emplo3m[ient, 
in the last 15 years. It happened about as subtlely as any social 
change I thmk that can be remembered. 

As you know. Dr. Bane, the percentage of the population in the 
work force used to be known as one of the great ratios. For about 
60 years of measurement, it hung in at about 52 percent. Theie 
was a time when everybody was on a farm, a time when nobody 
was on a farm, a time when children worked in coal mines, a time 
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when nobody worked in coal mines. The population in the work 
force remained about the same. 

And then, in the last 15 years, it has leapt up to about 61 now, 
isn't it? The entry of large numbers of highly educated women in 
the work force: women now work, and women with children work. 
More than 70% of mothers with children aged 6 to 18 are in the 
labor force today. 

And so, when we talked about welfare strategies 15 years ago, to 
mention work was to suggest an insidious and painful and punitive 
exaction was going to be made of a particularly vulnerable group of 
mothers. That objection doesn't arise here. We have really gotten 
past that now. I mean, don't you find that to be true in your actual 
experience in New York? 

I>r. Bane. That does seem to be one of the themes that is emerg- 
ing Trom all of the people who are looking at this issue these days. 
Senator. One of the most striking parts of that statistic is, as you 
know, the increase in the proportion of women with very young 
children — children under one — who are now in the labor force and 
who are working. 

I think, though, that we mustn't forget that for single parents it 
is very difficult for them to support themselves by work alone and, 
whereas it is reasonable to expect work, it is certainly reasonable 
to prepare Ihem for work and to make efforts to move them into 
unsubsidized jobs; but the child support part of this is also very im- 
portant as a supplement to their own work and a way of putting 
together a package. 

Senator MoYmHAN. Yes. Oh, and that is what you mean by 
"social contract," but your notion of a time-limited transitional 
program is almost exactly parallel to unemployment, is it not? 

Dr. Bane. That is right. 

Senator BfOYNiHAN. And a guaranteed work program for that 
small group — and it is a small group. And what do you say? Come 
clean now. [Laughter.] 

How are we doing? Would you say that any Government efforts 
in this r^ard have had any serious impact on the welfare tenden- 
cies in New York State over the last SO years? 

Dr. Bane. Yes, I think I would. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, that is a real table-pounding asser- 
tion. No. I recognize that a scholar's concern is to be precise. What 
has happened there? Could you start by just telling us about the 
welfare incidence in New York State, just for the record? 

Dr. Bane. Having now been away from the State for two months, 
I have probably forgotten everything I learned, so I am not g Ing to 
get all the numbers right; and perhaps we can correct them some- 
how later for the record. 

Seu^cor Moynihan. Surely. 

Dr. B.\NE. In the AFDC caseload in New York State, if I recall 
correctly, when I left it was about $1.4 million. 
Senator Moynihan. $1.4 million. 

Dr. Bane. And there was a total of about 2 million people who 
were receiving either food stamps or Medicaid. 

Senator Moynihan. New York State has a program of public as- 
sistance which is entirely funded by the State. 
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Dr. Bans. That is correct. The 1.4 number includes the general 
assistance, which we call the Home Relief Population, which in- 
cludes both single individuals and two*parent families. The propor- 
tion of that is relative to a population of 17 million or so; and so, 
the proportion of people receiving public assistance in New York 
State is not very dmerent from the rest of the country. 

In terms of work programs. Senator, I think that New York 
State, like many States which have had Home Relief Programs, 
has over the past decade concentrated work program efforts on the 
Home Relief Population. And as you know,^ New York State has 
had a work fair program for home relief recipients, a PWP Pro- 
gram, for a long tmie; and we have had it so long that it is hard to 
say what that population would be like or what that caseload 
would be like in the absence of that. 

But I think there have been very serious efforts made in that 
regard, and recently there have been efforts made to make it not 
just a work-ofT-the-grant program, but a program which would help 
general assistance recipients receive the education and training 
that they need. 

In terms of AFDC recipients, it has been in the last, oh, 5 years, 
I suppose, when serious efforts have been made to bring work-ori- 
ented programs and training programs 

Senator Moynihan. Within the last 5 years? 

Dr. Bane. I would say that. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh. 

Dr. Bane. In contrast to the home relief population 

Senator Moynihan. The total pavments. You know, we estab- 
lished the WIN Program in 1967, if I recall, and the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Act in 1962; yet New York State has only had 
its program in effect for 5 years? 

Dr. Bane. I would say. Senator, or what I was trying to say was 
that in the last 5 years, I *^ink there have been better efforts and 
more consistent efforts tc ise those programs in ways that will 
help welfare recipients and genuinely help them to move on to em- 

fdoyment. Obviously, the WIN Program has been in place for a 
ong time and has been used in New York City 

Senator Moynihan. I don't mean to hold you to any proposition, 
but I want to get to your final statement that we can be oppmistic 
about this. I just want to record my view, and you don't have to 
agree with it. In a place such as New York, about 20 years ago, the 
judmient was made that these problems were insoluble. There was 
nothing you could do, and very little was att 3mpted; and nothing 
much changed— nothing did change, did it? 
Dr. Bane. I wouldn't say that, ^nator. 

Senator Moynihan. Would yov sav the condition of the depend- 
ent poor in New York City today is better or worse than it was 20 
years ago? 

Dr. Bane. Well, that is a hard judgment to make. It is true that 
the povertv problem in New York State is different almost in char- 
acter—in New York City— than it is in the rest of the country. We 
give the figure in the report, and other people have quoted that na- 
tionally perhaps 7 percent of the poor in this country live in highly 
concentrated poverty areas. 

Senator Moynihan. That is a 40 percent poverty rate? 
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Dr. Bane. That is correct. It is 7 percent nationally. In New York 
State» that number is 22 percent. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Dr. Bane. So, the proportion of the poor living hi isolated, highly 
concentrated poverty areas in New York City— and they are pretty 
much all in New York City— is just much greater. It is a much 
moie difncult problem than other places have. The proportion of 
single parent families among that group is very high. The propor- 
tion of welfare receipt is indeed very high. 

I do think, though, that there have been— and with a caseload as 
large as New York State's, it is hard to have big successes because 
there is a lot of inertia and a lot to be done. I think, though, there 
have been some small programs. Tliere has been the Wildcat Pro- 
gram; there has been the programs that New York City has run for 
welfare recipients. There have been many small 

Senator Moynihan. They are all small. 

Dr. Bane. They are all small, but as you know. Senator with this 
problem, it seems to me, you have to build up from the smali 
pieces. You have to start with a couple of hundred here and a thoii- 
sand here and so on because that is the way v e are going to nciake 
progreso. 

Senator Moynihan. I understand there is so.mething called Mass. 
And I recall an occasion maybe eight years ago when we we*^ dis- 
cussing ^doption allowances, and a commissioner of social welfare 
from a State in the high plains, which I will nqt name, came to us 
and was talking about a program th^ had and how very well it 
was working and how this can be done and it ought to be done and, 
indeed, why didn't the national government do i*? And they came 
to me to ask me about it. 

I asked "How many persons do you have receiving adoption as- 
sistance in the State?" The Commisioner looked horrified because 
he didn't know — and his level of not knowing I will explain in one 
moment — and so, he turned and hurriedly had a whispered conver- 
sation with finger counting and so forth witiii someone who had ar- 
rived with him, and then he turned and said "82." He was afraid 
that he might in fact say it was 78 whe.i it was 82 or 87 or what- 
ever. 

One last question. 

Dr. Bane. Yes? 

Senator Moynihan. This d go to my question of how we can 
say very accurately that the Dependent population is quite varied, 
that we have only a small 7 percent group who are truly the hard- 
core dependent poor. I guess David Elwood counts it at 6.7; you can 
get down to decimals on this. 

Dr. Bane. That is right. I rounded to 7. 

Senator Moynihan. And you rounded to 7 p roperly because no 
one knows that much about anything. If you say 10 percent or less, 
you are about right; but there are places where it is 40 percent or 
more, and that is a different issue. You mentioned that your State 
is now going to have an experiment in parental support. How did 
you say that? Oh» a demonstration of absuied child suprjort system 
will be proposed; and we are going to see one of those ' Wisconsin. 
We talked earlier about this. 
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Give us your thoughts. You sav New York managed to raise its 
child support collections from $145 million to $205. If you collected 
all that was owed, what would that figure be? About a billion? 

Dr. Bane. I would think so, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. So, you are getting 20 percent. Jusc for 
the record, would you agree that, with respect to child support- 
first of all, it ought to be part of any social contract. 

Dr. Bane. That is right. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, if you have a baby, you have to raiae 
it. That is all. You know, that is just going to have to be so, and it 
has to be so until that child reaches adulthood. The mother keeps 
doing it for a long time, and so must the male parent. First of all, 
the establishment of paternity is no longer an obstacle, is it? It is a 
fully developed science; isn't that so? We know that the error rates 
are very low. 

Dr. Bans. Technically speaking, yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Secondly, in the Social Security system, we 
really do have a national s^tem of tracking— if we must use that 
word— and we have that ability, have we not? 

Dr. Bans. Yes, we do. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, if I wanted to know where you were 
working, I could go into the back room and call up Baltimore and, 
in about 20 minutes, they would tell me. And in the income tax 
system, we have a similar capability. 

That is m regard to the point I made earlier about how very 
much of this structure is in place. Now, we have met the case for Y 
million of the 12 million poor children. We have the right to collect 
sDousal benefits and to attach wages and to track people. That is 
all in place. We have training programs. We have wie systems for 
the early childhood education and so forth. 

But we don't have the right to pry into new areas of ^cial en- 
deavor to construct a more coherent system. Would you a^ree with 
that? 

Dr. Bane. I would agree with that. Senator. 
Senator Moynihan. And that is why you ended on a note of opti- 
mism? 
Dr. Bane. I did. 

Senator Moynihan. Which not everyone who represents New 
York State is in a position to do. On the other hand, we note that 
you have returned to the Kennedy School, is that correct? 

Dr. Bane. That is correct. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. We congratulate the Kennedy School. As a 
New Yorker, I would say we had some of your best years, and we 
are very proud of you and veiy appreciative. 

Dr. Bane. That is right, and now I am in decline. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Dr. Bane, and thank Governor 
Cuomo for us. 

Dr. Bane. I will. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. And now, representing the National League 
of Cities, the Honorable Cathy Reynolds, who is Councilwoman at- 
Large from Denver, CO. We do very much welcome you, Ms. Reyn- 
olds. You brought an associate with you, if he would like to come 
forward and join you? 

[The pr«»|iared written statement of Governor Cuomo follows:] 
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Senator Moynihan and members of the Subconclttee on 
Social Security and Xncoma Nalntananca Programs, I appraciata 
tha opportunity to talk to you this morning About ona of our 
nation's BOst prassinq and saamingly intractable problems — 
poverty. Early last year, tha Prasidant annouriced his 
intention to study the issue of welfare reform. Many states- 
-who hava been concerned about these issues for years— also 
focused renewed energy and creativity on ways to increase the 
financial independence of those unable to support thamaelvea. 
The fact that you are holding these earinga is another 
indication of the depth of our national concern about poverty 
and welfare reform. 

Our nation has a long history of concern for the poor. 
Last year we celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Statue of Liberty, a symbol of the hope and opportunity we 
hava held out to ttim world's poor since this country was first 
settled. Kew York State, whose concern for the less fortunate 
among us has expressed itself in strong, innovative leadership 
on social issues for more than a century, continues to be in 
the forefront of thinking and action in this area. 

Last year Governor Cuomo appointed a taax fores of 
nationally recognitad experts to address the issues of poverty 
and welfare reform. The report that we delivered to tha 
Governor last month, entitled, a wew SQclai gantraet . provides 
en overall framework for thinking about these issues. I am 
also pleased that the report proved helpful to the Governor in 
shaping some of the proposals he put forth in the budget and 
his State of the State message. I want to share some of these 
ideas with you, as well as some of the specifics of programs 
New York is involved in now. 

You have asked for testimony on welfare reform. While 
reform of our current welfare system is a pressing national 
issue, one of tha main themes of the task force report is that 
the problem is much broader than welfare. As long as some of 
our citizens are less productive than they might be, all of us 
— our hopes , our dreams , our economic well-being — are 
dragged down. We cannot get to the root of those problems and 
solve thea by tinkering with public assistance. We must 
address the broader issue of poverty. We must focus our 
energies on a mutual effort to enable all among us who are 
able to contribute productively to our families and our 
society. On the strong base of a healthy economy and a 
productive citizenry we will then be able to generously lend a 
helping hand to those who cannot work and those who hava 
temporarily fallen on hard times. 
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To do all this •ff«ctiv«ly, th« task forca polntad out 
vary atrongly that va auat racognlaa that povarty la not ona 
phanoaanon but aany. Tha ataraotypa that nany paopla hava — 
that aoat poor paopla don't work, don't want to work, navar 
marry but contlnua to hava childran In ordar to gat aora 
valfara, and llva In an urban ghatto — la aisply wrong, 
forty p«rcant of tha poor ara childran. Two thirda of tha 
non*aldairly poor llva In a houaahold vhara aomaona vorka. 
Only half tha poor racaiva public aaaiatanca. 

The problaa with holding onto our old ataraotypaa 1** tha 
faca of thia dlvaraity la that 1^ taapta ua Into thinking 
thara can ba a aingl«, aiapla aolutlon, lika "vorkfara" or 
caahing out banaf ita and giving fXaxibility to tha atataa. 
Thia la juat wrong. Tha only way wa can aaka prograaa is to 
undaratand tha problau and to taka thaa on ona by ona. Xnd 
whan va do thla*-whan wa taka tha approach of "divida and 
conquar''— wa aaa that many of tha problaaa can ba aolvad^ that 
va can Maka aona prograaa, and that wa know how to do aoma 
thinga that will ba ganuinaly halpful. 

Tha kay ia a ganuinaly outual at fort among all of ua— 
govamaant, bualnaaa and privata <7itizana— that racognisaa our 
mutual obligationa. Too of tan waif ara raform afforta focua 
only on tha obligationa of clianta or on tha obligationa o? 
govamaant. Our naw afforta auat includa both. Wa axpact 
paopla who ara abla to work— and thay axpact thamaalvaa— to do 
ao or to prapara thanaalvaa for work* In ratum wa muat 
anaura that hard work and a aanaa ^f raaponaibllity will in 
fact pay off, and that opportunitiaa for vork, education and 
training ara available. 

The firat thing tha taek force auggaata ia that we need 
to focua on tha aconony and tha productivity of our labor 
force. No aignif leant progreaa can be nada in radu<*ing 
poverty and reforaing welfare without increaaaa in aaployaent, 
improvemente in the wagea and bene f ita aaaociatad with entry- 
level vork, better training and job readinaaa among tha poor, 
and afforta to reduce dlacriainatlon in vagea and aaploynent. 

The initial atap ia to build a atrong, ineluaive economy 
tl.at craatea joba at non*povarty wagaa for aoat workera, and 
that anauraa that wall-trained workera ara available to fill 
thea. New York fltata ia vtry proud of the efforta it haa aada 
to expand the economy and o provide a aetting in which high 
productivity induatriaa can ;row. 

Haw York State ia forging linica between huaan aarvieaa 
programa aiid economic development initiativaa. Sarvicea lika 
job training and recruitment ara being tailored to aaet the 
reguiraaenta of apeeific firma; child care and other aarvicea 
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can also bm j^art of th« package offarad to aapXoyars saakin? 
to locata or ramaln in tha atata. Thla collaboration ia part 
of tha EconoBic DavaXopaant Zonaa progran that ia now gatting 
undarvay. In addition, buainaaaaa applying for atata 
financing aaaiatanca ara baing ma da avara of avaiXabXa 
aarvicas, and of tha banafita accruing to tham aa taxpayara 
vhan th«y aacura tha *'doubla utiXity** of hiring vaXfara 
racipianta. 

Wa Buat aXao invaat in our Xabor forca. Tha XavaX of 
akiXX naadad by vorKara ia incraaaing. Tha poor ara tha laaat 
praparad to antar tha Xabor markat, Xat aXona kaap up with tha 
changing daaanda sada on vorkara. Wa cannot afford thia Xoaa 
of taXant. Aa tha daaography of our Xabor forca changaa, and 
va raalita a ahortaga of antry XavaX vorkara, va viXX ba avan 
Xaaa abXa to afford to Xat anyona drop by tha vayaida. Wa 
naad to eraata a firafcXaaa work forca through raforns in 
education , invaatnanta in pra*achooX aducation, aupport for 
training in tha privata aactor, and conpanaatory education for 
thoaa who lack tha akiXXa and abilitiaa to compata in tha 
Xabor aarlcat. 

Nav York haa Xong baan a Xaadar in providing education to 
ita reaidenta, with efforta ranging froa innovative prograaa 
for pra'^achooXera through the nany caapuaea of the City and 
State oniveraity ayatem. over the paat four yeara, the state 
haa incraaaad ita inveataanta in achooXa by 50 percent, 
targeting auch of thie funding to dropout reduction, improved 
achooXa, and aduXt education. 

Let aa cite one exai^Xe of what the State haa done. For 
aevaraX yeara Nav York haa run a aucceaafuX experiaentaX pre- 
kindergarten prooraa. Thie year it ie aerving 10,000 
dif advantaged chiXdren. Thia year* a budget propoaed an 
expanaion of thia prograa, and aet aa a goaX the proviaion of 
earXy chiXdbood education to every diaadvantagad four-year-oXd 
in the State. Thia achooXing ia to be coapXaaanted by 
incraaaad efforts to develop and coordinate chiXd care 
aervicea, ao that working poor faailiea can ba aasured 
appropriate care for their children. 

It ia clear that theae atrategiea leading to a etronger 
economy and acre productive labor force will benefit everyone, 
not juat tha poor, econoaioally. They alao provide the only 
real hope for dealing with the terribly troubling problaaa of 
poverty in our inner eitiea. The over-repreaentation in poor 
neighborhooda of problaaa like teen pregnancy, dropping out of 
school, eriaa, and withdrawal froa the labor force haa raiaed 
queetiona about the relatienahip between the poverty of a 
neighborhood and the behavior and valuea of ita reaidenta. 
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But a bttttar way to understand th« i««u« i« to r«cognis« 
that tha lack of opportunitiaa and tha iaolation of ghotto 
naighborhooda aatabliahaa a vicious circla in which bahavior 
that ultimataly provoo aalf-dafaating aaau both raaaonabla 
and ravardlng. Young nan, for axaapla, who aaa no la^itiaata 
Job in thair futura say aaa no raaaon to atay in aehool and 
good raMon to bacoma part of tha undarground aconosy. Young 
voman who hava no raaaon to .axpact good marriagaa or 
aatiafyizig earaara should not aurpriaa ua whan thay hava 
childran outsids of aarriaga. 

Tha priaary rola for govamaant ia to provida tha 
opportunity atructura in which changad bahavior, dalayad 
paranthood, achool ooaplation and hard work will indaad pay 
off. That ia why acononic davalepaant and aducation afforta# 
aapscially thoaa diractad at our scat troublad naighborhooda, 
ara ao Important. 

Tha naxt thing wa naad to worry about ia how to anaura 
that paopla who work hard, fulfill thair rasponsibilitiss and 
contributs to a growing and productiva aconony raap thair 
rawarda; that thay ara abla to aupport thaaaalvas and thsir 
fanilias at a laval abova povarty without having to raly on 
vaXfara.4 That ia not now tha caaa. Two thirds of tha poor 
Arlk^wo^King poor, many of thaa full-tima vorkara. Faimaaa 
cwmN^ ^t aupporta and aarvicaa ba availabla to anabla 
thoaa who work to avoid both povarty and waif ara. 

Attantion to tha problaaa * of tha working poor ia alao 
important for \la to ba abla to aohiava rsal raform of waif ara. 
Wa all agraa that work ia and ahouXd ba battar than waif ara. 
To bring thia about wa hava two ehoicaa: wa can maJca valfara 
woraa or aaka work battar. ¥m hava triad tha approach of 
aaking vslfara ^/oraa. Kow it ia tima to try tha othar 
approacht anhancing tha atatua, dignity and rawarda of work. 

Thasa ara tha thinga that wa ought to ba doing. 

o Eliminating tha gap in haalth cara covaraga 
batvaan Madicaid and amployar covaraga. Tha working 
poor and thoaa naar povarty ahould hava accaaa to 
haalth cara through full or partial aubaidiaa. 

o Ensuring accass to affordabla child cara. Thia 
would includa making praachool availabla to mora 
childran and axtanding achool*day programs. 
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3 Mviaing t«x lyatMs to «llov vorklng^poor 
faalllM with chlldran to kaap aora of thalr 
•aminga. Wa applaud tha paaaaga of tha tax rafon 
act which doaa pradaaly thla. Stata incosa taxas 
on tha working poor hava baan aliainatad in Naw York 
Stata as wall. 

o Incraaaing tha Eamad Incoaa Tax cradit. Hhil« 
congraaa ia to ba coamandad or Increaaing tha EZTC. 
it ahould ba axpandad furthar to taka family clza 
into account. 

o ilaviaing tha miniaxun wega lav to kaap paca with 
productivity and vaga incraaaaa ganarally. 

Thara ia ona group of poor, oftan working poor, who ara 
in particular naad of aupport. Thaaa ara aingla paranta, 
uaually woman who now siaka up tha bulk of tha waif ara 
caaaload. All too oftan tha cuatodial parant ia laft with 
full raaponaibillty for raiaing tha childran with no, or vary 
littla, financial aupport froa tha non-cuatodial parant. 
Thaaa nor4-cuatodial paranta hava a raaponaibility to thair 
childran. Both tha fadaral govamaant and Kaw York hava mada 
prograaa in locating fathara, aatabliahing patamity, 
obtaining child aupport o: dara, ana xncraaalng tha anount of 
awarda actually calculatad. In fact, Naw Ycrk incxtaaad Ita 
child aupport collactiona froa Sl45 million in 1981 to $205 
Billion in 1985. 

But va Buat do aora in tha way o£ aatabliahing child 
aupport guidalinaa and indaxing ordara, aaking waga 
withholding oandatory, and iaproving anforcaaant. Govarnor 
Cuoao will thia yaar propoaa to tha Stata lagialatura the 
aatabliahaant of guidalinaa for uaa in calculating child 
aupport ordara and tha aatabliahaant of a ayataa of unlvarsal, 
nandatory vaga withholding. In addition, a daaonatratlon of 
an aaaurad child aupport ayataa will alao ba propoaad. Undar 
thia ayataa a cuatodial parant with an ordar in placa would ba 
guarantaad a alniaua child aupport banafit which, whan 
coabinad with at laaat half-tiaa work, would anabla har to 
aupport har family at tha povarty Xaval. Thia ainiaua ba.nafit 
program would ba an altamativa tc AFOC and ahould ba thought 
of aa a walfara pravantlon atratagy. 

But what about that larga nusJoar of poor houssholds ..-."lo 
ara currantly dapandant on walfara? What typa of atratagy 
ahould wa propoaa? 

Tha AFOC program waa craatad nany yaar a ago on tha 
aaauaption that caratakara of young childran ahould not work. 
Tha intant of tha prograa waa to provlda aupport for as long 
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mm it wm nm^AmA to faaillM d«privtd of a broadvinnor. 
Society** attitudaa tovard vomh and worJc hava ehangad, 
hovavar, and tha AFOC* prograa ia alowly changing with thaa. 
For many, AFDC nov aarvaa aa a program that halpa ovarcoma a 
tamily braak-upr loaa of a job, or otbar paraonal criaia. If 
va aaauM that aingla paranta ara abla to work at laaat part 
tima, than alaoat all currant public aaaiatanca racipiav^t# 
ahould ba thought of aa '*in tranaition** to aaployaant. 

To raflact thaaa changad axpactatlonai tha taak forca 
racomnandad rhat public aaaiatanca programa ahc^uld ba 
raatructurad into two nav prograaa: 

o A tiaa-liaitad tranaitional prograa of taaporary 
incoma aupport and aarvica dalivary to halp paopla 
ovarcoaa ahort<-tara problaaa and antar tha acononic 
aalnatraam. 

o A guarantaad work program for that amall group who ara 
unabla, aftar a pariod of tina, to aaka tha tranaition to 
unaubaldizad amployaant. 

Both parta of thia, tha tranaitional program and 
guarantaad vork/ raflact a naw conaanaua that va hava to 
chanoa axpactationa in tha ayatam, Tha aocial contract 
raguiraa much from racipianta, including mothara with young 
childran. In ordar to racaiva aupport thay muat prapara 
thamaalvaa for amployaant or work. And It raquiraa much from 
govammanti in particular that va improva tha aconomy, provida 
quality training opportunitiaa, and provida nacaaaary aupport 
aarvicaa . 

Nav York Stata^ lika many othara haa davalopad work 
prograaa for valfara racipianta than aabody thaaa notiona. 

Tha Stata haa ahiftad tha focua of valfara programa from 
alaply providing maintananca and aupport to tha naady to 
giving than tha toola thay raguira for aalf^auf ficiancy. in 
avarv locality, valfara aganciaa davalop contracta vith thair 
clianta that provida a apactrua of amployaant and training 
aarvicaa daaignad to halp indlviduala aacura unaubaldizad 
amployaant vith aufficiant aaminga to maka thiir familiaa 
indapandant of public aaaiatanca. 

Kav York ia aaaing raaults from Ita afforta. Tha numbar 
of jobc aaeurad for valfara racipianta by local valfara 
dapartaant affor^ alona haa riaan by mora than fifty parcant 
ovar tha laat four yaara. in addition, tha Stata haa put in 
placa a VIN damonatration progran and JTPA program that hava 
brought aimilar improvaaanta in affactivanaaa. 
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Th« Stftt* has d«v«lop«d th« largest and most succassfui 
grant divaraion prograa in tha country. This Training and 
Caploynant ^sistanca Prograa (TEAP) , astablishad in 1981, 
providas rai&buraaaant for training coats to •mploy«ra who 
hira public asaistanca racipianta. Ov«r 6,50' PA r«cipi«nts 
hava partieipatad in TEAP ainca ita inception. In addition, 
as a furthar indication of Haw Yor]c*s comaitacnt to this 
populaticn, tha scats haa bssn ths largsst utilizer of the 
Targat Joba Tax Cradit nationwids. 

Tha stats is focusing naw af forts on ona of the aost 
vulnsrabls of population groups traditionally sxsnpt from 
aaploynant and training sfforta - womsn with young ^idrsn. 
This Bonth ths stata ia baginning a prograa in 9 locationa to 
provida coeprahanaiva saployasnt/training and aupport ssrvicss 
to this group ao that thay can find altsmativss to ongoing 
dapandancy on ths valfars aystsm. 

But what about thoss who ars truly unubls tc worX? Ths 
taak forca racoraanda that psopla who ars unabls to woric 
bacausa of aga cr disability should ba supportsd without 
harassaant at a incant levsl of incoca, svsn if long-tsra 
support is rsquirsd. 

Tha obvloua qusstion, of courss, is whsth^r ws can afford 
to iaplaasnt auch a vulti-facatsd, broad-bassd approach to 
allaviating povsrty and rsforaing wslfars. I hava thrss 
anavars to this qusstion. Ths first ia to point out ths 
obvioua, that our currsnt coisbination of loat productivity and 
costly vsifartt paynanta alrsady cost a grsat dsal and ths 
coaing dsaocraphic changss auggsat ths costs will only 
incraaaa. Tnua, ws auat aak, can ws afford not to :nova toward 
an approach similar to ths ons va havs suggsstsd? Ths sscond 
anawar is that ws nsad to taks a long-tsra psrspsctivs and 
think abjut thasa costs as invsstxsnts. Sens of these 
invastaants — improved education and expanded health care 
ara expensive. others, such as increasing efforts to collect 
child aupport, will generate savings. And if ws are 
succavsful in alleviating poverty and reducing dependence on 
welfare, wa will have avoided costs. Finally, it la our 
obligation to help those who are less fortunate achieve 
financial independence. In tha past, svsn in hard tines, 
C'^ngrass haa found way a to fund prograna that were necessary 
lor tha wsll-being of the poor. 

If Z can leave you with one message, it would be that 
thara is room for optinisn. The problems of povsrty and 
waif ars rafom are complex and difficult, but they are not 
inaolubla. The inportant point Is that there are many 
diffarent types of poor people and cany causes of povsrty and 
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AS a rMult urn hava many atratagias to puraua to allaviata 
apaciric typaa of povarty. 

Tha dangar va faca is that wa will fail to damand that 
all partiaa to tha aocial contract fulfill thair obligationa. 
It %rill ba far too aaay to placa undua ainphaaia on ona aida or 
tha othar of thaaa autual obligations. Sona will argua that 
tha govarnaant is not doing anough to provida joba, training 
or incoaa support. othars will argua that tha poor ara net 
doing anough to support thaaaalvas. 

Wa cannot forgat that all partias to tha social contract 
nava rasponsibilitias. Working togathar, wa hava tha powar to 
craata a sociaty in which avaryona, through aducation and 
work, has a chanca to ahara in tha Aaarican draan. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CATHY REYNOLDS, COUNCILWOMAN AT 
LARGE, DENVER, CO; IND PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
CITIES, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK SHA- 
/ROTH, DIRECTOR OF FEDERAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF CITIES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Reynolds. Senator, this is Frank Shafroth from the National 
League of Cities ofHce, who is right where he belongs, which is 
always slightly behind me and to my left. [Laughter.] 

So, with your permission, we will leave him as he is. 

Thank you very much for asking the National League of Cities to 
participate in these hearings. I do apologize for being late. 

Senator Moynihan. Apologize? Look around this hearing r x)m. 

Ms. Reynolds. I didn't expect to have a 20-hour layover in ieve- 
land last evening. And being a great Bronco fan and having just 
won a bet from Mayor George Voinovich on the recent game, I was 
not the most welcome visitor Cleveland has had; but they were gra- 
cious hosts, and I am delighted to be here this morning. 

I am a Council member in Denver, CO, and I am speaking this 
morning for the elected officials of approximately 16,000 American 
cities and towns who are represented in the National League of 
Cities. Our municipal leaders in this country are extremely con- 
cerned about the ongoing problems of not only welfare, per se, but 
of poverty in our cities. And wr lock forward to participating in a 
number of discussions in the comii^ months, trying for us all to 
ilnd ways out of the difficulties and into a purer light of finding 
solutions. 

The barriers in the current system for us come very close to 
home: The drug-related mistier, the imsupported child, the evic- 
tions, food resources being depleted are all things with which mu- 
niciMd officials are forced to deal daily whether or not the respon- 
sibifities are legally ours, because the people who are suffering are 
indeed ours and are quite close to home. 

Every dollar we spend at the municipal level to deal with these 
crisis situations are dollars we cannot then invest to try and get at 
the causes and the roots of poverty in our communities. Denver, for 
example, gets $63.7 million in State and Federal resources that go 
directly into welfare programs. The city itself contributes $19 mil- 
lion directly through our property tax levy for welfare programs, 
plus approximately $25 million a year for care for the medicallv in- 
digent, most of whom are the working poor who simply do not nave 
health care coverage. Add to that the i>rivate investment that is 
made in our community by various public minded groups and the 
costs we all \ni\xr in terms of subsidized housing. 

And you can see that for a city of half a mUlion people, we are 
indeed looking at a very large problem. 

Senator Moynihan. And if I may say, a city you don't associate 
with particular difficulties; but there is no city that doesn't have 
them. 

Ms. Reynolds. Yes. We are extremely lucky in Denver. We have 
not had all of the difficulties of my friend, Maiy Jo Bane from New 
York; but they are there and they are increasing. And with the un- 
emplojonent problems we are experiencing now, we note that they 
will increase even more quickly in the near future. 
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There are some basic principles and goals the National League of 
Cities would like to put in front of you for your consideration. 
First, we believe there is a moral commitment to human di^oi^ 
and that every American should be eligible for a minim um stand- 
ard of living providing adequate shelter, nutrition, and health care. 

Second, we believe every American should have the opportunity 
to lift himself or herself and their families out of poverty. Third, 
our country must reward those who work. Fourth, we must invest 
in our single most important resource, which is our children. And 
fifth, any Federal welfare reform proposal must provide for a com- 
prehensive coordination between all levels of government and be- 
tween the programs of government. We are, without question, the 
richest, most powerful nation on earth. We have the imagination of 
the fiscal, creative, and technical resources to put men on the 
moon and nuclear weapons into God's heavens; and yet today, 
nearly one out of evei^ four infcmts is bom into poverty. 

We have unacceptcuble rates of infant mortdity, higher in some 
of our cities tlian in Third World nations. AU too many of those 
infants who do survive to be children are ( ondemned by the time 
they reach school by inadequate maternal health care and nutri- 
tion. Children become more and more an expensive burden to our 
society, and it is a human waste that we are causing by our own 
disinv^ment. 

Our goal, we believe, must be to ensure that no American child 
is denied tiie opportunity to succeed. We also share the concern 
over parental responsibility for ihe care of children and how that 
can be enforced. Finding the methods to do so is crucial. In this 
area, more than most others, coordination between the layers of 
Government and private sector is important. 

First, it is an area that will require a greater Federal investment 
in programs that have proven efficient. We believe these issues are 
well addressed in Title I of the Children's Survival Bill, of which 
we are supportive. Second, we believe the Federal Government 
must provide targeted fiscal assistance to units of local government 
so that we have the ability to provide better for the special needs 
and preventive services necessary. 

There is a widespi^ead disparity throughout the nation especially 
in central cities and rural cities and towns, the municipalities with 
disproportionate levels of poverty and therefore, inadequate tax 
bases and fiscal resources. 

Last year a local government in Oklahoma set a policy guideline 
for its child abuse unit. If an employee determined that a child 
asking for help on the phone in an abuse situation was old enough 
to p>i3rsically escape, then no direct immediate assistance was of- 
fered. It was simplv a case of not enough mon<^. 

Last week the New York Times reported si^uficant increases in 
homicides in central cities, especially among teenagers. This year 
these same central cities will have severely reduced resources. A 
city such as Detroit received nearly eight times as much in revenue 
sharing per capita as wealthy suburban jurisdictions; and most cen- 
tral cities devoted the majority of their revenue sharing to police 
and fire services. These services are cut with the loss of those 
fimds. 
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Poverty erodes a municipality's tax base, but it increases the 
demand for safety and human services, especially in the areas of 
child abuse, drug and alcohol related abuse, arson, and violent 
crimes. Without some means to respond to increasing fiscal dispari- 
ties between r^ons and municipalities, we are fearful of even 
more vicious cycles. 

Third, we believe States must continue to commit inert "^sed legal 
and fiscal resource to enforcement, especially pocrtsEu^udication en- 
forcement for upport. This is something that most cities, 
counties, and " are doing now, and we hope the Federal Go- 
verment as weu .^ui turn more attention to it. 

Fourth, we believe that all levels of Government need to coordi- 
nate new resources to earlier and later education relating to fami- 
lies. That is, we need to provide better efforts to teach teenagers 
and young parents, single or married, about the responsibilities of 
parenthood; and we need to provide fur necessary Head Start serv- 
ices in coordination with nutrition and health care much sooner. 

The city of Minneapolis has found that eveiy dollar invested in 
preschool programs returns $4 to the community in terms of re- 
duced Government costs for education and legal costs for (telin- 
mient behavior, as well as increased economic opportunities for the 
children. The city of Alexandrui has found that poor, new parents 
are often the least well equipped to understand the Responsibilities 
of parenthooG and the importance of early education. 

Fifth, we believe that all of "« «rho clzii^ lie leaders need to 
ielliink our own roles and responsibilities. We need to encourage, 
participate, and work with private and nonprofit organizations 
which traditionally have helped bring families together m our com- 
munities. 

Our immediate past president, Mayor Henry Cisneros of San An- 
tonio, suggested that we could all devote more time and effort to 
encouraging the Scouts, the YMCAs and YWCAs, and others of like 
ilk who, through the years, have worked so hard to develop a sense 
of community and values .or families in our communities. Those 
organizations are not as popular today. They are not receiving the 
community support they used to. Instilling the responsU)ilitie8 of 
parenthood and family life and community life to young children 
should be one of our goals for the future. 

To the question of what roles slM)uld various levels of Govern- 
ment play, well, almcrt all of the 33 million Americans who live in 
poverty live in cities and towns. Sixty-one percent live in metropol- 
itan areas; others live in rural cities and towns. We believe the 
local government must be a player in this game. We have a front 
line role to play, nnd we bebeve that any suggestion that current 
municipal programs be wiped out or cut severely back to take care 
of a broader Federal role m terms of welfare is .tremely inappro- 
priate and will not alleviate poverty. 

Rather, we believe we all must coordinate and work together. In 
t^iat regard, I am pleased to report that the National League of 
Cities has been invited to work with the National Governors Asso- 
ciation, as thev prepare their comprehensive Federal welfare 
reform proposal— a proposal, I should add» which should not in- 
volve the 80<alled "devolution of municipal programs." The roles 
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of all levels of Government will vary depending on the program, 
but tiie^ all involve a minimur i Federal role» we believe. 

One key question when we come to the poverty and welfare; we 
beUevet is housing; and it is one that we believe is too often ne- 
glected in the debate on poverty and welfare. 

Tlie cost and access to decent, safe, and sanitary shelters is the 
single most important part of shaping a family and whether a 
family will survive. In our Nation, ensuring such shelter for all 
American families has been a Federal goal for almost 50 years. A 
home is the critical shelter under which a family is built. The pro- 
vision of low income housing has been almost uniquely a Federal/ 
local responsibility. It is one in which few States have played 
almost anv significant role, except for the issuance of single and 
multifamiijr mortgage revenue bonds. 

The municipalities are the operators of public housing and home- 
less shelters, and are responsible through zoning, code enforce- 
ment, and community development for the shape of housing for all 
of our constituents. The evolution of Federal housing policy, direct 
and through the Federal Tax Code, since 1979 has radically altered 
tibe dbape of Federal policy. It has reaped record numbers of home- 
less families and children, overcrowded housing and terrible costs. 

Still to come is an even worse crisis. As the ensting gpeline of 
housing run« out «v?r the rc^t f~ rears, houdl^idl^uVTKousands cf 
families will be displao^d. We literally have a time bomb waiting to 
enlode. 

I would note, Mr. Chairman, our special concern for the question 
of shelter. Paying the rent has almost always taken pr^^ence 
over i)aying for adequate preventative health care, child care, or 
nutriaon7ff we cannot provide shelter, then all else is at risk. At 
the Federal level, I believe three steps are critical. 

First, the Federal Government must recommit itself toward the 
national goal set in the law by reauthorizing the nation's expired 
housing {md community development laws and setting a firm goal 
of providing new housing. vVc believe proposals to fund welfare 
reform through the termination of Federal low income housing as- 
sistance would be devastating to the cities and to tihe people who 
live in them. 

We also believe that failure to address the issue now will make 
today's homeless problems and costs appear almost nonexistent 
compared with Aiture problems and costs. 

Second, families who cannot afford to own a home, be it first or 
vacation, ought to receive at least as much assistance throu^ 
direct and tax expenditures as those Americans who are fortunate 
enou£^ to own currently eryoy. Since 1979, Federal housing policy 
has increacongly shut off those most in need, while overall expendi- 
tures have increased. 

Tlie recently enacted tax reform legislation aggravated the dis- 
parity. We expect it will increase rental costs to low income Amen* 
cans between 15 and 30 percent. In many cases, this will be far in 
excess of the tax relief realized. 

We strongly support efforts to readdress Senator Mitchell's low 
income housing tax credit proposal to ensure that it is workable 
and reaches more of those who are in need. 
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Third, we urge amending Title Vm of the Fair Housing Act to 
prohibit housing discrimination against families with children. Not 
only does such discrimination cause undue hardships for families 
on welfare, but it also increases the cost of what shelter is open to 
such families. 

We have a concern as well with nutrition. Soup kitchens are no 
longer a memory, a thingof the past. It is now true, and it is a 
municipal responsibility. The cute in Federal nutrition programs, 
especially for school children, women, and infants shiuply con- 
trasts with the extraordinary growth in Fedc^ farm subsidies, the 
oversupply our Nation produces, and most recently, the Adminis- 
tration s offer to subsidize grain costs to the Soviets. Clearly, we 
have the resources; it is a question of oriorities. 

As with nutrition, health care hais primarily been a Federal/ 
State responsibility. The municipal role has traditionally been am- 
bulance service, health clinics, and increasingly public hospitals. 
Today, far too manv Americans are without health care benefits. 
The prospect of a niU-time job no longer means the head of the 
family will be able to provide for a sick child or for an accident 

Increasingly, when an American finds a job, he or she must play 
Russian romfette; in taking the job, his or her family loses access 
to the frayed Federal safetv net. This is nflrtiriil»rly a prnKieni fr^r 
At DC recipients who wish to leave the welfare rolls,' but whose 
only opportunities for employment are ones which lack health in- 
surance. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. 

Ms. Rbynolds. As the face of our cities changes and we go more 
and more towards a service economy, more and more people dis- 
placed from well-paying industrial jobs are taking jobs in lower 

Eying service industries where the employer does not provide 
alth insurance, and the wages do not allow the individual to pur* 
chase it. 

We oppose cuts in Medicaid. It ought to be expanded to cover the 
working poor. We beUeve the Federal Government must take the 
lead in designing not only catastrophic coverage but also in assur- 
ing that every American has access to health care benefits. We be- 
lieve there ought to be better coordination for State and local pre- 
ventative health care programs, that is, we ought to do better in 
reaching out in our own communities, particularly to pregnant 
mothers and families with youm^ children. It is an investment 
which will save all our levels of Government fiscal and human 
pain. 

We also believe there should be a careful review of Federal bene- 
fits provided to health care providers, especially hospitals, based on 
the levels of uncompensated care they actually provide. It is called 
dumping. And in recent years we have noted an increase of pa- 
tients at public hospitals who have been turned away firom profit 
and nonprofit hospitals. 

While we view shelter, nutrition, and health as basic human 
rights, we believe that every American ouffht to be given an oppor- 
tunity to succeed. Yet in recent years, we have seen an increase in 
poverty and a ^rowing disparity between rich and poor. We have 
seen the growth of a new underclass of Americans— again, I say 
the working poor. 
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We are in the midst of potentially a generation of Americans 
who could succeed in finding full-time work yet earn less than half 
the poverty rate and would be ineligible for bene^ . No longer is it 
sufiicient to say workfare will succeed. Today working Amer- 
icans are in worse shr/ than those on welfare. 

We believe that to . .store die^ty will require better education, 
better wages and benefits for job» an improved public infrastruc- 
ture, and continued Federal deficit reduction. We believe education 
to be primarily a State and local responsibility, and this is one area 
where there are signs of improvement 

We are also pleased at the Administration's recognition of the 
need for expanded job training efforts in coordination with State 
and local governments. This enort will not work, however, unless 
there are minimum Federal standards for jobs which provide both 
adequate minimum wage and health care benefits. 

In your new capacity as Chairman of the Infrastructure Subcom- 
mittee, you are certainly aware of the extraordinary gap in our 
crumbling public infrastructure. It has been well documented, both 
from the number of bridges which a fully loaded school bus cannot 
cross to the more than $100 billion of municiiMd wastewater facili- 
ties which must be built before tlie end of the century. 

Perhaps what has not been as well understood is that a contin- 
ued deterioration of our public infrastructure carries enormous 
costs in terms of lost time and opportvnities. If we are unwilling to 
make the needed investments in our roads, bridges, and clean 
water, businesses will find other places to invest, places where 
there is adequate access for goods tc get to and from tiiie market. 
Infrastructure is an issue which more and more afiTects those on 
welfare. Recently, the city of Philadelphia cut off water from 
33,000 families. 

Senator Moyndian. It did what? 

Ms. Reynolds. It is my understanding, sir, the water supply sys- 
tems weren't up to snun, and the mon^ was not there to repair 
the infrastructure. 

Senator Moynihan. The oldest water supply system in the coun- 
try is in the city of Philadelphia. They could do it in 1780; they 
can't do it in 19^. 

Ms. Reynolds. Imagine that. Well, maybe we haven't changed so 
much through the years after all. Senator. 

Senator MoYNiHAN. No, things seemed to have gotten worse. 

Ms. Reynolds. More people; same system. It stretches just so far. 

Between 1979 and 1986, Federal spending has increased, but it 
was cut in virtually every program impacting the poor; and we 
wonder why we have a poverty problem. During that period, we set 
unparalleled Federal deficits and trade deficits, so much so that we 
are now the largest debtor nation in the world. These tax and 
spending policies have meant that a disproportionate amount of 
Ciovemment spending is financed to borrowing. Too much of that 
borrowing comes from foreign nations, undercutting our control of 
our own destiny. Too much of our spending is devoted to paying off 
interest. Reducing our dependence on borrowing, especially on for- 
eign borrowing, and ensuring that Federal spending can be on pro- 
ductive investment is a priority. 
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Today, we devote nearly one percent of our gross national prod- 
uct to pay interest on our foreign debt— again» lost opportunities, 
money and resoui*ces that could be used to educate and to make 
our people healthy. 

We do not believe there is any magic answer. We do believe that 
the problems th**^ confront us are so complex and so great that 
they must be led with proposals that lead to moderate and gradual 
changes to reeducate and make rehealthy our American people. 
We believe the recent trends can be reversed with the right 
amount of resources and political will applied to them. 

We believe these programs should be paid for. We don't believe 
that we ought to go further in debt to upgrade our way of life in 
this country. We believe that taxes are the way things are paid for. 
We spend $116 billion on welfare related programs. State and local 
governments spend enormous amounts. States, in particular, have 
experienced dramatic increases in educaticn tuA prison spending. 
Municipalities have experienced sharp incn^ased in spending for in- 
frastructure, education, and the homeless. 

These increases are symptomatic of the problem. They are dol- 
lars too late. They are not investments; they ore the results of in- 
adequate investments. 

Although we will not be testifying before the House Budget Com- 
mittee until week after next, in meetings to set our own budget pri- 
orities until the end of February, the National League ^ Cities 
does have some suggestions. 

The President's budget calls for an increase in supplemental and 
n. / appropriations for defense and foreign aid of nearly $30 bil- 
lion, yet still claims to comply with the Gramm-Rudman target In 
our view, the administration should submit a request for Federal 
tax increases to pay for such spending increases. We should neither 
borrow that amount nor take it from those Americans most in 
need. 

The tax rate for the wealthiest Americans is scheduled to drop 
28 percent next year. To be honest, our membership was dumb- 
founded that the Federal Government could actually be cutting in- 
dividual and corporate taxes in the same year in which we set by 
far the largest Federal deficit ever recorded in our nation's history. 
We believe freezing current rates would be consistent with better 
Federal fiscal pol^cv and would be more consistent with basic no- 
tions of fairness and progressivity. 

While the new tax law restores low income Americans to the tax 
status thev had in the 1970's, it provides a far more generous treat- 
ment to the nation's wealthiest citizens. It drops their tax rate to 
the lowest level in decades. 

We would note tnat either extending the 33 percent rate, instead 
of having a bubble, or setting a top rate of 34 percent--to reduce 
tax motivated transaction from corporate to individual status— 
would produce substantial revenues for either deficit reduction or 
welfara reform investment. 

Last year, consideration was jgven to increasing so-called sin 
taxes on cigarettes and alcohol. These products contribute signifi- 
cant costs in health care and crime at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. They produce little benefit. The benefits should be in- 
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cieased; the taxes should be increased. It would be a double^dged 
investment for us all. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that having already run well 
over my time 

Senator MoYNniAN. No, you have not 

Ms. RsYNQLDS. I have not? 

Senator Moynihan. No, you have not. 

Ms. Rkynolds. Well, I have reached my last paragraph. Senator. 
AU right 

Senator Moynihan. You have come from Colorado. You have 
spent 20 hours in an airport. You just take all the time vou want. 

Ms. Rbtnouxi. All the time I want? Thank you. After 20 hours in 
the airport, however, I will conclude shortly because I am ready for 
our staff to buy me a good lunch. I figured they owe it to me. 

Senator MoYNniAN. All right 

Ms. Reynolds. As I have advised vou, we do believe reducing the 
Federal deficit is an intend part of any poverty solution. We need 
a strong economy, strong cities in order to deal with the problems 
of poverty in this country. 

To sum up, we believe the eoal should be public assistance that 
helps create healthy, educated populations, better able to care for 
themselves. Finance through tax money, not deficit spending, not 
adding to the national debt. 

As to the method, we believe that strong parental and personal 
responsibility should be created through education, specifically tar- 
getted profframs such as those dealing with drug eradication, and 
sexual andf parenting education. We believe in enforcement of re- 
sponsibilities, for example, child support. We believe in reinforce- 
ment of communitjr-based programs for youth— scouting, et 
cetera— to reinstill pnde and the sense of community and family in 
our voun^ people. 

We beheve that all levels of Government have roles to play, and 
the roles vary with the programs. We pay now or we pay later. We 
believe we should pay now. We believe we must get new housing in 
the pipelines to take care of tomorrow's problems before they are 
tcHnorrow's crises. 

We believe we are all responsible for proper nutrition, health 
care, and for direct assistance to those who absolutely need it. 

The strate|7, we believe, is to develop in this country a strong 
economy to mvesting in our future. The places we invest in our 
future is to invest in our people and our infrastructure. Strong 
people make a strong economy, and a strong economy makes a 
stronger America. 

So, we don't believe we can talk about welfare, poverty, or wel- 
fare reform without talking also about tihe questions of housing, of 
health, of nutrition, of education and about the fabric of our socie- 
ty. It is chciaper now to pav tihe money required to do these things 
we have outlined than to leave a legacy of a welfare state forever 
for our children and our grandchildren. 

We thank you very much for your time. 

Senatoi Moynihan. We thank you, Madame President. I imagine 
you might want lunch, but you won't mind staying just for a 
moment? 

Ms. Rkynolds. Absolutely. 
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Senator Moynihan. I have some comments and questions. 

First of all, with respect to your remarks about the tax bill, 
might I just say that although it ai>pear8 that we reduced the top 
rates, there was in fact a very considerable increase in the actual 
taxes paid for a veiy considerable number of persons because the 
system that we had evolved from with tax shelters and other 
things meant that some people just weren't paying taxes at all, 
whom you would have thought owed a great deal; and that bill 
came out of this conmiittee. 

For persons with adjusted gross incomes of $100,000 or more, half 
had a tax cut that was considerable; but half had a considerable 
tax increase, and you just saw the reality up there of those who 
made a lot and paid none. 

In some of tte new programs in recent years, while we have cut 
programs for the poor, my God, you may have noticed Texas— 
where your predecessor comes from— they just announced that the 
siagle largest recipient of farm subsidies under the Administra- 
tion's program in Texas, a person received somewhat over $1 mil- 
lion cash who is the Crown Prince of Lichtenstein. 

Ms. Rbynolds. I read that. 

Senator Motkihan. An interesting idea — if you have got to help 
out, help out those needy aristocrats 

A couple of thixupB. We have been looking for conunonalities, and 
we are tiering to tmd where we agree. There are two things ti^t 
keep cominff up. One is this view that Medicaid should be available 
to poor children generally; as we have said before, you could not 
think of anything dumber in the way of providing incentives than 
to say to a mother with dependent children and on welfare that if 
she sets out into the work force, she loses the medical care for her 
children. 

You know, I have watched my wife raise three children in the 
course of 33 years or so, and what do mothers do? Mothers are said 
to do a lot of things, but in my personal experience, mothers look 
after sick children. There is always somebody who has just fallen 
down stairs, cut himself, gotten chicken pox, etcetera; and that is 
the life of a mother, as a custom, looking elter the healtih of the 
children. 

To lose health insurance— you know, to get out of the house and 
on with your own life— is sort of to ask yourself: Do I care more 
about me or do I care more about mv children? And that is a dumb 
position to put a woman in, is it notr 

Ms. Reynolds. The problem tiiat we are running into now in 
those terms is true. The largest section of our needy population in 
Denver are the working poor. The people who have chosen, we be- 
lieve, the right path to hold down a job, to do tiie best they can, 
and then they do not qualify, as you point out, for these programs. 

Two things happen. One, children especially and pregnant 
women do not ^t the proper early care, and we end up paying a 
much lar^r pnce when the care becomes emergent, when we are 
dealing with trauma care as a problem develops. 

Secondly, eventually tiie medical care is being paid; but rather 
than being paid for through the Federal systems to the establidied 
programs, tney simply snow up at our public hospitals. Denver 
Ueneral Hospital is a nne institution, and we provide more than 90 
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percent of the medically indigent care in Colorado. That is where 
these people show up. Tliat is the $25 million that the city pays di 
rectly for health care for citizens of Denver for the working poor 
that drop through the Federal safety net. 
Senator Moynkan. In other words, they are showing up— 



Ms. Rbynolds. They show up in the emergency room. 
Senator Moynihan. The idea is to not let those children get so 
sick that th^ have to do that. 

Ms. Reynolds. Denver has had a model program for many years 
of health clinics to deal with preventative care. As our budgets are 
becoming more strapped — the economy in my part of the country is 
not good at the moment-— we are having to cut back. Where we 
have to cut back first is on the preventative programs, which we 

cannot obviously 

Senator Moynuian. You pay now or you pay later. 
Ms. Reynolds. Right. 

Senator Moynihan. It is that type of proposition, and so you 
really do pay later. 

Ms. Reynolds. So, we are paying later, and we are paying great- 
er costs. 

Senator MoYNmAN. Yes. 

Ms. Reynolds. And we feel that there is a better way to handle 
it, and we are obviously searching with you for ways to address 
them. 

Senator Moyndian. I really want to thank you for your empha- 
sis on housing. We haven't heard about that this morning. And vou 
know, what in the devil is going on? At least, in the part we had 
certain uniformities. The Dow Jones reached 2,000, and everybody 
was happy; and thereafter, when there were problems, everybody 
was sleeping on the streets. Now you have got both. We know that 
the homeless reality is— a fair part is discharged mental patients 
and the Community Health Act of 1962, which I was involved with 
with President Kennedy; and we proceeded very much. We almost 
emptied out our mental institutions. 

The idea was to provide community institutions that would re- 
ceive them, and that would be substantive. And we did the one, 
and then we forgot about the other; and we look up a generation 
later, and you have this problem. But it is not just that problem. It 
is also the problem of poor persons without housing. 

Ms. Reynolds. We estimate that only about 20 percent of the 
people in our homek'ss situation are the mental health patients. 

Senator MoYNmAN. Is that right? In Denver? 

Ms. Reynolds. Yes. We were benefits of the catchment area 
theory, and we are still trying to recover from tiiose benefits. 

Senator MoYNmxN. Yes. 

Ms. Reynolds. And there was a time a few vears back when 
most of the people that were homeless were either through that 
system through our lack of community health care or old-fashioned 
homeless men, generally alcoholics, a predictable population. 

Senator Moynihan. Like we have the Bowery problem. 

Ms. Reynolds. That is not the truth any more. The truth is we 
are dealing with both men and women. We are dealing with mostly 
people who have had records in their lives of holding down jobs; 
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the iobs are gone; they have no reoouiBe. And ap incredible 
nunuber of familiee— one and two parent fanuUes-^children. 

One of our fine private groups in Denver just opened up a brand 
new 250-bed place for the homelefls. ^en they started building it 
a couple of years ago, they set aside a third of that for families. 
They are now finding that th^ need more than half of that for the 
families. 

Senator Motnihan. You have hands-on responsibility for a great 
city. You know when you are dealing with a former mental na- 
tient; they are an individual and, alas, they are 

Ms. Rktnolds. That is your revolving door policy because you 
really can't help them b^ond shelter and food. 

Senator Motnihan. And then, you know you have a certain pop- 
ulation which is in ways a mentally distressed population that we 
associate with the single male, the skid row world that has been a 
part of our lives for a long time; but that is a very different thing. 
You speak of 20 percent as the dischwged mental patients. When 
families appear homeless, that is bizarre. We haven't had that ex- 
perience in this country. 

Ms. Rkynolds. It is not just a problem. Senator, to be discussed 
here or in the government buildings in Denver. There is now being 
petitioned onto the ballot in Denver for our May election a propos- 
al that would say that the city and county dt Denver must provide 
shelter for evei^ne, period, period, period. Now, that is a wonder- 
ful idea, and I have a hard time aiguing about shelters, especially 
after I just read you such an eloquent statement for providing it. 

The problem, of course, is that we have no way to provide 
enough shelter for everyone who comes to town, especially if we 
put up a lot of advertising, without some help. If that should pass, 
it will give us tremendous legal problems, an open<loor expense 
that we as a ci^ simply cannot foot. 

But I think it demonstrates the public's awareness in the last 
year or two of the homeless problem, and it is no longer confined to 
the traditional homeless population. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, but what you don't want to have is to 
be the one city in America where, if you go there, you are going to 
be looked after. I mean, that is why this has to be a national effort. 

Ms. Reynolds. Absolutely right. 

Senator Moynihan. I want to ask you one last question. We 
early heard testimony from very distinguished Members of the— we 
still say "the other body"; they now say the Senate—that the reali- 
ty was that the era of Federal-t(Hnty and Federal-to-municipal 
grants is over. That is an era that b^an in the 1960's, and I was 
much involved in some of those things. Do you think that is the 
reality, or what? 

Ms. Rkynolds. I think that has certainly been the trend. Sena- 
tor, in the last few years. 

Senator Moynihan. On that chart, if you would look at that 
green line, and Senator Evans presented that in his opening testi- 
mony, that is Federal grants-in-aid to State and local governments 
since 1978, or 1976, 1 guess. You can see what has happened. I don't 
have to tell you that; it has happened in Denver. But it is striking, 
is it not? 
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Bdfl. RsYNOLDS. I find it also a coincidence that, according to that 
chart, ahnoBt from the day I took office, the Federal role has de- 
clined; and I am not sure how responsible I want to feel personally 
for that 

There are still programs that go directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cities. There aren't many left, and there aren't certain- 
ly the numbers there used to be. It is a trend we would like to 
divert. Certainly, there is a very real partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government and cities. 

States are wonderful institutions and their roles are indispensa- 
ble obviously in this form of government, but local government is 
where people live and where people are served. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the only body with the combined resources to deal witii 
disparities. We have to oe partners, and we will be, no matter how 
money is exchanged. 

Senator Motnihan. That is the branch of government which 
reaches out and touches people. 

Bfs. Reynolds. That is rigat, if you want to live somewhere. 

Senator Motnihan. E/eryone lives somewhere. I suppose I wrote 
the Presidential message tiiat proposed revenue sharmg in 1969. 
Previously, the idea had been just to have the Federal Government 
send it to the States; and I thought, no, it needs to go directly to 
municipalities. And you can't use the great resources of American 
federalism if you don't give those units of government some re- 
sources. 

Ms. RiYNOLDS. Your leadership in these areas has been much ap- 
preciated b^ us for a very long while. We believe that the relation- 
ship is stramed right now, and obviously there are money problems 
on both sides; but the relationships need to be maintained and 
strengthened if we are all going to survive into the ftiture. 

I think the Federal Government pretending that cities aren't im- 
portant is ridiculous obviously because we create the wealth. We 
are where the people are. You know, we are you and you are us; 
and for the cities to simply throw up their hands in despair, as 
they are tempted to do occasionally by what goes on in Washing- 
ton, is equally shortsighted because we are cdl connected in this 
vast ball game. 

We are trying very hard as cities to reestablish and strengthen 
good relationships with the Congress, with The White House, with 
the Governors, State l^islators. and county organizations because 
we are indeed doomed, I think, in terms of improving the situation 
if we are not all playinff on the same side of the field. 

Senator Moynihan. Let me suggest that you don't have to rees- 
tablish good relations with the Congress; you have them. There are 
16,000 of you, and vou have very nice. It was very nice of you to get 
on a plane in Colorado, through all that misery of travel on a 
wintry January day to be here. We are honored to have vou, 
Madame President, and we thank you very much for your testuno- 
ny. 

Ms. Reynolds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, it is our greatest pleasure that Arthur 
Flenmiing has been able to get here. He always gets things done 
when everyone else finds it impossible. Th. Flemming, we have one 
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panel that will be heard from before your testimony, if there is 
anyone here who can present it. 

The travel problems have been just so bad for so many people. 
Stephen Heintz wanted to come down from Connecticut to speak 
for the American Public Welfare Association. I don't think he has 
been able to make it I have been told it was out of the question to 
even tiy. Has Robert Fulton of Oklahoma City arrived, also repre- 
senting the Public Welfare Association? I think not. Mr. Sidney 
Johnson is here. Could you present their testimony, Mr. Johnson, 
as Dr. Bane presented that of Governor Cuomo? We welcome you, 
sir. Would you give our best regards to Mr. Fulton and Mr. Heintz? 
You see the condition of the Senate, and we understand their con- 
dition as well. Welcome, sL-. 

[The prepared written statement of Ms. Reynolds follows:] 
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STATEflENT OF 

CATHY REYNOLDS, COUNCILHOMAN-AT-LARGE, DENVER, COLORADO 
AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES 
January 23, 1987 

riR. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Cathy 
Reynolds. I am a councilwoman from Denver and ''resident of the 
National League of Cities. I am testifying today on behalf of the 

PUBLICLY ELECTED OFFICIALS OF 15,000 OF THE NATION'S CITIES AND 
TOWNS . 

We are grateful for your leadership on this issue, "^r. 
Chairman, for we know of almost no national leader with more 
experience, perspective, or concern— nor with a better 
understanding of our federal system. 

To THE nation's MUNICIPAL LEADERS, IMPROVING OUR WELFARE 
SYSTEM IS A CRITICAL ISSUE WHICH WILL REQUIRE NEW INVESTMENT, 

dedication, and coordination at all levels of government. !^0r 
municipalities, the erosion of our existing safety net is of 
particular concern! it is our role in our system of government to 
respond to the people for whom the system has failed. 

For us, the failures of our current system create massive 
investments at the municipal level to respond to human misery. 
When the medical crisis, the drug-related murder, the eviction, 

OR THE EXHAUSTION OF FOOD IS REACHED, CRISIS INTERVENTION FALLS TO 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
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EVERY DOLLAR WE SPEND AT THE MUNICIPAL LEVEL TO DEAL 
WITH A SYMPTOM OF POVERTY IS A DOLLAR WE CANNOT SPEND TO PREVENT 

THE CAUSE. From our perspective / we see the ultimate results of 

INADEQUATE INVESTMENT/ AND YET WE BEAR THE GREATEST 
RESPONSIBILITY/ AND THUS HAVE THE GREATEST STAKE IN IMPROVING THE 
SYSTEM. 

Basic PRiNciPLgs and Goals 

First / we believe there ought to be a moral commitment to 
human dignity. every american should be eligible for a minimum 
standard of living providing adequate shelter/ nutrition/ and 
health care. 

second/ every american should have the opportunity to lift 
himself or herself and family out of poverty. 

ThIRD/ our country must REWARD THOSE WHO WORK. 

FOURTH/ WE MUST INVEST IN OUR SINLLE MOST IMPORTANT 
RESOURCE: OUR CHILDREN. 

FIFTH/ ANY FEDERAL WELFARE REFORM PROPOSAL MUST PROVIDE FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE COORDINATION BETWEEN ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT, 

We ARE/ WITH0U1 QUESTION/ THE RICHEST AND MOST POWERFUL NATION 
ON EARTH, We are A NATION WHICH APPARENTLY HAS THE IMAGINATION AND 
THE FISCAL/ CREATIVE/ AND TECHNICAL RESOURCES TO PUT NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS INTO God'S HEAVENS. AnD YET TODAY NEARLY ONE OUT OF EVERY 
FOUR INFANTS IS BORN INTO POVERTY, 
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We have unacceptable rates of infant mortality— higher in some 

OF OUR CITIES THAN THIRD WORLD NATIONS. All TOO MANY OF THOSE 
INFANTS WHO LIVE HAVE ALREADY HAVE BEEN CONDEMNED BY INADEQUATE 
MATERNAL HEALTH CARE AND NUTRITION. ThESE CHILDREN WILL BECOME A 

more and more expensive burden to our society; a human waste 
caused by our own disinvestment. 

Our goal must be to insure that no American child is denied 
the opportunity to succeed. 

ow Parental Responsibility for ihe Care of Children Can Be !^ftter 

Finding methods to increase parental responsibility is 
CRUCIAL. In this area, almost more than any other, coordination 
between all layers of government and the private sector is a 
prerequisite. 

First, this is an area which will require a greater federal 

INVESTMENT IN THE PROGRAMS THAT HAVE PROVEN EFFECTIVE. We BELIEVE 
THESE ISSUES a.:E WELL ADDRESSED IN TiTLE I OF THE ChIDREN'S 

Survival bill. 

Second, we believe the federal government must provide 
targeted fiscal assistance to units of local government so that we 
have the ability to provide better special needs and preventative 
services. 

as the level of government closest to families, and as the 
level ultimately responsible, local governments need basic levels 

OF RESOUftCES TO liEET HUMAN NEEDS. 
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Yet there is a widespread disparity throughout the 
nation— especially in central cities and rural citi . and towns: 
the municipalities with disproportionate levels of poverty and* 
therefore/ inadequate tax bases and fiscal resources. 

Last n - a local government in Oklahoma set a policy 

GUIDELINE FOH ITS CHILD ABUSE UNIT. If AN EMPLOYEE DETERMINED THAT 
A CHILD CALLING IN AN EMERGENCY ABUSE CASE WAS OLD ENOUGH TO 
PHYSICALLY ESCAPE, THERE WAS TO BE NO IMMEDIATE RESPONSE. ThERE 
SnPLY WAS NOT ENOUGH MONEY. 

Last week. The New YnPK Times reported signific^o increases 

IN HOMICIDES IN CENTRAL CITIES— ESPECIALLY AMONG TEENAGERS. ThIS 
YEAR THESE SAME CENTRAL CITIES WILL HAVE SEVERELY REDUCED 
RESOURCES. A CITY SUCH AS DETROIT RECEIVED NEARLY 8 TIMES AS MUCH 
IN REVENUE SHARING PER CAPITA AS WEALTHY SUBURBAN 
JURISDICTIONS— AND MOST CENTRAL CITIES DEVOTED THEIR REVENUE 
SHARING TO POLICE AKD FIRE SERVICES. ThE LOSS OF REVENUE SHARING 
IS LIKELY TO MAKE CENTRAL CITY SAFETY EVEN MORE DIFFICUT. 

Poverty erodes a municipality's tax base, but increases the 

DEMANDS FOR HUMAN SERVICES— ESPECIALLY CHILD ABUSE, DRUG AND 
ALCOHOL RELATED ABUSE, ARSON, AND VIOLENT CRIME. WITHOUT SOME 
MEANS TO RESPOND TO INCREASING FISCAL DISPARITIES BETWEEN REGIONS 
AND MUNICIPALITIES, WE FEAR THE POSSIBILITY OF EVEN MORE VICIOUS 
CYCLES. 

TnnD, WE BELIEVE STATES MUST CONTINUE TO COMMIT INCREASED 
..EGAL AND ISCAL RESOURCES TO ENFORCEMENT, ESPECIALLY 
POST-ADJUDICATION ENFORCEMENT, FOR CHILD-SUPPORT. 
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FOURTH/ WE BELIEVE THAT ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT NEED TO 
COORDINATE NEW RESOURCES TO EARLIER AND LATER EDUCATION RELATING 
TO FAMILIES. THAT IS/ WE NEED TO PROVIDE MUCH BETTER EFFORTS TO 
TEACH TEENAGERS AND YOUNG PARENTS— S I NGLE OR MARRIED— ABOUT THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTHOOD. AnD WE NEED TO PROVIDE HEAD START 
SERVICES — IN COORDINATION WITH NUTRITION AND HEALTH CARE— MUCH 
SOONER* UE cannot AFFORD TO NEGLECT CHILDREN UNTIL THEY ENTER 
KINDERGARTEN; A CHILD's CHANCES OF MAKING A POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION 

to our society might already be irremediably harmed. 

The City of Minneapolis has found that every dollar invested 

IN preschool programs returns 4 DOLLARS TO THE COMMUNITY IN TERMS 
OF REDUCED GOVERNMENT COSTS FOR EDUCATION AND LEGAL COSTS FOR 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR AS WELL AS INCREASED ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE CHILDREN. ThE CiTY OF ALEXANDRIA HAS FOUND THAT POOR, NEW 

parents are often the least well-equipped to understand the 
responsibilities of parenthood and the importance of early 
education. 

Fifth, we believe that all of us who claim to be leaders need 

TO rethink our own roles AND RESPONSIBILITIES. VIE NEED TO 
ENCOURAGE, PARTICIPATE, AND WORK WITH PRIVATE AND NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH TRADITIONALLY HAVE HELPED BRING FAMILIES 
TOGETHER IN OUR COMMUNITIES TO TEACH BETTER PARENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Our IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, iIaYOR SENRY CiSNEROS SUGGESTED 
THAT WE COULD ALL DEVOTE MORE TIME AND EFFORT TO ENCOURAGING THE 
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SCOUTS# THE YM AND WCA'S/ AND OTHERS WHO THROUGH THE YEARS HAVE 
WORKED SO HARD TO DEVELOP A SENSE OF COMMUNITY AND VALUES FOR 
FAMILIES IN OUR COMMUNITIES. 

What Roles Should Various Levels of G overnment Play? 

Almost all of the 33 million Americans who live in poverty 

LIVE IN THE nation's CITIES AND TOWNS. SiXTY-ONE PERCENT LIVE IN 

metropolitan areas/ the others live in rural towns and cities. 

Thus, municipalities have the front line rolf in any war on 
POVERTY. Consequently, we believe that any suggestion that all 
current municipal programs should be eliminated is irresponsible 
and would exacerbate, rather than alleviate poverty. 

Rather, we believe all levels of government must coordinate 

AND cooperate. In THAT REGARD, mR . CHAIRMAN, I AM VERY PLEASED TO 
REPORT THAT THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CiTIES H'NS BEEN INVITED TO WORK 

WITH THE National Governors' Association as they prepare their 
comprehensive federal welfare reform proposal— a proposal, i 
should add, which would not involve the so-called "devolution* of 
municipal programs. 

The roles of the all levels of government will vary depending 

UPON THE program, BUT ALL INVOLVE A MINIMUM FEDERAL ROLE I 

The cost and access to decent, safe and sanitary shelter is 

THE single most IMPORTANT DETERMINAN' SHAPING A FAMILY. 
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In our nation, ensuring such shelter for all American families 
has been a federal goal for almost 50 years. a home is the 

critical SHELTER UNDER WHICH A FAMILY IS BUIL1. 

The PROVISION of low income housing has been almost uniwoely a 

FEDERAL-LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY. It IS ONE IN WHICH FEW STATES HAVE 

played almost any significant role/ except for the issuance of 
single and multifamily mortgage revenue bonds. 

Municipalities are operators of public housing and homeless 
shelters/ and are responsible through zoning/ code enforcement/ 
and community development for the shape of housing for all our 
constituents. 

Yet shelter for all Americans is a goal to which the federal 

GOVFRNMENT HAS INCREASINGLY TURNED ITS BACK. In NO AREA OF FEDERAL 

policy have there been deeper cuts. 

The evolution of federal housing policy— direct and through 
the federal tax code"since 1979 has radically altered the shape 

OF FEDERAL POLICY. It HAS REAPED RECORD NUMBERS OF HOMELESS 

families and children/ overcrowded housing/ and exorbitant costs. 

Still to come is an even worse crisis. As the existing 
pipeline of housing runs out over the next few years/ hundreds of 

THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES WILL BE DISPLACED. WE LITERALLY HAVE A TIME 
BOMB JUST WAITING TO EXPLODE. 

I WOULD NOTE FOR THE COMMITTEE OUR SPECIAL CONCERN FOR 

SHELTER. Paying the rent has almost always taken precedence over 

PAYING FOR adequate PREVENTATIVE HEALTH CARE/ CHIlD CARE/ OR 
NUTRITION. If we CANNOT PROVIDE SHELTER/ THAN ALL ELSE IS AT 
RISK. 
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At the federal level, we believe three steps are critical: 
First, the federal government must recommit itself towards the 
national goal set in the law by reauthorizing the nation's expired 
housing and community development laws and setting a firm goal of 

PROVIDING NEW HOUSING. WE BELIEVE PROPOSALS TO FUND WELFARE REFORM 
THROUGH THE TERMINATION OF FEDERAL LOW INCOME HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
WOULD BE DEVASTATING. SIMILARLY/ WE BELIE/E A FAILURE TO ADDRESS 
THE TICKING TIME BOMB WILL MAKE TODAY'S HOMELESS PROBLEMS AND 
COSTS APPEAR ALMOST NON-EXISTENT COMPARED WITH FUTURE PROBLEMS AND 
COSTS . 

SECOND/ FAMILIES WHO CANNOT AFFORD TO OWN A FIRST OR VACATION 
HOME OUGHT TO RECEIVE AT LEAST AS MUCH ASSISTANCE THROUGH DIRECT 
AND TAX EXPENDITURES AS THOSE AMERICANS WHO ARE FORTUNATE ENOUGH 
TO OWN C RRENTLY DO. SiNCE 1979- FEDERAL HOUSING POLICY HAS 
INCREASINGLY SHUT OFF THOSE MOST IN NEED/ WHILE OVERALL 
EXPENDITURES HAVE ACTUALLY INCREASED. ThE RECENTLY ENACTED TAX 
REFORM LEGISLATION AGGRAVATED Th*" DISPARITY. WE EXPECT IT WILL 

increase rental costs for low income americans between 15-30 
percent— in many cases far in excess of the tax relief realized. 
He strongly support efforts to re-address Senator 'Mtchell's low 
income housing tax credit proposal to ensure that it is workable 
and reaches many more of those in need. 

third/ we urge amending title viii of the rair housing act 
to prohibit housing discrimination against families with 

CHILDREN. Not only does such DISCRIMINATION CAUSE UNDUE HARDSHIPS 
FOR FAMILIES ON WELFARE/ BUT ALSO IT INCREASES THE COST OF WHAT 
SHELTER IS OPEN TO SUCH FAMILIES. 
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I NOTE THIS PARTICULARLY, fiR . CHAIRMAN, BECAUSE HOUSING 
DISCRIHINATION IS AN ISSUE WHICH MANY CITIES ARE HELPLESS TO 
ADDRESS. rOR INSTANCE, THE PREVIOUS ADHI NISTRATION IN THE 
CCHMONWEALTH OF ViRGIN'A SIGNED LEGISLATION WHICH SPECIFICALLY 
PERMITS SUCH DISCRIMINATION AND PREEMPTS ANY MUNICIPAL AUTHORITY 

to the contrary. 

Passage of such legislation would be a deserving honor for 

THE YEARS AND YEARS OF EFFORTS OF YOUR FORMER COLLEAGUE ChARLES 

Rac .Iathias. 
flyiRiUfltt 

Soup kitchens are no longer a memory. Hunger is a very real 
PART OF America today. It is a new responsibility for 
municipalities. 

The cuts in federal nutrition programs, especially for 

SCHOOL CHILDREN, WOMEN, AND INFANTS SHARPLY CONTRAST WITH THE 
EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH 1 M FEDERAL FARM SUBSIDIES, THE OVERSUPPLY 
OUR NATION PRODUCES, AND/ MOST RECENTLY, THE ADMINISTRATION'S 

offer to subsidize grain costs to the soviets. 

Clearly we have the resources: it is a question of priorities. 

Health 

As WITH NUTRITION, HEALTH CARE HAS PRIMARILY BEEN A 
FEDERAL— STATE RESPONSIBILITY. ThE MUNICIPAL ROLE HAS 
TRADITIONALLY BEEN AMBULANCE SERVICE, HEALTH CLINICS, AND/ 
INCREASINGLY, PUBLIC HOSPITALS. 
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Today, far too hany Americans are without any health care 

BENEFITS. The prospect of a full TIM6 JOB NO LONGER MEANS A HEAD 
OF FAMILY WILL BE ABLE TO PROVIDE FOR A SICK CHILD/ OR FOR AN 

ACCIDENT. Increasingly, when an American finds a job, he or she 
MUST PLAY Russian roulette: for in taking a job, his or her 
family loses access to the frayed federal safety net. This is 
particularly a problem for AFDC recipients who wish to leave the 
welfare rolls, but whose only opportunities for employment are 
ones which lack health insurance coverage. 

He oppose any cuts in flEOiCAiD. It ought to be expanded to 

COVER THE WORKING POOR. We BELIEVE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MU3T 

take the lead in designing not only a catastrophic coverage 
program, but also in assuring that every american has accecs to 
health care benefits. 

We believe that there ought to be better coordination 'ND 
support for state and local preventative health care 
programs— that is, we ought to 00 better in reaching out in our 
own communities, particularly to pregnant mothers and families 

WITH YOUNG CHILDREN. It IS AN INVESTMENT WHICH WILL SAVE ALL OUR 

levels of government fiscal and human pain down the road. 

We also believe that there should be a careful review of 
federal benefits provided to health care providers— especially 
hospitals— based upon the levels of uncompensated care they 

ACTUALLY PROVIDE. In RECENT YEARS WE HAVE NOTED AN INCREASE OF 
PATIENTS AT PUBLIC HOSPITALS WHO HAVE BEEN TURNED AWAY FROM PROFIT 
AND NON-PROFIT HOSPITALS. 
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QPPOttTUfllTlES 

While we view shelter, nutrition, and health as basic human 

RIGHTS; WE BELIEVE THAT EVERY AhERICAN OUGHT TO BE GIVEN THE 

opportunity to succeed. 

Yet, in recent years, we have seen an increase in poverty 

AND A GROWING DISPARITY BETWEEN RICH AND POOR, He HAVE SEEN THE 
GROWTH OF A NEW UNDERCLASS OF AMERICANS: THE WORKING POOR. We ARE 
IN THE MIDST OF POTENTIALLY A GENERATION OF AMERICANS WHO COULD 
SUCCEED IN FINDING FULL TIME WORK, YET EARN LESS THAN HALF THE 
POVERTY RATE AND BE INELIGIBLE FOR ANY BENEFITS. 

No LONGER IS IT SUFFICIENT TO SAY WORKFARE HILL SUCCEED. 

Today many working Americans are in horse shape than those on 

WELFARE. InDLSD, GETTING A JOB IS OrTEN LIKELY TO MEAN GIVING UP 
ONE'S family's health CARE BENEFITS. 

He believe that to restore dignity will require: better 

EDUCATION, BETTER WAGES AND BENEFITS FOR ANY JOB, AN IMPROVED 
public infrastructure* and continued federal deficit REDUCTION. 

He believe eduction to be primarily a state and local 

RESPONSIBILITY, AND THIS IS ONE AREA WHERE THERE ARE SIGNS OF 
IMPROVEMENT. 

He Ml PLEASED AT THE ADMINISTRATION'S RECOGNITION OF THE 
NEED FOR EXPANDED JOB TRAINING EFFORTS IN COORDINATION WITH STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. ThiS EFFORT rilLL NOT WORK, HOWEVER, UNLESS 
THERE ARE MINIMUM FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR JOBS WHICH PROVIDE BOTH 
AN ADEQUATE MINIMUM HAGE AND HEALTH CARE BENEFITS, 
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In your new capacity as Chairman of the Infrastructure 
Subcommittee, you are certainly aware of the extraordinary gap in 

OUR CRUMBLING PUBLIC INFRASTRUCTURE. It HAS BEEN WELL DOCUMENTED, 
BOTH FROM THE NUMBER OF BRIDGES WHICH A FULLY-LOADED SCHOOL BUS 
CANNOT CROSS TO THE MORE THAN $100 BILLION OF MUNICIPAL 
WASTEWATER FACILITIES WHICH MUST BE BUILT BEFORE THE END OF THE 
CENTURY. 

Perhaps what has not been as well understood is that a 

CONTINUED DETERIORATION OF OUR PUBLIC INFRASTRUCTURE CARRIES 
ENORMOUS COSTS IN TERMS OF LOST TIME AND OPPORTUNITIES. If WE ARE 
UNWILLING TO MAKE THE NEEDED INVESTMENTS IN OUR ROADS, BRIDGES, 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS, AND CLEAN WATER; BUSINESS WILL 
FIND OTHER PLACES TO INVEST - PLACES WHERE THERE IS ADEQUATE 
ACCESS FOR GOODS TO GET TO AND FROM THE MARKET. 

Infrastructure is an issue which more and more affects those 
ON welfare too. Recently the City of Philadelphia cut off water 

FOR SOME 33,000 FAMILIES. CUTS IN INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAMS REQUIRE 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN USER FEES - WHICH ARE FAR MORE REGRESSIVE 
- IN ORDER FOR MUNICIPALITIES TO PROVIDE BASIC PUBLIC UTILITIES 

and services. 

Between 1979 and 1986 federal spending increased sharply, 

BUT IT WAS CUT IN VIRTUALLY EVERY PROGRAM IMPACTING THE POOR. 

During that period, we set unparalleled federal deficits and 

TRADE DEFICITS - SO MUCH SO THAT WE ARE NOW THE NUMBER ONE DEBTOR 
NATION IN THE WORLD. 
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These tax and spending policies have meant that a 
disproportionate amount of government spending is financed 
through borrowing. too much of that borrowing cones from foreign 
nations, undercutting our control , over our own destiny. too much 
of our federal spending is devoted to paying off interest on the 
federal debt. 

Reducing our dependence upon borrowing - especially foreign 
borrowing - and insuring that federal spending can be on 
productive investment is a priority. today we devote nearly 1 
percent of our 6np to pay interest on our fok^ign debt/ reducing 
our capacity to invest in new plants and equipment. to the extent 
that we depend upon foreign investors to finance our national 
webt, our cities beccme more and more dependent upon their 
willingness to invest as opposed to our own ability to create. 

The fFPECTiVENESS OF QuR Proposals in STRgNSTHgNiNG Families and 

kEDUClNG MpENDENCY w. n-.w . ..-m ■ . nM,>,.>w nn-r 

We do not believe there is any magic answer. Rather / the 
problems that confront us are so complex and so great/ we believe 
our proposals would only lead to modest changes. 

nevertheless/ we believe reversing recent trends is 

IMPORTANT. We would RATHER A MEASURED/ STEADY APPROACH THAN AN 
ABRUPT CHANGE IN OUR INTERGOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM WHICH PROMISES 
UNREACHABLE RESULTS. Ue CANNOT AFFORD TO EXPERIMENT WITH SO ilUCH 
AT STAKE. 
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feSi^H?^' ^ Proposals Be IwpiFHgNTgp it a T^np 

He will pay for the problehs and degradation of poverty, no 

HATTER WHAT. ThE ONLY QUESTION IS WHEN AND HOW - NOW OR LATER. 

Without question, we view an investment now as one which 

Wia SAVE FAR HORE LATER c INDEED. PERHAPS THE BETTER QUESTION IS: 

can we afforo not to? 

The federal government currently spends about $116 billion 

ON WELFARE REUTED PROGRAMS. STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS SPEND 
ENORMOUS AMOUNTS THEMSCLVES. STATES, IN PARTICULAR, HAVE 
EXPERIENCED DRAMATIC INCREASES IN EDUCATION AND PRISON SPENDING, 
WHILE MUNICIPALITIES HAVE EXPERIENCED SHARP INCREASES IN SPENDING 

for infrastructure, education, and the homeless. 

The increases in spending for prisons and th: homeless are 

SYMPTOMATIC OF THE PROBLEM; THEY ARE DOLLARS TOO LATE. ThEY ARE 
NOT investments, BUT RATHER ARE THE RESULTS OF INADlQUAT? 

investments. 

Alihough we will not be testifying before the House Budget 
Committee until the week after next and meeting to set our own 
budget priorities until the end of February, we do have some 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The president's budget calls for an increase in supplemental 

AND new appropriations FOR DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AID OF NEARLY $30 
BILLION, YET STILL CLAIMS TO COMPLY WITH THE GRAHH-RuDHAN TARGET. 

In our view, the administration should submit a request for 
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FEDERAL TAX INCREASES TO PAY FOR SUCH SPENDING INCREASES. WE 

should neither borrow that anount. nor take it fron those 
Americans most in need. 

The tax rate for the wealthiest Americans is scheduled to 
drop 28 percent next year. to be honest/ our membership was 
dumbfounded that the federal government could actually be 
cutting individual and corporate taxes in the same year in which 
we set by far the largest federal deficit ever recorded in our 
nation's history. We believe freezing current rates would be 
consistent with better federal fiscal policy and would be more 
consistent with basic notions of fairness and progressi vity. 

While the new tax law restores low income Americans to the 
tax status they had in the mid-1970's/ it provides a far more 

GENEROUS TREATMENT TO THE NATION'S WEALTHIEST CITIZENS. It DROPS 

their tax rates to the lowest lv'^lo in decades. 

We would note that either extending thl 33 percent rate - 
instead of having a bubble - or setting a top 9ate of 34 percent 
- to reduce tax motivated transaction from corporate to 
individual status - would produce substantial revenues for 
either deficit reduction or welfare reform investment. 

Last year consideration was given to increasing so-called 
SIN taxes on cigarettes and alcohol. These products contribute 

significant costs in health care and crime Af THE FEDERAL. STATE/ 
AND MUNICIPAL LEVEL; THEY PRODUCE LITTLE BENEFIT. ThE BENEFIT 
SHOULD BE INCREASED. It WOULD BE A DOUBLE-EDGED INVESTMENT FOR 
US ALL. 
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I WOULD LIKE TO ADD, !1r. ChAIRNAN, THAT DUE TO THE TINE 
CONSTRAINTS I CANNOT COVER ALL OUR BUDGET CONCERNS, As I ADVISED 
YOU, HOWEVER, WE BELIEVE REDUCING THE FEDERAL DEFICIT IS A PART 
OF THE SOLUTION. THEREFORE, THE INITIATIVES IN INFRASTRUCTURE AND 
HOUSING WHICH THE NLC IS DEVELOPING ARE INTENDED TO BE REVENUE 
NEUTRAL. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairnan. I would be pleased to answer any 

QUESTIONS YOU HIGHT HAVE. 
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STATEMENT OF A. SIDNEY JOHNSON III, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOIt 
AMERICAN PUBUC WELFARE ASSOCUTION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Sidnev 
Johnson. I am the Executive Director of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. Our association mendbership includes the 50 
States human service departments, almost 1,000 local human serv- 
ice departments, and about 6,000 individuals working in those de- 
partments or otherwise interested in public welfare. 

I would like to begin, Mr. Chairman, by conmiending you for 
holding these hearings and for your continued national leadership 
on behalf of welfare reform. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
here and will be brief. 

Senator Motnihan. We will ase that your testimony is placed in 
the record in full. 

Mr. Johnson. Fine. What I would like to do first is to apologize 
for Stephen Heintz and Bob Fulton who were scheduled to testify 
today for APWA. They are in their home States, unable to get here 
due to the snow storm. 

Senator Moynihan. No apologies are in order. 

Mr. Johnson. If I may, I would like to very briefly summarize 
the migor points of our proposal and request, if you are willing, 
that Mr. Heintz and Mr. Fulton be able to come at a later date and 
present their testimonies. 

Senator Moynoiak. Iviust assuredly. They would be most wel- 
come. 

Mr. Johnson. That would be wonderful. Let me start with an ex- 
planation of the origin of our welfare reform proposal, which is 
umque in the 66-year history of our organization. 

The commissionerB of human services from the States were frus- 
trated 2 years ago with the extent to which their lives were filled 
with reacting to developments like budget cuts or Federal r^^a- 
tions. They were reacting and coping, not initiating. So, they (fecid- 
ed that they wanted to set some of uieir time aside to be proactive. 
They met with a futurist, and he asked them what issue they were 
most interested in. 

Their issue— the same issue as your excellent book, Family and 
Nation addressed— was childhood poverty and tiie families in pov- 
ertv. Th^ decided that they would create a project of tlieir own to 
address it, that they would create a steering committee of 18 com- 
missioners who would work personally on this, that they would 
take of their time to meet 8 or 10 times a year, and that they 
would, in adoption to the dues that they pay to our association, 
each contribute more so there would be a small staff to help work 



That kind of initiative is something that I admire. 
They put together a committee that was diverse geographically, 
politically, and in urban/rural balance. They worked for a year 
and a half, and their proposals— which my testimony represents— 
were unanimously adapted by National Council of State Human 
Service Administrations of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. 

The goal of our proposals is to reduce the number of children 
living in poverty by promoting selfHSufficiency and streng^ening 
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families. Our approach is based on two beliefs: first, that there is a 
mutual responsibility between individuals and society for self-suffi- 
denqr, and the primary responsibilihr lies with the individual, and 
the supplementary responsibility i^ith society; second, as you know 
well, we believe these problems are incredibly complex and inter- 
connected and that the solutions must be comprehensive in nature. 

Our proposal is called a family investment program; and if I 
m^ht, I would just like to touch on the elements of it. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Johnson. We bq[in with "^he concept of a client/agenpy con- 
tract around emplojrment or education or whatever strategy might 
be best for that client. The client has obligations to go to school or 
get a job or go to job training; the agencv has the responsibility to 
sujraoit v-'^h child care and related services as needed. 

The bei nd element is a nu^ior welfare to jobs program, building 
on WIN demonstration, of which you have been such a strong 
leader. A third is a nationally mandated, State^pedfic family 
living standard, which is an effort to replace the poverty line as a 
measure by taking a market basket of goods and services and 
having them priced within each State— permitting differences be- 
tween urban and rural areas in States where housing can vary so 
tremendously— and to base cash assistance on that State-specific 
standard. It would also cover two-parent as well as one-parent fam- 
ilies. 

Fourt'i, we propose aggressive child support enforcement efforts. 
Fifth, stronger public school programs for low income families and 
preschool programs and quality child care for low income children. 
Sixth, we propose returning to the concept of case management in 
human service agencies where a worker hap the responsibility to 
help and to follow the progress or lack of i*«x)gress of a client, to 
pull together into a single package the different agencies needed 
whether it is child care or health or whatever. In short, to have 
someone accountable for everything that happens in that case. 

Finally, we have a strong reconmiendation for improved adoles- 
cent pregnane; programs, both to prevent first pregnanqr and to 
postpone and pi event subsequent pregnancies. I might add that we 
are looking this year at health care. Medicaid, and housing. We 
didn't get that done in time for our first year report, but I think 
vou will find us recommending among other things, very similar 
kinds of programs for Medicaid transition as have been mentioned 
today by previous witness ^. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Let me, Mr. Chairman, end my presentation here, 

Sain with an apolocr, with appreciation for your willingness to let 
r. Heintz and Mr. Fulton come back at another time and present 
the entire proposal and answer your questions. I think, if I may 
say, one strength of this steering committee is the active involve- 
ment of men and women who know as much about the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the social welfare programs that they have 
to administer as anybody does. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you so much, Mr. Johnson. I noted 
that Mr. Spencer Rich and some other faithful members of the 
press who have been here since 9:15 or 9:30 a.m., and since Mr. 
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Heintz and Mr Fulton— or ciren the whole steering committee- 
will want to coLu<) back, bo we will keep this brief. 

But I want to make again two points. We began by asking: What 
are the commonalities we have hefe? There is some revival of in- 
terest in the sulriect What are people coming up with that is new? 

First, the emraaais on work and a contract is new. We couldn't 
talk about this 20 years ago without inciting bitter divisiveneas and 
oontrovenqr. Now, that has changed; we have changed our minds. 

Mr. Johnson. That is ri^t 

Senator Moynihan. That great philosopher, Michael Polanvi, 
who was a very complex man. said something very simplv. He said, 
"people change their minds. And it is not a very obvious thing. 
Cnten, you don't look around, and everyone sort m assumec a low 
model, a sort of low increment 

The diqposition to cha^ic^ your mind builds up, but you resist it 
and resist it Then, you look up one day and people are doing it. 
This has happened. "Die idea of a contract 

Mr. Johnson. On the point of changing minds, you know former 
Governor Brown of California. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. Jerry Brown had a fond way for dealing with that. 
When he would preseuw a position and a member m the press 
would point out that 1 year ago he had he other— thqr would read 
% quote and see the inconsistencies— and ask him to justify it, and 
he would simply Bay: Then was then, and now is now. 

Senator Moynihan. As we do now. With regard to child support, 
there is a notion that we have a f>mdamental responsibility as part 
of that social contract And you know, it is not iust a matter of the 
moneys involved; it is a statement of social values. If you produce 
children, tiien you are responsible for them. And it just hais to be. 
And even if you don't know, you are going to have to find out. 

I want to thank you, and we will rat beck to this subject because 
we will be talking about it specifically, that is the idea of case man- 
agement. We n«)ea to hear more about the specifics. We are agreed 
that the welfare ^pulation is a varied population, that most of the 
persons who receive welfare, like most of the persons who receive 
unemployment compensat'on, both under Social Security provi- 
sions, do so as a temporary form of income insurance. Something 
has happened, and they don't have any income. Afl;er a period that 
they had previously, and they do subsequently, and this is an in- 
surance interlude. 

But there is another group— as in the case of unemployment in- 
surance—where they have been out of work for 52 weeks, and we 
extend it and so forth; there is that less than 10 percent— we talk 
about that 7 percent or whatever— that are in very deep trouble. 
And no edict, no set of incentives that you can read about— if you 
send for the pamphlet and read all about it— that is the welfare 
case worker with hands on. And to think you are going to do it oth- 
erwise, it seems to me, is idle; and I am sure you agree. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. And when we get to that, and we are going 
to have four more hearings, and we will find the rijght spot for 
them to come in. And I want to hear the whole testimony, but I 
would particularly like to hear that part. 
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Mr. Johnson. Surely. 

Senator Motnihan. There are people in this country who really 
deserve better, for better, than the society is giving them. There is 
the person whose profession is social welfare, and this person has 
decided not to go into stocks and bonds, but to go into children and 
babies and mothers; and it is so easy to dimiss that work which is 
so real, and it is only dirnniased by people who don't have the nerve 
to try it. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. We are going to conclude our first hearing 
on a high note by ..elcoming back to this room, where he has ap- 
peared so often, »nd to such great public service, the Honorable 
Arthur Flemming, ntizen of Rochester, NY. 

Dr. Flemming, Mr. Secretary, we welcome you, sir; and we are 
particularly pleased that you are able to come forward. You are 
the last of the witnesses that represent a report We have had a 
rather singulary-and the President, I think, stimulated it in his 
State of the Union message— the persons who got together under 
one auspices or another, and you and Governor Babbitt have pro 
duced an important document. 

[The prepared written statements of Mr. Robert Fulton and Mr. 
Stephen Heintz foUow:] 
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He. CHAIRHAN, I WILL BE ADDRESSING MYSELF TO THE OTHER TWO SUBJECTS INCLUDED 
IN YOUR HEARING NOTICE-ThE ROLE OF VARIOUS LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT AND WELFARE 

Reform in a Period of social Restraint. 
The Role of Various Levels or firwFRNNPMT 

Promoting the well-being of families with children and improving our social 

WELFARE SYSTEM CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT BE SEEN AS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT ONLY. WE MUST FORGE THE BROADEST PARTNERSHIPS, AT THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND FAMILY LEVEL. AT THE COMMUNITY LEVEL, LOCALLY AND NATIONALLY, WITH PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

As HAS ALREADY BEEN NOTED, THE APWA PROPOSAL RESTS ON THE BELIEF THAT 
INDIVIDUALS BEAR PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR OWN HEALTH AND WELL-BEING 
AND THE HEALTH AND l^LL-BEING OF THEIR FAMILIES. AGREE THAT THE BEST HUMAN 
SERVICES PROGRAM IS A JOB iJffi THAT THE BEST HUMAN SERVICES DEPARTMENT IS A 
FAMILY. 

Solutions to poverty and dependency among our citizens can be found not in 
renegotiating the level of government involved and the extent of its 

INVOLVEMENT, KOR IN TINKERING WITH EXISTING PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS. INSTEAD, 
FUNDAMENTAL AND FAR-REACHING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INITIATIVES ARE REQUIRED. 
DUR ENTIRE SOCIAL SYSTEM IS SUFFERING AND THE "FlX" MUST BE A COMPREHENSIVE 
ONE— It must include ACTION WITHIN THE ECONOMIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND POLITICAL 
SPHERES AS WELL AS THE WELFARE SYSTEM ITSELF. 
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The problehs of public welfare are perceived as social ones but 'success* for 

THOSE RECCIYIRO PUBLIC WELFARE IS MEASURED IN ECONOHIC TERMS, INVARIABLY THE 

final policy-decisions are neither economic nor social-they are based on 
political consideration. for example, ue fear comprehensive welfare reform 
may flounder-even with all our best intentions-simply because the parochial 
jurisdictions of congress will not allow comprehensiveness to prevail. 

Clarification of the role of each level of government is important. The 
Corporation for Enterprise Development pointed out in a recent report that 
employment training programs have been hindered by structural and 

organizational FLAWS INCLUDING: 

• Erratic funding and fluctuating program goals which prevent long-term 

PLANNING AND DEVELOPING STRONG LIMKS WITH THE PRIVATE SECTOR. 

• The lack of clearly-defined roles for the kedlral, state and local 
governments resulting in state funded education, training and social 
service programs which are not coordinated with 
federally-aoministered programs. 

• The lack of effective involvement of the private sector in planning 
and running training programs with the ^lesult that program graduates 

ARE UNABLE TO FIND JOBS AT THE SAME TIME INDUSTRIES FACE CRITICAL 
LABOR SHORTAGES. 
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This kind of problem results directly from the iack of a cohprehehsive, 
rational. and compassionate social uclfare policy at the national level. if 

UE BEGIN MTH A CLEAR AND DEFINITIVE STATEMENT OF WHAT UE WISH TO ACCOMPLISH 
THR0U6H OUR PUBLIC WELFARE EFFORTS-INDEED OF WHAT KIND OF SOCIETY UE WOULD 
LIKE TO LIVE IN-« CAN BEGIN TO WORK TOWARD THAT NATIONAL POLICY. 

WE ARE UNITED IN THE BEL EF THAT THE FAMILY IS THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE FOR 
STABILITY AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY. GOVERNMENT IS THE NEXT LEVEL. THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT MUST CONTINUE ITS ROLE OF RESOURCE ALLOCATION. RESEARCH AND 
EVALUATION. AND STAN0AR0-SETTIN6. THERE IS ANOTHER CRITICAL ROLE FOR THE 
NATIONAL 60VERNMENT: TO PROVIDE THE KINO OF MORAL LEADERSHIP NECESSARY FOR AN 
EFFECTIVE REDESIGN OF OUR SOCIAL WELFARE SYSTEM. UE STRESS THAT OUR PROPOSALS 
REPRESENT AN INVESTMENT. AN INVESTMENT THAT WILL HAVE ACTUAL DOLLAR BENEFITS 
TO 60VERNMENT TREASURIES. IT IS ALSO A MORAL fiilNVESTMENT IN OUR HISTORICAL 
BELIEF IN THE WORTH Of THE INDIVIDUAL. UE MUST REORDER OUR WELFARf SYSTEM NOT 
ONLY BECAUSE IT IS THE SMART THIN6 TO 00: IT IS ALSO THE RIGHT THING TO DO. 
AND THAT MESSAGE SHOULD COME FROM OUR NATIONAL POLICY-MAKERS. 

ItLFMt RLTOm n A PERMP nr FT«r.i. ffgrffflTflT 

WE ARE CURRENTLY DEVELOPING COST ESTIMATES FOR OUR PROPOSED FAMILY INVESTMENT 
PROGRAil. A WOLE SERIES OF COMPLEX OUESTIONS HAVE TO BE ANSWERED EVEN TO 
PRODUCE ROUGH ESTIMATES ON A PROPOSAL THIS COMPREHENSIVE. SOME OF THOSE 
VARIABLES: 
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• The cost of the state famly living standards. Because such standards do 
not yet exist ue nust base our estimates on "proxies* for those figures, 

WHILE, AT THE SAME TIHE, UE WORK OUT THE HETHDDOLOGY FOP COMPUTING A 

family living standard based on family need. 

• The cost of job programs, support services, and administration, for each 

STATE. 

• The federal-state "match" which must take into account fiscal capacity as 

WELL AS encourage STATES TC ACHIEVE FULL IMPLEMENTATION AS QUICKLY AS 

possible. 

• The projected return on these investments as participants achieve 
independence from the welfare system. 

In all of these areas the start-up costs will depend dn the length of time it 
takes to get to a full fakily living standards, and to provide the full range 
of services necessary to promote self-sufficiency. how the program is phased 
in and how quickly will to a very great extent determine the costs in 
comparison with current expenditures. while additional state and federal 
expenditures will be required up front, the program is designed to reduce 
welfare dependency through employment, reduce public human service 
expenditures, and create productive new workers and taxpayers. the savings in 
terms of reduced costs and increased state and federal revenue will begin to 
defray the additional program costs in a veity short time— perhaps as short as 
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THREE TO FIVE YEARS. 

WE ARE PROPOSING A GRADUAL PHASING IN OF THE FAMILY LIVING STANDARD OVER A 
10-YEAR PERIOD, WITH STRONG INCENTIVES TO ENCOURAGE STATES TO ACHIEVE A FULL 
FLS AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. ThE PHASE IN WILL TAKE INTO ACCOUNT CURRENT STATE 

capacity, amd the current federal budget deficit. 

We hope to work with you and other hehbers of Congress in completing the 

DETAILS OF THIS PROGRAM. WE ARE WORKING BOTH THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS' 

Association and the National Association of State Budget Officers on cost 
estimates and financing methods. 

As OUR REPORT STATCS, "WHILE WE RECOGNIZE THE REALITY OF FISCAL CONSTRAINTS, 
WE STRONGLY BELIEVE IN THE BASIC SOUNDNESS OF THE INVESTMfNT STRATEGIES WE 
PROPOSE." 

Vt WOULD LIKE TO STRESS THAT WHILE THE COST ELEMENT IS IMPORTANT, FOR THF 
NATION TO BE SERIOUS ABOUT ADDRESSING WELFARE REFORM IN A WAY THAT SUPPORTS 
FAMILIES AND HELPS THEM BECOME INDEPENDENT, OUR CONCEPTS PROVIDE A SOUND AND 
PRAGMATIC APPROACH. ftlR PROJECT IS TITLED "A MATTER OF COMMITMENT" AND TNAT 
IS EXACTLY WHAT IS INVOLVED. ThIS COUNTRY HAS RESOURCES FAR GREATER THAN ANY 
COUNTRY ON EARTH, YET OUR CHILDREN ARE SUFFERING WITH PROBLEMS MORE ACUTE THAN 
CHILDREN IN MANY LESS WEALTHY COUNTRIES. IT IS NOT A QUESTION ONLY OF WHAT IT 
COSTS. OR OF WHERE WE GET THE MONEY TO PAY FOR IT^OUR COUNTRY IS NEITHER SO 
POOR NOR SO POLITICALLY PARALIZED THA WE CANNOT MAKE THE COMMITMENT TO OUR 
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CHILOREM AND THEIR FAMILIES TO HELP BRING THEM OUT OF POVERTY. 

True welfare reform will only be possibll if ue overcome the obstacles and 

OBJECTIONS raised BY THOSE MORE INTERESTED IN ENDING PROGRAMS THAN IN 
IMPROVING THEM. IT WILL ONLY BE POSSIBLE IF WE ARE WILLING TO TRANSCEND THE 
PAROCHIAL BOUNDARIES WHICH DEFINE OUR POLITICAL AND PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS. 
It will only be possible if we are willing to use the expertise FROM ALL 
SEGMENTS Of THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS. FINALLY IT WILL ONLY BE POSSIBLE 
IF WE ARE WILLING TO INVEST TODAY IN THE STABILITY AHD PRODUCTIVITY OF 
FAMILIES, KNOWING THAT THESE INVESTMENTS-BOTH FISCAL AND HUMAN— WILL RETURN 
BENEFITS TO ALL OF US FAR EXCEEDING THEIR DOLLAR COSTS. 
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HfTHnJCTIDN 

GOOD H0RNIM6. I AH STEPHEN HEINTZ, COMMISSIONER OF THE CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT 

OF Income Maintenance and chairman of the American public welfare association 
PROJECT, "A Matter of Commitment." Joining me is Robert Fulton, dire:tor of 
THE Oklahoma Department of human Services and chairman of aPWA's Nattonal 
Council of State human Service administrators. Our colleague from Kansas, 
Robert Harder, Secretary of thl Department of Social and Rehabilitation 
Services, sends his regrets, his new governor is giving his state of the 
state address today ano bob would have been with us but for his 
responsibilities there. 

mr. chairman, your title for this hearing poseo a question: "welfare: reform 
OR Replacement?" Our answer to that question is crystal clear: Replacement, 
ut must go far beyond mere tinkering with present programs and redesign— 
fundamentally--the way u£ respond to poverty in this country. a few numbers 
make this point. 

Basic Principles and Goa ^s 

Today one child in four is born into poverty in this country. One child in 

FIVE LIVES OUT HIS OR HER CHILDHOOD IN POVERTY. AMONG BLACK AND HISPANICS THE 
NUMBERS ARE EVEN MORE STARK: ONE OUT OF TWO BLACK CWLDREN IS POOR. TWO OF 
FIVE HISPANIC CHILDREN ARE POOR. AS PUBLIC HUMAN SERVICE ADMINISTRATORS, WE 
HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY WITHIN OUR STATES FOR THE HEALTH ^ND WELL-BEIKG OF THOSE 
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who are vulnerable. vc oversee the develophent and delivery of services, 
many in our 6r0up have l0n6 experience and specific expertise in these areas, 
because of our experience and our leadership responsibilities. uc can be both 
legitimate advocates for the poor and rigorous critics of the present system. 

We know that something clearly is not working. The available array of 
services is not adequate to the needs. 

responding to the numbers and what they represent. and to our responsibilities 
in our states. the human service administrators adopted a policy statement in 
1985 calling for a renewed public commitment to poor children and their 
families. a steering committee was formed representing apwa's board of 
directors and its councils of state and local welfare administrators. 

The steering committee held its first formal session one year ago. The group 
is itself diverse both politically and geographically. are republicans and 
Democrats I liberals and Conservatives. WE comz from large states and small 

STATESi UE SERVE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATIONS. 

WE HAVE DEBATED AMONG OURSELVES THE GOALS AND THE POLICIES TO ATTAIN THOSE 
GOALS. WE HAVE MET WITH SOME OF YOUR COLLEAGUES. WITH CONGRESSIONAL STAFF. 
WITH OFFICIALS IN THE ADMINISTRATION. WITH OTHER STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS. PRIVATE NON-PROFIT GROUPS. AND WITH SOCIAL SCIENTISTS WORKING 
ON THE WHOLE RANGE OF ISSUES WITHIN THE SOCIAL WELFARE FIELD. 
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Our goal is STRAISHTFORWARO: to REDUCt THE NUHBER OF CHlLOREN LIVING IN 

poverty by promoting self-sufficiency ano strengthening their familt-<i. 
Before ue outline our recohhenoations ue*o like to tell you about the 
conclusions on which they are baseo. 

There is a vital public role and responsibility for society's welfare ano each 
inoivioual has certain responsibilities towaro society. we believe that 

INOIVIOUALS bear the PRIHARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR OWN WELL-etING ANO THAT 
OF THEIR FAMILIES. IN OUR VIEW, SELF-SUFFICIENCY MEANS FOR AN ADULT, A 6O0O 
JOBi ANO FOR A CHILO, A NURTURING FAMILY ANO SUCCESS IN SCHOOL. UE VALUE 

families as the basic builoing block of our society, but we also realize that 
policies ano programs must recognxze the changing face of families, especially 
the increasing nutqer of single-parent families headeo by women. 

The problem is complex ano oynamic. It requires policymakers to go far beyono 

TINKERING WITH THE EXISTING STRUCTURE. IT REQUIRES A FUNOAMENTAL REOESIGN OF 
THAT STRUCTURE. INVESTING IN STRONGER, SELF-SUFFICIENT FAMILIES WILL BRING 
SIGNIFICANT RETURNS: PRODUCTIVE WORKERS FOR A GROWING ECONOMY ANO A SHRINKING 
LABOR MARKET, DIMINISHING NEED FOR INCOME MAINTENANCE ANO SOCIAL SERVICES, ANO 

a stronger society overall. 

to put the concept of investment ano mutual responsibility into action we 
propose major reforms in income security, education, and employment programs. 
The key components of our Family Investment Program include the following: 
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t a client-agency contract re0uit(in6 actions by clunts and services froh 
agencies enconpassing education. ehploynent and strengthened family life. 
Udrk or education toward ehployhe... is required of parents of children 
over 3i work-related or other part-time out-of-home activity is required 
of other parents. 

f A COMPREHENSIVE WELF ARE'TO-JOBS PROGRAM EACH STATE TO PROVIDE THE 
SERVICES NECESSARY FOR FAMILIES TO MOVE FROM WELFARE TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
A STRONG CONNECTION BETWEEN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SO 
T'^AT JOBS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THOSE NOW DEPENDENT 3N WELFARE. 

• A NEW NATIONALLY-MANDATED . STATE-SPECIFIC FAMILY LIVING STANDARD " USING 
ACTUAL LIVING COSTS AS THE BASIS FOR CASH ASSISTANCE TO ELIGIBLE 
F '1ILIES. The "FLS" would provide a stable economic BASE AS F/MILIES 
MOVE TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND WOULD REPLACE BENEFIT'' "^0 FAKiLIES WITH 
CHILDREN UNOER THE AIO TO FAMILIcS WITH DEPENDENT CHT' ,N. fOOO STAMP, 
AND LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

t AGGRESSIVE ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT INCLUDING PATERNITY 
DETERMINATION. VIEWED BY COMMISSIONERS AS A RESPONSIBILITY OF BOTH 
INDIVIDUALS AND HUhL\ SERVICE AGENCIES. 

f STRONGER PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR LOW-INCOME CHILDREN INCLUDING BETTER 
PREPARATION AND STANDARDS TO ASSURE ACADEMIC PROGRESS AND GRADUATION FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
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f Increased availability of affordable, quality chilq cabe to meet 

CHILDREN'S NEEDS AND SUPPORT FAMILIES WORKING TOWARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

t CA$^ WANAg^nS^jT IN HUMAN SERVICE AGENCIES TO HELP FAMILIES ASSESS NEEDS 
AND RESOURCES. TO IMPLEMENT AND MONITOR THE CONTRACT, AND COORDINATE 

needed services. 

Recognizing that our goal of reducing poverty among children cannot be reached 
if the current incidence of adolescent pregnancy is allowed to persist, our 
report also contains proposals to deal with the problem of children having 
children. vfc would welcome the opportunity to present these proposals to the 

SUBCOrtllTTEE ON ANOTHER OCCASION. 
PARENTAL BKPONSlBILnY 

In your notice about today's hearing you indicated that testimony should 

ADDRESS HOW PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FCR THE CARE OF CHILDREN CAN BE BETTER 

enforced. 

Human service commissioners believe public policy must reinforce the primacy 

OF PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, BUT WE CANNOT ASSUME THAT SUCH RESPONSIBILITY IS 

always either understood or accepted. The bill Mdyers television 
SPECIAL--THE Vanishing Family" spoke to this issue in stark terms-when 
ShAHio Jackson observed: 
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UtLFARE IS DOING EVERYTHlNGi YOU'RE HARRIED TO WELFARE. A LOT OF 
THE UONEN. THEY MORE HARRIED TO WELFARE THAN THE GUYS LAYING* IN BED 
NEXT TO 'EH. 'CAUSE HE'S JUST A PHYSICAL THING. ThE WHOLE BACKBONE 
OF THE FAHILY IS COHIKG OUT OF DOWNTOWN OR OUT OF UPTOWN 
(60VERNHENT) OFFICES. 



Poverty itself can erode the sense cr responsibility parents feel for their 

CHILDREN. Poor people, like the RLST of us. WILL NATURALLY AND RATIONALLY 

rely on what they learn is rtllable— ih'^ludtng a honthly welfare check. 
Parents who cannot, on their own. pkc;ide for their children econohically may 
also begin to lose their capacity to provide the ehotional support and value 
guidance necessary to successful parenting. 



The first obligation of public policy is to reinforce— through both words and 
actions'-the centrality of the fahily and the prihacy of parental 

RESPONSIBILITY IN AHERICAN SOCIETY. WE AND OUR COLLEAGUES WANT TO HAKE THE 
CASE THAT PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CARE OF CHILDREN HUST BE ENFORCED. 
WE DO NOT BELIEVE THAT POVERTY SOMEHOW REMOVES THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
PARENTS TOWARD ThFIR CHILDREN. 



We firmly believe that parental support of children is the first LINE OF 
DEFENSE AGAINST PUBLIC DEPENDENCY. ALL CHILDREN HAVE THE RIGHT TO EXPECT 
FINANCIAL ^UPPORT FROH THEIR PARENTS AND PARENTS HAVE THE RIGHT. AS WELL AS 
THE RESPONSIBILITY. TO PROVIDE THAT SUPPORT. DETERHINING PATERNITY AND 
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ENFORCING CHILD SUPPORT ARE MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF CLIENTS AND 
AGENCIES— RESPONSIBILITIES THAT MUST BE ACCEPTED AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT 

aggressively pursued. 

Child support should be pursued even when cost benefits are not readily 
appare;iT as may be the case with teenage fathers and others only 

INTERMITTENTLY EMPLOYED. ThIS MAKES A STRONG STATEMENT ABOUT THE PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS TO CARE FOR THEIR CHILDREN. PUBLIC POLICY MUST 
ENCOURAGE, AND OBLIGATE, PARENTS TO ASSUME THIS RESPONSIBILITY. 

WE ACKNOWLEDGE THAT CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT IS AK ISSUE THAT CUTS ACROSS 
SOCIOECONOMIC LINES. WHILE WE COMMIT OURSELV'cS TO AN AGGRESSIVE EFFORT 
PARTICULARLY ON BEHALF OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES, WE FAVOR A SIMPLE, AUTOMATIC, 
AND MANDATORY SYSTEM FOR ALL AFFECTED PAREm AND CHILDREN. BECAUSE FAMILY 
DISSOLUTION IS A THREAT TO THE ECONOMIC SECURITY OF ALL FAMILIES, CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT IS A KEY PREVENTIVE STRATEGY FOR THOSE AT RISK OF BECOMING 
IMPOVERISHED. PUBLIC POLICY MUST COUNTERACT THE EFFECTS OF POVERTY BY 

reasserting the mutual obligations of society and the individual. 

In our Family Investment program proposal, the primacy of parental 

RESPONSIBILITY IS SUPPORTED BY THE "CONTRACT" BETWEEN AGENCY AND CLIENT. IT 
is also REFLEClED IN OUR BELIEF THAT WHILE ESTABLISHING WORK PATTERNS IN A 
HOUSEHOLD MAY NOT AUTOMATICALLY REDUCE PUBLIC ACSISTANCE CASELOADS, THEY WILL 
iMMcDlATELY HELP PARENTS AND CHILDREN UNDERSTAND THf IMPORTANCE OF WORK. 
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Our approach CONHITS both agencies ANO clients to PLANS FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
The A6ENCY*CLIENT contract is designed to turn mutual good intentions INTO 
NUTUAL OBLIGATIONS ANO EXPECTATIONS. ThE CORE OF THE CONTRACT WILL BE AN 
ENPLOYABILITY ANO FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PLAN« FROM WHICH FLOW THE SPECIFIC 
OBLIGATIONS OF BOTH CLIENT ANO AGENCY, ThE CONTRACT COMMITS CLIENTS TO A 
RANGE OF SELF-HELP EFFORTS. ANO IT COftllTS STATE ANO LOCAL AGENCIES TO SUPPORT 
THOSE EFFORTS BY PR0VI0IN6 NECESSARY SERVICES ANO ASSISTANCE. BY ESTABLISHING 
GOALS. TIHELINES ANO BENCHMARKS. THE CONTRACT TRANSLATES MUTUAL EXrtCTATlONS 
INTO CONCRETE TERMS. ThE CONTRACT WILL BE IN EFFECT A "OISCHARGE PLAN" AIMEO 

at eventual self-sufpiciency ano inoepenoence from the system. 

The client's obligations unoer the contract will include mandatory work and 

EDUCATION/TRAINING ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE INDIVIDUAL'S NEEDS, ABILITIES, ANO 
GOALS. The agency will provide services NEEDED TO SUPPORT THE FAMILY IN 
ACHIEVING SELF-SUFFICIENCY. ThE CONTRACT WILL BE MONITORED REGULARLY THROUGH 

the process of case management. 

"Case management" which we propose for all public human service agencies means 
brokering and coordinating the social, health, education, and employment 

SERVICES NECESSARY TO PROMOTE SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND STRENGTHEN FAMILIES. ThE 
PROCESS BEGINS WITH AN ASSESSMENT OF THE FAMILY'S NEEDS AND RESOURCES IN FOUR 
AREAS: (1) EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT. (2) WORK EXPERIENCE, AND (3) FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT— IN ORDER TO KNOW WHAT PROGRAM OR SERVICES THE FAf^ILY NEEDS, AND 
(M) INCOME SECURITY TO DETERMINE THE NEED FDR CASH ASSISTANCE AND DEVELOP 
BUDGET PLANS. 
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ErrECnVEiiEIS of PHOPOSALS to STREWGTHEII Fa MHES aw feD!IC£ DEPg»EIICY 

WE LEARNED DURING THE GREAT DEPRESSION THAT THE STRENGTH OF FAMILIES AHD THE 
WELL-BEING DF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS ARE INEXTRICABLY CONNECTED. MANY RECENT 
POLICIES HAVE IGNORED THAT CONNECTION-BUT IT EXISTS NONETHELESS. ALL 
DOMESTIC POLICY HAS AN IMPACT DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY ON AMERICAN FAMILIES. 

Government interventions are not neutral, it is not enough to say that the 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO FAMILIES NO HARM WHEN IT HAS SUCH A POWERFUL CAPACITY TO 
DO THEM iQQj^. 

When it comes to the U.S. approach to family policy, our decision-makl:»s use 

MANY OF THE RIGHT WORDS. WE STUDY FAMILIES, EXALT THE NOTION OF FAMILY, 
WELCOME Oa REGRET ITS CK4NGES AND WORRY FOR ITS FUTURE. W^ ISSUE HIGH LEVEL 

REPORTS. Unfortunately Vfc have too often been rhetorical, not practical. All 

OF us MUST, however, BE JUST AS STRONG IN OUR ACTIONS « WE ARE IN OUR WORDS. 

(The change in this subcommittee's name has not go^^e without notice and we are 
confident you will match deeds to the new name) 

Public welfare policy is a euphemism for family policy, albeit poor families. 
Reform of these policies must be exactly that-a reformulation of cash 

ASSISTANCE, EDUCATION, HEALTH CARE AND EMPLOYMENT-RELATED POLICIES THAT 
STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE AND PROMOTE SELF-SUFFICItNCY. 

The Am PROPOSALS would strengthen families in three WAYS: 
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SUPPOKT TO f ANILIES WOULD K tAStO ON EfflfPfgC 

WE 8ELIEVE THAT OUR SOCIAL POLICY MUST ULTIMATELY BE BUILT ON A 
rnHPgrnrMSTvr SOCIAL INSURANCE MODEL . ThIS IS IN PART PRAGMATIC. IN 
PART PHILOSOPHICAL. OUR PUBLIC PROGRAMS DIRECTED AT ECONOMICALLY 
ADVANTAGED AS WELL AS DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS HAVE FARED 
UELL— MEANS-TESTED PROGRAMS HAVE HOT. Hi BELIEVE ASSISTANCE TO POOR 
FAMILIES AND CHILDREN SHOULD BE BASED ON ECONOMIC NEED. NOT ON OTHER 
MORE ARBITRARY FACTORS. YOUNG PARENTS IN POVERTY WHO HAVE NEVER HAD 
THE ADVANTAGE OF GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT FACE JUST AS MANY COSTS ON BEHALF 
OF THEIR CHILDREN AS DP LAID-OFF AUTO WORKERS OR FARMERS DISPLACED BY 
ECONOMIC FACTORS BEYOND THEIfi CONTROL. CHILDREN IN VSIO ARE CHILDREN 
IN NEED. 

Basing economic assistance on need means tuo-parent families would be 
eligible for assistance" thereby ending the current perverse incentive 
for family break-up. 

Among the necessary transition stages as we move toward a social 
insurance policy is tal establishment of a f/.hily living standard 
reflecting basic living costs which vary from ohe geographical area to 

ANOTHER. 

The family living standard provides economic foundation for the 

-10- 
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rMCLY, ALLOUme PAftCNTS TO UOItK TOWARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

It is hot useful to pretend that families can effectively seek 
self-sufficiency, nurture ano support their children's development, and be 

ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THEIR COMMUNITIES IF THEIR ECONOMIC SURVIVAL IS ALWAYS IN 
DOUBT. ESTABLISHING A FAMILY LIVING STANDARD WILL ASSURE A STABLE ECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT FROM UHICH THE MOVE TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY CAN TAKE PLACE. 

The family living standard would include basic necessities SUCH AS HOUSING AND 
FURNISHING, FOOD, CLOTHlNb, TRANSPORTATION. UTILITIES AND OTHER MAINTENANCE 
COSTS. Vlt PROPOSE ESTABLISHING STATE-SPECIFIC FAMILY LIVING STANDARDS TO 
REFLECT ACTUAL LIVING COSTS IN EACH STATE. FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN WOULD 

receive cash assistance in the form of an fls supplement based on the 
difference between the standard and the family's income, including wages, 
child support and other stipends. 

Once a family living standard is established benefits to families will begin 
to reflect accurately family need. and provide the stable economic situation 
from which self-sufficiency can actually be attained. 

(3) A FAMILY'S TOTAL NEEDS UDULO BE ADDRESSED THROUGH THE CASE MANAGEMENT 

approach. 

From the outset the case manager, who is trained and skilled in assessment, 
assists the family in determining the family's needs and resources. that 

-11- 
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INTAKE PROCESS WILL INCLUDE THE PARENTS' EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, WORK 
EXPERIENCE. INCOME SECURITY, AND FAHILY'S DEVELOPHENT NEEDS. COULD ONE OR 
BOTH PARENTS BENEFIT FROH PARENT EDUCATION COURSES? IS THERE ARE SERIOUS 
PROBLEM IrtVOLVING DRUGS OR ALCOHOL CALLING FOR SPECIFIC TREATMENT? IS THE 
family's health care adequate? UhAT ARE THE HOUSING NEEDS? ALL OF THE 
•needs* that RELATE TO BOTH SELF-SUFFICIENCY OPT' iS AND THE STRENGTH AND 
STABILITY OF THE FAMILY UNIT ARE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT. 

The A(\J^ PROPOSAL would reduce dependency IN FOUR WAYS: 

(1) OONPREHENSm UELFARC-TO-JOBS PROGiUWS WOULD PROVIDE THE EOUCATIOH AND 

training necessary to achieve self-sufficiency. 

Our propofals for welfare-to-jobs programs are based on the successes states 

HAVE had IN MOVING WELFARE RECIPIENTS INTO NONSUBSIDIZED JOGS THROUGH THE VDRK 
IKCENTIVE (WIN) DEMONSTRATION AUTHORITY, WHICH YOU, f^. CHAIRMAN, PLAYED A KEY 
ROLE IN CREATING AND FUNDING. URGED THAT THE STATES HAVE FLEXIBILITY IN 
CHOOSING THE APPROPRIATE MIX OF PROGRAM ELEMENTS INCLUDING REMlDlAL EDUCATION, 
SKILLS TRAINING, JOB SEARCH, JOB TRAINING. RECOMMEND A 75 PERCENT UNCAPPED 
FEDERAL SHARE IN THE COSTS OF SUCH PROGRAMS. 

In terms of CLIENT OBLIGATIONS WE RECOMMEND. 

ft Employment or education toward employment be required of all parents 

WITH CHILDREN AGE THREE OR OLDER. 
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f A MORE LIMITED PROGRAM OF EOUCATION, EMPLOYMENT OR OTHER ACTIVITY 
0ESI6NE0 TO PROMOTE SELF-SUFFICIENCY Ok STRENGTHEN THE FAMILY BE 
REOUIREO OR PARENTS Of YOUNGER CHILOREN. 



Chiloren do not benefit in the long run from having a single parent at home 

FULL-TIME IF THEY 00 NOT ALSO LEARN ABOUT SELF-SUFFICIENCY ANO THE OPTIONS 
AVAILABLE TO THEM IN THE LARGER COMMUNITY. SELF-RESPONSIBILITY ANO COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT ARE MORE REAOILY APPARENT TO A CHlLO IF THE PARENT SETS SUCH AN 

EXAMPLE. One of the things that ue too often forget when ue urge work 

REQUIREMENTS ON WELFARE RECIPIENTS IS THAT THE ROUTINE OF JOB-SEEKING ANO 

job-retention is not routine in many low-income families. Maintaining some 

CONNECTION TO THE COMMUNITY, EVEN WHEN THE CHILDREN ARE INFANTS, IS DESIRABLE 
BECAUSE IT RADICALLY REDUCES THE ISOLATION OF POOR YOUNG NOTHERS AND HEIGHTENS 
THE OPPORTUNITIES FDR SINGLE PARENTS TO WORK AND GAIN SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

Self-sufficiency through a comprehensive welfare-td-jobs program, of course, 
presumes the availability of quality child care and the other services 
necessary fdr economic independence. 

(2) The family living standard coupled with the welfare-to*jobs progran 
pmvidcs real enc0ura6ehcnt to work , 

Because we believe it should always be to a family's benefit to work, the FlS 
would build in incentives to work. families would be alldwej to exclude 25 
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PERCENT OF ALL EARNED INCOME AS WELL AS THE E'f^NEO INCOME TAX CREDIT WHEN 
CALCULATING THE BENEFIT LEVEL. 

(3) STRONGER PWLIC SCHOOLS FOR LOW*INCONE CHILDREN ARE CRITICAL TO REAL 
S£LF*SUFFICIENCY. 

Children drop out of school in part because they do not and cannot make m. 

CONNECTION BETUEEN THEIR OM SCHOOLING AND THEIR EVENTUAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY AS 
A 8AINFULLY EMPLOYED MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. SCHOOL IS IRRELEVANT TO CHli DREN 
UNLESS THEY CAN SEE HOW IT WILL FINALLY BENEFIT THEM AND THEIR FAMILIES. 

We believe that educational reforms already proposed must be acted upon 
including programs to prepare lou'income children for school, to assure that 
they make maximum academic progress-cumpleting high school at a minimum-ano 
to insure effective transitions from school to uork. 

(m) adequate health care coverage during the transihon to self-sufficiency 
makes that transihon possible. 

we are recommending that medicaid continue to be available to recipients of 
family living standard benefits. and ue are now embarking on a thorough review 
of the entlrc area of access to health carl for poor families ano children. 
ui 00 know. now. however. that health care coverage is essential for poor 
families as they enter thpwork force ano for a sufflcient transition period 
until employers make adequate health care coverage available to such families. 
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STATEMEI^ OF DR ARTHUR FLEBfMINGt FORMER SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Dr. Fluocino. Thank you very much, Senator Moynihan. I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity of appearing before you, and I 
am grateful to you for the leadership mat you are exercising in 
this area- It is very, very encouraging to me to take note of afi of 
the reports, and to take note of the fact that Uiis whole welfare 
area has been put on the political agenda again and is being given 
very, very careful consideration. This is a personal comment; I ap- 
preciate the trfl>ute you just paid to those who work in the social 
welfare area. This is something that we should pav more attention 
to than we do. If we don't, we are not going to have the kind of 
people in that work that we need to have in tnat work. 

I do appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the subcom- 
mittee, and as you indicated, in 1986 I accepted an invitation ex- 
tended to me by Gov. Bruce Babbitt of Arizona to ooKrhair with him 
the deliberations of a group d distinguished citizens from both the 
public and private sectors that he had invited to participate in a 
project on the welfare of families. As Governor Babbitt stated in 
the foreword of the report ^hat we issued, for 6 months we ''grap- 
pled with a dilemma,' that is, how can American society address 
the unmet needs of the poor without increasing their dependence 
on a handout? How can we reduce that dependence without in- 
creasing the poverty which breeds it? 

It is my privilege to present to the members of this subcommittee 
the rroort issued oy the panel containing our key recommendations 
and the papers prepared for our consideration by an outstanding 
group of scholars. I would like venr briefly to give you some feel of 
the concerns that are reflected bv the recommendations of tl^ 
panel. I am going to do this by referring to the second chai^r of 
our report. This the chapter entitled 'lleforming Welfare: Basic 
Tenets and Fwtdamental Choices" and was written by Dr. Jack 
Myer, who you know is Director of New Directions for Policy. He 
was the director of our project, and he wrote this particular chap- 
ter with his assxnate, Rosemair Kern. 

I am going to refer specificalty to five basic principles included in 
this chapter, principles which 1 believe are a true reflection of the 
discussions of our panel and are directly related to our recommen- 
dations. 

First, he stresses a welfare system should always make someone 
better off financially for working than not for working. And he, in 
his chapter, calls attention to uie fact that for a family of tlu^ 
persons who earned income in 1986 equal to 75 percent of poverty, 
there were only eiffht States where the combination of AFDC and 
food stamps brought this f&mity's income above poverty. In 1976, 
this was the case m 46 States. Tiiis is why in our recommendations 
we called not only for improvements in AFDC and food stamps, but 
also for additional emphasis on health care assistance and for fur- 
ther relief under the earned income tax credits. 

Then the next principle he identified as eligibility criteria for 
public assistance should be roughly comparable from one r^on of 
the country to another. This is why we recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government should ensure a basic mjniy"""^ level of support 
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to provide a decent living standard for those who cannot work or 
whose efforts to achieve full self-«ufficiency fall a little short. 

This is why in establishing a Federal floor, we proposed as a first 
step that the combination of AFDC and food stamp benefits equal 
at least 65 percent of Federal poverty standards in fiscal year 1988, 
that this be increased to 70 percent m fiscal year 1989, and that we 
should continue moving this floor upward imtil it approximates the 
Federal Government's poverty threshold. This is why we also rec- 
ommended that maximiim potential Federal Supplemental Securi- 
ty Income should be raised to the Federal poverty threshold. 

The next principle: The needy should not be denied Government 
asG^stance for health care coverage because of inequities in the 
AFDC q^stem; health care assistance should be provided on the 
basis of financial need alone. This is why we recommended that 
Government health care pn^ams should build on recent Congres- 
sional action and extend health care coverage to a broader group in 
need of help, specifically that Medicaid should be expanded to 
cover all pregnant women, children, older and disabled persons 
who are below the poverty threshold. 

This is why we recommended that the private sector should also 
be encouraged to extend coverage to workers without protection. 
This is why we identified both of these recommendations as impor- 
tant steps toward our ultimate goal of universal health coverage. 

The next principle: Public assistance for low income families 
should be reoriented toward more emphasis on job readiness ano 
job development for those able to work and less emphasis on 
income maintenance. That is why one of our migor recommenda- 
tions was that Federal and State governments should play a lead- 
ing role in providing a route for welfare recipients fi-om welfare 
roles to productive employment. 

This is why another nuuor recommendation was that we must in- 
crease our investment in public and private programs for the devel- 
opment of basic skills of our youth, if the nation is to succeed in 
reduciiu; long-term dependency. 

The fmal piinciple: People should not be screened out of public 
assistance for having an intact family if they would qualify on the 
basis of financial need. This is why we recommended the AFDC 
Unemployed Parent Program, namely providing assistance to 
households with a parent who is either unemployed or working 
part-time, should be implemented in all States. We recognize that 
the implementation of our recommendations would add to both 
Federal and State expenditures. We believe they would be an in- 
v^ment in our future as a nation. We also believe they must be 
fully fimded so as not to add to our current fiscal stress. 

We are convinced that new Government outlays can be funded 
through a combination of expenditure cutbacks, taxing certain 
types of income that are now tax-free, or other revenue-raising 
measures. 

We believe that recommendations such as those included in our 
report should be implemented now. They should be implemented 
now in order to bring relief to those who are suffering. They should 
be implemented now in order to replace despair with hope in the 
lives of those who are now the victims of our present shortsighted 
welfare policy, a policy which— as far as many persons are con- 
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oerned— is in direct conflict with our desire as a nation to respond 
to human need in a compassionate manner. 

Senator Motnihan. Mr. Secretary, that was beautiful, concise, 
and definitive. If anyone were to have asked that the main themes 
of this long hearing we have now had in the presence of five— that 
the main themes be summarized— they are right there in your tes- 
timony. 

Dr. Fluoiing. Thankyou, Bilr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. With one iMurticular specific. I mean, we 
have all agreed that Medicaid—just as it is irrational to have a 
child in one State getting $60 a month for its care and $30 in the 
next State, that the child was different because of the jurisdic- 
tion-^equally a poor child ought to have medical insurance. And to 
take away medical insurance when families try to become inde- 
pendent is just the dumbest kind of incentive. 

But something you said just sums it up so much from your 
report. Just think about this: In 1976, a family of three persons 
which earned income equal to about 75 percent of poverty— and I 
would not exa^erate if I said that is a mother with two children, 
working at a little bit more than the tninimnm wage, which is 
what people get 

All right, you go out and you work full time at Tninimnm wage, 
and you get about 75 percent of the poverty line to take care of 
yourself and vour two children. In 1976, the combination of AFDC 
pajonents and food stamps would have taken all those families out 
of poverty in all but four States. And 10 years later, it would take 
them out of poverty in only eight. That is r^^ression. 

Dr. FLBimiNG. Th^t is right. 

Senator Moyn^4AK. Sir, that is social regression. That is why 
there are people ..ieeping on the streets. What kind of people are 
we? 

Dr. Flembong. Mr. Chairman, that figure— which was provided 
us by Jack Myei^really caught my attention, and I think it does 
sum up the fact that, over the last five to six years, we have been 
moving backwards rather than forwards in dealing with this par- 
ticular problem. There isn't any question about it at all. 

And I noted in connection with the earlier testimony, in your in- 
terest in the expansion of Medicaid, I am delighted that the Con- 
gress has made it possible for this stage to take that action. I 
happen to be chairing a national health care campaign. We are 
putting on a drive designed to convince as many States as possible 
that they should take advantage of that legislation; but at the end 
of this year, I think we should take inventory and see how many 
have taken advantage of it. 

And if we liave not maile substantial progress— significant 
progress— then I think the Congress should consider making that a 
mandatory provision. I think it is indefensible for this nation to 
keep out of Medicaid, which was passed to deal with the medically 
indigent, the children and the pregnant women, the disablec and 
the older persons who are below the poverty threshold. 

And it seems to me that the millions that are affected b> onr 
present poMcv in keeping them out of Medicaid should g-^t reaef. 
And I don't think we should keep postponing it. 
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As I said, I am perfectly willing to work hard to get State legisla- 
tures to take advantage of it; but if they don't, then I think the 
Congress should give very serious consideration in the second ses- 
sion of this Congress to making that mandatory. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Secretary, we will do exactly as, not in- 
structed by you, but as persuaded by you. It is a technique that you 
have brought to a high art over four decadsd of admirable public 
service. We thank you for your testimony, sir, and we look forward 
to this end of the year check-out. 

Dr. FtEMBONG. Thank you. 

Senator Moyitihan. And with that, I thank our reporter; I thank 
our staff. We will declare this first of five hearings closed. 
[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[The prepared written statement of Dr. Flemming follows:] 
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Introduction 

A. I «pprecl«te the opportimltv of aPoearlnR before the Subcoranlttee on 
Social Security and Family ^olicv of the Cotnmittee on ^Inance of the 
United States Senate in connection with vour hearings on "W3lfare: 
Reform or Replacement'" 

B. In Hay of lr^86 I accented an inyitation extended to ne by Coyernor 
Bruce Babbitt of Arizona to co-chair with him the deliberations of a 
Rroup of distinj^uished citizens from both the Public and oriyate 
sector that he had iny^red to particioate in a Prolect on the Welfare 
of Families, 

C. As Coyernor Babbitt stated in the foreword of our report: For six 
months we ''^ranpled with a dilemma: how can American society address 
the unmet needs of the noor— without increasing their dependence on a 
handout' How can wb reduce that dependence— t/ithojt increasing the 
poyerty which breeds it'" 

D. It is mv priyilepe to Present to the nemlers of this Subcommittee the 
report issued by the Panel containing our key recommendations and the 
papers prepared for our consideration by an outstanding, group of 



scholars. 
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11. Body 

A. I would like— verv brleflv— to Rive vou some appreciation of the 
concerns that are reflected bv the recommendations of the oanel. 

1. I am RolnR to do this by referrli g to the second chapter of 
our report. 

2. This chapter Is entitled "ReforralnR Welfare: Basic Tenets and 
Fundamental Choices" and was written by Dr. Jack A. Mever, 
President of New Directions for ''ollcv, the Director of our 
prolect and hi** acsDclate, Rosenarv Kern. 

3. I am j:olni? to refer specifically to five basic principles Included 
In this chapter— principles which I believe are a true reflection 
of the discussions of our Panel anJ are dlrectlv related to our 
recommendations . 

J'- A welfare system should always nake someone better off financially 
for worklnj; than not for working . 

1. For a family of three persons who earned Income In 19B6 enual 
to 75 percent of poverty, there were only 8 states where the 
combination of AFDC and Food s tamos brouj^ht this family's 
Income above novertv. In 1976, this was the case In 46 states. 

2. That Is why In our recommendations we called not onlv for Improve- 
ments In A.rDC and F ood stamps but also for additional emphasis 

on health care assistance, and for rther relief under the 
Earned Income Tax Credit. 
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Eligibility criteria for public assistance should be roughly 
cotroarable from one region of the country to another . 

1. That is whv we recotnroended that the Federal government should 
assure a basic minimum level of support to provide a decent 
living standard for those who cannot work or vhose efforts to 
achieve full self-suf*iclencv fall a little short. 

2. That is why in establishing a federal floor we proposed, as a 

first step, ttiat the combination of AFDC and Food stamp 
benefits eoual at least 65 nercent of federal poverty standards 
in fiscal vear 1988, and that this be increased to 70 nercent 
in fiscal vear 1Q89, and thai: we should continue moving this 
floor upward until it anoroximates the federal government's 
poverty threshold. 

3. This is whv we also recommended that maximum notential federal 
federal Sunnlemental Security I icome (SSI) should he raised to 
the federal novertv threshold. 
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D, Th« nt€dy should not be dented government asslatance fcr health care 
coverage because of Inequities in the A^C system; health care 
assistance should be provided on the bc»is of financial need alone « 
1« This is whv ^^e re^'omended that Govemnent health care programs 

should build on recent Congressional action and extend health 
care coverage to p. broader proup in need of heln; sneclficallv 
that Medicaid should be expanded to cover all nresnant uonen, 
children, older and disabled Persons below the Povertv 
threshold. 

2. This is whv ve reconrended that the nriv^te sector should also 
be encouraged to extend coverage to workers without protection 

3. This is whv we Identified both of these recomendations as 
inPortanc stens tovard our ultlnate goal of universal health 
coverage. 

E. Public assistance ^or lov-lncore fanill e g r'... ^1-* he re-oriented 
toward nore emphasis on ^ob rea d ^.iess and ^ob develo'>nent for those 
able t^ u^ork and less ennhafis on incore ralntenarce 

1. That is whv one o*^ m na^or reconnendatlons was that Federal and 
State governrents should nlsv a leading role In nrovldinq a 
route for wel'^are recl'^lents ^'ron welfare roles to nroducti.. 
enplovnent. 
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A. 



2. This is whv another nalor reconinendatlon was that we must 
Increase our Investment In public and nrlvate orojjrans for 
the develoOFient of basic skills of our vouth If the nation 
Is to succeed In reducing long-tem dependencv. 

People should not be screened out of nuollc assistance for having 
an Infact famllv if t *- gv would qualify on the basis of 
financial need . 

1. That is ;/hv re reconmended the AFDC Ineraoloved ^arent Progran 
(providing assistance to households with a parent who is 
either unenplo^ed or working nart-tlre) should be InPlemented" 
in all states 
elusion 

We recognize that the ^nplenentation of our recD , .endatonns wo;: 

add to both federal and st;^te expenditures. 

1. "e believe the- would be Invest-.ents In our future. 



We also believe thev must be ^'ullv funded so as 



not to add to 



our current fiscal stress. 



''e are convinced that nev Pcvernnent outlaws can be funded thr 
a cor.Dination of expenditure cutbacks, tavlnj? certain t-nes 



irourh 



Incone that ,ire now tax ''rpe, or other rece 



■nue-raisinj? reas'ires. 
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W« believe that reconanendat ions such as those included in our reoort 
should be implenenced now . 

1. Thev should be inpletnented now in order to bring relief to those 
who are suffering. 

2. They should be implemented now in order to replace despair with 
hooe in the lives of those who are now the victims of out- 
present short-sighted welfare nolicv — a nolicv which as far as 
nanv persons are concerned is in direct conflict with our desire 
as a nation to respond to human need in a compassionate -manner. 




WELFARE: REFORM OR REPLACEMENT? 
(Child Support Enforcement) 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

SUBCOMMI ITKE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POUCY, 

Washington! DC. 

oJ^?,f"fe*T"**?? pursuant to notice, at 9:33 a.m. in room 

Sp /A5, Ehrksen Senate Office Building, the Honorable Patrick 

Moymnan (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Moynihan, Mitchell, WaUop, and Durenberger 
[The preimred statements of Senators Moynihan and MitcheU 

and an article from the Washington Post follow:] 
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WE DO NOT HAVE CHILDREN TO IfASTE 



Statement by 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
Chairman 



Subcorfuri t tee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Senate Comirittee on Firiance 
Hearings: "Welfare: Reform or Replacement?" 
Monday, February 2, 19 87 
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In his State of the Union message a few nights ago. 
President Reagan said he would submit to the Congress, in 
February, "a new national welfare strategy.* With the President 
interested in overhauling the family welfare system and 
Democratic and Republican leaders in the Congress intent on 
improving the lot of children and their families, we may be 
able, in this 100th session of Congress, to evolve a system of 
child support that we do not now have. 

AFPC Cannot Work 

We need such a system. The American Public Welfare 
Association reports that one child in four is born into poverty 
today; one in five will grow up poor. The principal progran; noi' 
supporting poor children. Aid to Families with Depei .ent 
Children (AFDC) , does not and cannot offer poor families the 
hope of becoming self-sufficient. 

Of course, AFDC was never intended for this purpose. It 
was designed, in 1935, to tide over poor widows and orphans who 
were not yet entitled to receive Survivors Insurance benefits, 
added to the Social Security Act in 1939. Moreover, the AFDC 
progran; was never meant to respond to the social conditions of 
the 1980s. Neither the drarratic increase in f ema 1 e-neaded 
families, nor the expectation women would work outside the 

hon^e, was anticipated 52 years age 

This Tiisratch between the social expectationG of a bygone 
era and today 'r Locial zfjliiioy, helps exj~lc::^r the precipitous 
decline it, t/r -.o.^r -.r i-nff.ts p^/ : o needy ch.ildren. 
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Between 1970 and 1986, the purchasing powex' of AFDC benefits in 
the median state (in constant dollars) declined by one third. 
At least for the children receiving such benefits. In 1985, 
there were over 12 million poor children m the United Statesj 
only seven million qualified for AFDC, 

We have a program that reaches less than two thirds of 
those who need it, a program in which benefits have been allowed 
to decline. This is not a program that commands political 
support. 

Replace AI^C 

That IS why I suggest we replace, rather than reform, 
AFDC. Replace it with a national system of child support a 
system that relies first and foremost on parents to support 
their children. In single-parent families, the absent fathers 
(it is fathers who are absent in 9C% of such families) must be 
required to pay a portion of their incomes to help support their 
children. Mothers must help support their children by working, 
at least part-time, outside the home. If parental support 
payments plus earnings still leave a housenold's income telow a 
stipulated minimum benefit level, we must then provide for our 
children with public support. 

Simply put, parents must assume priirary financial 
responsibility for their cl-:ldren. Only aftc^r both parents are 
doing then fair share shouid public asMStanco be provided. 
The lead editorial in the Washington Post of January 30, 19 87, 
suggests that this approach may "iiberate" Jiborais and 
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conservatives allowing us, finally, to act in conceit on 
behalf of our children. 

It is essential that we act. in 1985, 22 percent of 
children under age 18 were living with one parent. But 60 
percent of all children born in 1985 can expect to live in a 
single-parent family before reaching their 18th birthdays. If 
we do not n^ove beyond "welfare," one-third of our children can 
expect to become AFDC recipients for some portion of their 
chi Idhoods. 

Emerging Consensus 

At our first hearing, we observed a bipartisan consensus 
emerging around three themes: 

First, there is agreement that parents must assume 
resp onsibility for their children^ According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, in 1983 there were 8.7 million women caring for children 
whose fathers were absent from the home. Only 58 percent of 
their, had court orders or agreements to receive child support; 42 
percent did not. Of the 58 percent with court orders, only half 
received the full amount due them, a quarter received partial 
payment, and the remainmcj quarter received nothing. 

The problem affects mothers regardless of race, ethnicity, 
or region, although we io kno^ that black mothers and m.others of 
Spanish origin living apart from the fathers of their children 
are less likely thian the^r white cour, t erpa i t s 'o be av^arded 
child support: 70 percent of white mothers; ..re awarded child 
support payments, compared to 4 4 percent r>f Spar, i sh-or ifj i n 
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mothers, and 34 percent of black mothers. White mothers also 
receive larger child support [ ;yments per year ($2,475 in 1983), 
on average, than black ($1,465) and Spanish-origin ($1,839) 
mothers . 

Child support enforcement is a responsibility that crosses 
income lines. All children are entitled to parental support. 
Yet, systematic enforcement cf child support obligations is 
something we've just begun to do, despite that fact that 
Congress first passed child support legislation in 1950 (the 
Notification of Law Enforcement Officials, or the so-called 
NOLEO Amendment). But as these data show, we can and must do a 
better job of enforcing parental support obligations. 

A second area of consensus ha s to do with work. Whether 
children liv e with both parents or just o ne, aUple-bodi ed parents 
have a responsibility to support their children by wo rking « 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 70 percent of all 
mothers with children aged 6 to 18 years a re working at jobs 
outside the home; more than half of all motheri, with children 
under the age of six and even three are working. With so many 
mothers in the labor fcrce, there is now general agreement that 
poor single mothers ought to work, at least part-time. 

What IS disturb ng, however, is that many of these working 
mothers are still poor. In 1986, if a single parent with two 
children earned incouie equivalent to 75 percent of the poverty 
line, her earnin<ji;, together with AFDC and Food Stdnp benefits, 
would have 1 if tod he i family above the povcity line 'n only 
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eight states. Just ten years earlier, the same household would 
have escaped poverty in 46 states. 

A single parent ought not ♦'O be poor and dependent on the 
welfare system when she is both working and fulfilling her 



child-rearing obligations. That is why I stress the importance 
of dev^oping a new child support system that will rely, 
primarily, on parental support payments from the absert parent, 
plus earned income. Together, these sources of income ought to 
free mothers and their children '^r relying on public 
subsidies . 

Shculc a 'mbination of parental support payments and 
earnings still be insufficient to care adequately for these 
children, then time-limited government assistance, in the form 
of a child support fc tj^^ieinent, ought to be made available. If, 
after a reasonable period of time (perhaps two years), a single 
mother has not secured a job, she wouj be provided a public 
work, training, or education ass. jnment as a condition of 
continued public support. 

A third source of agreement stems from the second: If we 
e xpect single parents to go to work, then we i st pu t in place 
the suppor tive services that will enable them t o train for, 
secure, and retain jobs outside or the hcMno. For example, 
job-training and work experience programs, together v.ith child 
care services arc essential. There is also the n.atter of 
providing poor working parents with accer.s to health care 
coverage for their families. We may have to randatc th.e 
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extension of Medicaid benefits to poor households with young 
children, rather than leave that option to the states. 

We Don't Have Children to yaste 

In short, we are hearing a recurring thene, that of a new 
"social contract." A contract in which parents assume the 
prin.ary financial responsibility for tlieir children — absent 
parents by paying child support and custodial parents by working 
as much as is practicable. In exchange, the community, through 
temporary government assistance, will assure that children and 
the families raising them receive adequate income and health 
ca re. 

A ch 1 Id shoiild never be neglected, even in a society 
brimming with children. How much more carfful v^e ought to be, 
then, as children become a scarce resource. Fifteen years ago, 
the birth rate in America fell below the level necessary to 
maintain the population. Quite simply, we cannot afford to 
waste a single child. And yet, at present, we suffer the 
impoverishment of ?0 percent of our children. Do we expect 
children growing up in misery fo mature into adults capable of 
maintainino, much less ipnroviiag, Am.erican society? It ought 
not to be left to chance. j 

We must finally concede that the AFDC program cannot be 
rf Dtmed. It must be replaced with a new system oT child 
support . 
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AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 



Jump Start for Welfare 



WELFARK REFORM has been around so 
long that the debate is a little like orv' of 
those stylized chess games— Ninrjo-Iiidun 
defeat to ohficure varuUon of the Queen's Pawn 
opening — that,.untiJ about ttiS. 25th move, owe more 
to habit than to thought. Now comes Sen D.iniel 
Patnck Moynihan, new Democratic chairman of the 
responsible Senate subcommittee, in an effort to 
unJock and remvigorate the oiscussion by changing 
the tcmis. Welf.irc "cannot be reformed. Ii should be 
replaced," he r«iys — aiid then proposes to reform u. 
but from a perspective and in a vocabulary tnat he 
hopes will li^Mte both sides, 

Mr Moynihan is a qcnume expert in these 
matters As pro!o.>.>or, presidential aide, .wriuus 
historian and seintor. he has dealt authoritatively 
with welfai* reform for ?5 years Me knows the 
program's history — that i. Vt.-'T. r.3 » temporary 
widows and orphans program under SoCi'*l Securi- 
ty to tide such survivors over until tlie foniMl 
survivors insurance system made part of Social 
Security m 19.19 could t.ike iiold The program 
wa^ then thought likely to wither away; no one 
reckoned with a change in tr?.ditional family 
structure that would create an entire subculture 
nf fem.ile-hcadcd fap.ilics ii \\c assisted Now a 
prograr. c'<;aied for one purih,*-'.* hns uT^i 2"'^'her 
Krai led onto it Social Securilv has oone well b ' 
the elderly Its byproduct, welfare, has not don^ 
well by ihc other large depcnCcnl group in t^e 
society, the young. 'I he poverty rate for chik'ren 
IS now about '\{) percent: some 12 million children 
hvc below the oflicial poverty hue. Only / million 
of these are even on welfare, .md welfare birne- 
fiis, set by the sinics. have lost a third of their 
purchasing power to nitlationin the p, t 15 y( ,irs 
The welfare dcb.ite has traditionally focnssed 
Oil what the >;Ovrrnriu nt should .ind shtnild n«»t do 
for welfare mothers Mr Moynihan would 'or( a it 



toward the needs of children ((e would begin by 
systematizing the miposition of child support 
paymen.s in the courts; only 58 percent of single 
mother have court orders now, and only half 
these • :ceive all they are due. He would then 
dec!?:* it the obligation of eveiy able*bodieQ 
welMre iiollicr aLr, io work at least part-time (an 
easier osilton to Jnke now that most women m 
the society at brge also work), he would step up 
'raditiQnal programs to help such wonieii find ar.d 
survive in jobs Only then would he turn to 
welt,ire. government would make up the differ- 
ent e bctw'*»en child support and wage and |>ossibly 
new national benefit levels No able-bodied recipi- 
ent would be .allowed to go .vithout woikmg for 
more than a ' reasonable " time If she could not 
t>n(i M job. a public one would be found for her 

The welfare benefit would thus be residual: 
goveii'ment would be rap}}ed only alter the family 
.md the >ib nnrkel In thcorv. that is alvi the order 
now Child supiwrt and wages are subtracted in 
determining Iwnefits. hnd more fatners and jobs and 
vou reduce "welfare " Mr Movnihnn woiikl shift the 
ompfuses. He delibcraie*v leaves open the ques- 
tions th.V have stymied ihr. pattern of reform in the 
past— how generous tc make the benefit structure, 
ho.v to prescr\'e the incentive to work, how to 
allocate funds ,iiitong s^nle^ with low benefits and 
lu^h. the dispLicement problems in creating so 
m.tnv new low-pnying puhlic-sector jobs. Ke also 
skips over cost, saying— less convincingly than he 
would like— tha» "we shouUlawA up saving n^oney." 

Rut ihe senntor docs jump-start the debate, lie 
poiius in a direction with which liberals and conser- 
valiws both mi;;hl evenl wilv be comfortable. He 
says the proMem is not the welfare system, wlh all 
th.it that connoit's. but tlic status of children whfn 
mil' "t fivf l^ |>«hir llie first nnv soem a tiresome 
« ubji » t. hut till' fitluT IN 'ir^t'iit 
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statement by Senator George J. Mitchell 



Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Welfare: Reform or Replacement? 



February 2, 1987 



Mr, Chairman, I commend you for your prompt attention to the 
issue of welfare reform. You ind I have v;orked togetner in 
the past to show our support for the WIN program m the face 
of at .-mpts to eliminate the only federal program in current 
law thdt is designed to educate and train welfare recipients 
to become permanently self-sufficient. 

I look forward to working with you in the 100th Congress to 
reform existing welfare programs and develop new programs 
which will succeed in protecting the most vulnerable m our 
society while encouraging all persons who are £.bie tc work 
to do sc 

As the Chairman of the Health Subcommittee I am particularly 
interested in provisions included in a number of we^ I^-e 
reform proposals which address the issue of health coverage 
for welfare recipients and their children. 
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Many poor persons in our nation do not have access to health 
care. Too often, when a welfare recipient dees find a 
low-paying job, hea, ch insurance is not included as a 
benefit. This is particularly true of part-time employment 
and many jobs at the miniipum wage. 

This often places a mother in a position of choosing between 
a job which might provide enough to support her fcimily, and 
health insurance for herself and her children. This is an 
unfair choice for anyone to be expected tc make. 

The federal government currently spends about $116 billion 
dollars on welfare related programs. We cannot continue to 
spend precious dollars on programs which are not working. I 
look forward to working with members of this subcommittee to 
carefully examine ♦"he proposals before us and to devise a 
viable solution to the existing crises in income security 
programs. 
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Senator Moynihan. A very good morning to our guests and our 
witnesses. 

I want to especially welcome Governor Castle, and is Mayor Hol- 
land here? Mr. Mayor, good morning. And Ann Klinger, good 
moriiing to you. You are our three elected officials, so we especially 
welcome you on this occasion. 

This is the second of a series of five hearings before the new Sub^ 
conmiittee on Social Security and FamUy Policy. We have set our- 
selves to a task of exploring the grounds for common agrv^ment, if 
we can, to provide a system of child support in the United States. 

Our present and "sporadic" system, you c juld almost say, that is 
known as "welfare" in a general sense is in fact Title IV of the 
Social Security Act, originally the Aid to Dependent Children Pro- 
gram, which hangs over from 1935, when it was established as a 
bridge program until the uniform and near-universal coverage of 
workers by Social Security became effective. In short, the ADC pro- 
gram was meant to provide temporary assistance for widows and 
orphans until more workers and their dependents would qualify for 
Survivors Insurance. The principal purpose of the program was to 
provide for these dependents, in the event of the unexpected death 
of the wage-earner. 

That has chan^Bd, as we have reached a point in our social histo- 
ry, if you like, when the median American child will spend part of 
hia or her youth in a broken home, or a "single-parent home" is 
the best way to describe it. In a few homes there has been a death 
in the fiamily. But that is most unusual; typically the family has 
either not formed or has divided for other reasons. Only a minori- 
ty;, 40 percent, of American chiMren will live their first 18 years 
with their two natural parents. 

So, it presents itself as a national problem to devise a means by 
which we ran ensure that our children are raised with the levels of 
well-being that we would expect for ourselves and, for the most 
part, f'xperience ourselves. This is not the case now. 

W find that for the first time in our lustory the group in our 
population that has the highest rates of poverty are the children. A 
child of six or under is nearly seven times more likely to be poor 
than a person 65 or older. The absolute numbers and the percent- 
ages are horrendous. There were some 12 million children living in 
povertv, last year nearly 13 percent of all American children under 
18. The American Public Welfare Association p/esented a study to 
us last week— which has the rather striking title "One Child in 
Four," which is the proportion of children who are bom into pover- 
ty today. Over time, in the course of the 18 fears of childhood and 
voung adulthood, the number of children Uving in poverty is very 
high indeed, hifi^r than any other industrialized nation. We can 
look on these matters very usefully to our neighbor Canada, which 
has the same economy af ivm and many of the same traditions, 
and the same patterns oi ^'ovemmenC as ours, yet they have no 
problem approaching it. You know, they have their difficulties, too, 
but nothing of the order of mass poverty in children that we have. 

The President has asked us to address the reform of our nation's 
welfare hjftem. He raised it in his Stete of the Union message in 
1986, a year agO; and in his 1987 message last week returned to it 
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and said he would be sendiiig Congress a message. And we await 
that with considerable anticipation. 

I have recently spoken to Charles Hobbs at the White House, the 
President's Spedal Assistant for Domestic Policy, and our Subcom- 
mittee wiU be hearing testimony from the Administration in the 
coming weeks. 

At today's hearing, we will hear from a variety of persons who 
are responsible as public ofBcials for our welfare programs, with 
groups such as the National Urban League which has been inter- 
ested in these matters for a very long while; the National Gover- 
nors' Association; the U JSi. Conference of Mayors; and the National 
Association of Covinties, among other distinguished witnesses. 

I have a statement which I would place in the record at this 
point. But I call your particular attention, if I may do, to a very 
fine editorial which appeared as the leeul editional in the Washing- 
ton Poet on Friday. Referring to ^ur hearings, the editors say that 
these hearings do indeed seem to provide the proe^pect diat we can 
find common ground, a perq)ective about not seeking any longer to 
reform welfare but to replace welfare with a system ^ child sup- 
port, and to do so in terms that conservatives, as we would think of 
ourselves, and liberals, as we would think <k ourselves, can come 
together in this matter, in the name of the children. 

I would note in particular the proposition that the United States 
doesn't have anv children to waste — not tiiat we ever really did. 
But I don't think it has impressed itself on our awareness that 15 
years ago, for the first time in our history, me birthrate in the 
United States dropped below the replacement level. We have becoi 
running for 15 years well below the rates of birth that would main- 
tain a stable population over time. And while tiiere is a long phase- 
in of this kind of demographic change, when it hits you it has al- 
ready happened. 

We face the prospect in the generation ahead that we might find 
ourselves with a workforce much smaller than we have had in the 
past, while at the same time we will need to look after a retired 
population much larger than we have ever known. We will need all 
the skiUs and all the abilities and all the energies possible, and we 
are simply not going to find them if wc allow half of our children 
to PTOW up in circumstances where at one time or another they are 
seriously in difficulty and at any given moment, such as now, a 
fifth of them are living in poverty. 

Now, enough of my remarks. I would like first of aU to thank the 
Committee staff, everybody here, for having put together a number 
of documents. There is a brief description of present-law welfare 
programs for families, which is available. It is a good, handy com- 
pen jium of all of these matters. 

1 , ould note that this is a Monday morning, not a convenient 
time for hearings, and it is especially gracious of the elected offi- 
cials who have come from long distances to represent their organi- 
zations. 

I would recall that last week, when we began this series of hear- 
ings, it was also a snowy, difficult morning in Washington. But Mr. 
Dole, who is our ra^iking member, the Republican leader, was here, 
and our Chairman Mr. Bentsen was here. And I suspect before the 
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morning is over we may see some other members of our subcom- 
mittee. 

But in the interest of some order and because we have the High- 
way Bill on the floor at 2:00—1 am going to ask if our first three 
witnesses could keep their comments to 15 minutes, and of course 
everything will be made a matter of the record, and thereafter, we 
will keep it to 10, but with a liberal understanding that nobody is 
going to be cut short. 

Whereupon, the Honorable Michael Castle, Governor of Dela- 
ware and Chairman of the National Governors Association Task 
Force on Welfare Prevention and the Committee on Human Re- 
sources. 

Governor, we welcome you to the Finance Committee, and we 
are looking forward to your testimony, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL CASTLE, GOVERNOR OF DELA- 
WARE AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL GOVERNORS ASSOCIATION 
TASK FORCE ON WELFARE PREVENTION AND COMMITTEE ON 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

Governor Caotle. Thank you very much. Senator. 

I am very pleased to be here. It is, believe it or not, Lincohi's 
Bulhoay in Delaware today. I don't think Abraham Lincoln, were 
he alive, would understand that. And wc understand that problem, 
and the problem of Mondays. But I am very pleased to have the 
opportunity to be here. 

Let me particularly thank you and the staff personally for your 
mterest and work on this. In your own case, of course, it has been 
an abiding interest of I guess 25 years or so, that you have been 
worried about this problem, probably for half or more of the life of 
welfare in this country, and we certainly appreciate that. 

Preliminarily, before striking off into the area of welfare, I 
would like to say that, as one Governor, and I think I probably 
speak for all of the Governors, although I have not consulted with 
them, that we all know, of course, that welfare is sort of the last 
thing that you get to. I think all of us are spending a lot of our 
time and attention on the other things that one worries about 
before we worry about the actual breakdown of welfare and the 
. icepts of what we should do in welfare. 

For instance, in the area of prevention, we in Delaware and in 
the National Governors Association have started something called 
"Focus on the First 60 Months," which is a Uttle bit of a misnomer 
because it starts with the time of pregnancy and goes through the 
first five years. Essentially, we are looking at all of the best state 
practices to see what we can put together in order to prevent some 
o^ the problems that can lead to more difficulties later on, such as 
the medical problems— we are starting m.dical centers in Dela- 
ware, JS an example— nutritional problems, lack of education prob- 
lems—that is, witti either pre-kindergartens or daycares, or other 
structured types of existences— to make sure that those young 
people who don't seem to have any advocates at all out there are 
going to have some support. And perhaps we can prevent a lot of 
the problems thst we see later on as Tar as welfare is concerned. 
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Education is a matter that concerns all Governors. Sometimes 
educators Vy» "Why are you getting involved in education?" Well, 
in Delaware we pay for 70 percent of it, local schooi districts or 
not, so we are vitally interested in getting involved. It is our feeling 
that, if we can prevent dropouts at a very early age, if we can en- 
courage people in pre-kindergarten levels and kindergarten levels 
to "g&t up to speed" if you will, then perhaps we can help keep 
them in school, so that they do not drop out, and, again, perhaps 
prevent the problems later on before we have to addren welfare. 

And then« I guess the idiole area of jobs and economic develop- 
ment is a matter of conoem to all of us today. We have happened 
to have had scnne good fortune in Delaware with that, and it is 
amazing to see the correlation between the welfare rolls and unem- 
ployment As employment goes up and as unemployment goes 
down, the welfare rolls seem to change dramatically. I think we 
have the seomd-lo"^ unemployment in November we will prob- 
ably be in the bottom-10 in the country for this vear. And that has 
been a terrific advantage to us in getting rid of some of the prob- 
lems that have existec out there, to give people that opportunity 
for work. 

I cannot emphasize that enough, because I think nothing we 
have ever done in terms of dealing with welfare, until 1987 when 
perhaps we have a chance to do something more, has ever worled 
as well as a good economic-development jobs-oriented economy, if 
we can fOBeStAy have that. 

Now, having said that, it secsis to me that the time has come in 
our country when we really do have the opportunity to do some- 
thing about this. I look at the White House and the Senate and the 
House, and I look at the Governors^ offices and the counties and 
the towns, and at the different groups that exist in our society who 
have looked at this problem, and I see the opportunity for change. 

I read the Washington Post editorial on Friday, and I read Time 
Magazine from last week, which cited some of your work and some 
of Governor Dukakis's woriL, and other things which are going on. 
You r.^y begin to realize that we have now an opportunity that 
we have never had before. It crosses party lines, it is the pubnc and 
private sector, it crosses philosophies, and I think everyone realizes 
that there is sort of a merging of int^est. 

And that is probably more important ihan anything we will dis- 
cuss today, the fact that we are all discussing these things and 
nobody is saying, '1 am philosophically opposed to that." I think it 
is someLLing we really want to keep our eye on, because I know, 
amongst the Govemors, it goes across a!l 50 states and all political 
ramifications, and everyone seems to be pulling together. 

In the various groups that you indicated I am involved with, the 
Wel&re Prevention Task Force and the Human Resources Commit- 
tee of the Governors, we are working very hard, as you know, be- 
cause I know you have been infom ed cf this, to come down to 
Washington in about th^ weeks or so to adopt a new policy for 
welfare that will incorporate many of the things that I am going to 
discuss here today, wUca will be the hallmark, reallv, of what we 
are going to do in those three days that we spend in Washington at 
that time of the year when the Governors descend on Washington 
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and try to tell Congress what to do for the rest of the year. And we 
look forward to that a great deal. 

Now, having said tluit, let me just turn to the question of wel* 
fore. I think a lot of us have realized that human capital is perhaps 
the single most important substance that we have in this country 
in Oi'der to really help people^ and we really need to do more with 
it 

We have a goal in the National Governors Association to help 
our dtisens benefit from prosperity by giving them the *Hn« to 
participate in it^ ^diich has bera lacking^ rather than simply subsi- 
dizing unfulfilled lives, which is what welfore has doce. Welfare 
reform is an integral part ci any effort to give full value to those 
lives. 

I would say that all Governors are involved in welfare reform. 
We want to improve oar states' eoonmnies and we need those 
people in order to do that, we v*ant to solve the perplexing social 
problems that go with welfiEuie, and that is agreed to by practicaUy 
eveiyboc^, and of course we want to ultimately reduce the cost of 
state government— I say ''ultimately^' because I am well aware of 
the fact that initially we may need to sprad more money to save 
more nxmey, to save money at the other end of it 

In Fdnuary 1986 toe Go ver nors ofTered to work with the White 
House in this area I was offered the opportunity to chair a task 
force eight Governors to develop a oom p rehecsive policy on wel* 
fiEuie rei m, and to reflect the best thinking and practicea which 
exist in tne states today, and try from that to put together a design 
for a welfore system which would foster self-«uffi^ncy and indi* 
vidual pride. 

I think it is important, first, to look at the basic principles that 
we had agreed on just this last November 

First, a flexible statedesigned work program which accommo- 
dates remedial education, training, job placement, and experience. 

Second, a requirement that all recipients of cash assistance with 
children age three or more participate in a work program. 

Third, binding contractural agreement between the recipient 
and the government, which lays out mutual obligations— Uie client 
to strive for self-sufficiency and the government to provide ade- 
quate support services for a designated period of time as the client 
moves toward economic indepen&nce. 

Fourth, an enhanced case-management system at the central 
point of intake and assessment of a client's needs, resources, and 
the steps necessary to move the client toward self-sufficiency. 

And fifth, movement toward a cash-assistance program which 
would ultimately be a state-specific family living standard devel- 
oped according to a nationally-prescribed methodology and paid, as 
a minimum, at a nationally-prescribed percentage of that state's 
family living standard. 

Let me say that that last is the least weU-formed of the concepts 
and is something that all of us are wrestling with at this time, in- 
cluding the Senate, I know, because it is a very difficult area. 

The effect of all of these changes we think would be to do some 
of the following: 
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To combine the state's ability to provide programs that work at 
the local level, wilh the Federal Government's responsibility to set 
the national standards; 

The changes will reflect the importance of eliminating the causes 
of welfiEue In providing each citizen with an opportunity to partici- 
pate fully in the community and develop to his or her full poten- 
tial; 

Recognize the differences in the AFDC population by focusing on 
individualised plans for achieving self-sufficiency through case 
maDagement; and finally, 

Place a high value on work among clients and on government's 
responsibility to remove the disincentives to work which currently 
mar the welfare system. 

We believe, obviously, that we need a comprehensive approach, 
and we are convinced that the veiy best welfare reform strat^^ is 
the elimination of the root cause of welfare dependency. 

I believe, and I think the Governors all believe, that there are 
five underlying assumptions of the Governors' Welfare Reform 
Strategy that we also must pay attention to: 

First, we must reduce the incidence of poverty and its debilitat- 
ing effects on children and their families. That is a given. 

Second, we may have to invest more mon^ up front, but we be- 
lieve that the States and the Federal Government can, over time, 
reduce public expenditures for welfare by targeting resources on 
programs which reduce the need of children and their families to 
resort to the welfare system. 

We believe that investment in human potential and spirit is the 
most critical piece of a good economic development strat^'. 

We believe that our public ihiUaie pohcy should advance the 
basic societal value thc^ able^xxlied individuals should support 
themselves and tiieir children throu^ thcdr own efforts. 

And we must embrace the notion of a social contract which em- 
bodies the principle tiiat responsibility for reducing dependency 
flows in two directions — the individual to strive for self-sufficiency, 
and tiie society to remove the barriers to that achievement 

Finally, we need a support uystem to help implement this work 
system, if it is really going to be able to be put together. 

We must strengthen the child-support enforcement efforts in our 
states. I know that is a matter of grave concern to vou. 

In Delaware, for example, we have consistently increased our 
childHTdpport collections over the past five years tip the extent that, 
currently, child-support reimburses AFDC at a rate of 12-15 per- 
cent. We have done this through the use of wage attachments, tax 
intercepts, and improved automation coordination with motor vehi- 
cle, vital statistics, the welfiEure office, and the Department of Labor. 

We must provide sufficient quality daycare to support our work- 
ing families. We must provide prenatal and primary hc^th care 
for our children. And we must create incentives for people to work, 
such as extending Medicaid coverage to AFDC families for some 
period of time following their return to the work force, or in some 
part fcT some neriod of time, if you will. 

The whole theory behind all of this is that work must be better 
than welfare. We can talk about it all we want, but, unless we 
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make the work programs better than welfare, then ultimately we 
are not going to succeed in what we want to do. 

me just say finally that the Governors are looking just 
b^ond this. While we are concerned about the issue of welfare and 
the thin|^ we need to do, we also must worry about tlie issues that 
lead to it— the teen pre^poancy issue, the alcohol and drug abuse 
which causes a lot of this proolem, the school dropouts, the adult 
illiteracy, the economy, which I have talked about, and all of the 
different things that go into that mix, so that we can perhaps pre- 
vent this before we get to the actual elements of it 

That is what we are going to be doing in February and again in 
July. We hope to come here as much as posrible, as much as you 
are willing to hear us, and to tell you our different thoughts as we 
advance further along this stage. 

Senator Motnihan. Governor Castle, that was wonderfully posi* 
tive and f<Hthooming testimony, a statement that the Governors 
are en^^aged and are going to be down here in two weeks time, you 
say, with a specific national program. I would like to hear more 
about that in a moment 

l£t me first welcome my good friend and colleague. Senator 
Durenberger. 

Would you like to make an opening statement, Senator? 
Senator Dubxnbebger. Just hriefly, Mr. Chainnan. 
I thank you very much. I have heard Governor Castle before; he 
is always enthusiastic. 
Are you btill in your first term, Mike? 

Governor Castix Yes, I am, my first term. Two more years to 
go. 

Senator Duunbisoel The Chairman is absolutely rifht. 

The Chairman of this subcommittee knows almost all there is to 
know about this subject but I find him a constant learner. 

If there is anybody in America who is sensitive to this, it is Pat 
Moynihan. When he compliments you he means it We have had 
experience together on a number of subcommittees now and in a 
number of environments. What I am particularly delighted about 
with my colleague from New York is that he doesn'tknow it all. 
And if I have to so into a minority status, it is kind of nice to have 
a miyority with that view. 

Some of the things that he is probably not aware of are the 
issues of the New Federalism — because when he was reduced to mi* 
uOTity status in 1981, if he reacted half-way the way I have reacted 
this time, he wasn't paying a lot of attention to what was ffoing on 
around him. But 1981 we were exploring a New Federalism, be- 
cause we had a new President And not only did we have a new 
President, we had a new President who had been a Governor for 
eight years and who was Practicing in the seventh largest nation in 
the world, California. He <ras practicing a sort of antk-federalism, if 
you will, at the time that cooperative federalism in America was 
starting to bear fruit— 1966 to 1974. 

President Keagan came to office as a devolutionist of responsibil- 
ity with the concomitant pledge to bring the resources to the state 
and local level as well. 

We, ''we" meaning the Republicans, I guess, at that time had a 
somewhat difficult time deeding with the issue of responsibility. 
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particularly for welfare. And in part it was a matte' of having 
some difficulty in defining what we meant by "welfare" and/or 
"income maintenance" or however we chose to define it. 

In pressing the President to get more involved in the issue, there 
was an unfortunate meeting in December 1981 that was sort of pre* 
planned, I think, with a bunch of reporters, at which the President 
spoke. The only quote that came out of that meeting was some- 
thing like, 'Tote with your feet." It was a very unfortunate state- 
ment, because I am not sure it totally reflected the President's 
view. But that stimulated a lot of activi^ in 1982. 

I participated in that activity, and some of the people on this list 
also participated in that activity, and some of the people who are 
here today represent orsani^tions that participated. 

What I found as the bottom line, when we got down to trying to 
implement a New Federalism and got beyond the budgetary side of 
it, was that our greatest problem was the acknowledgement of re- 
spopsibilities by the national government. And we had this con- 
stant conflict tnat was best represented by this particular incident. 
The only time I can recall, up until recently, that the President 
called me out of breakfast was after I spoke to the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties up in Baltimore. And the only thing that the 
reporter lifted out or that speech of mine was that I soimded as 
though I was characterizing the President's New Federalism as a 
''fideaf." The President di&'t like that, because he had to go to 
Baltimore that day to address the counties. 

So I said, "Please read my roeech." He read it, and then I 
checked with him later. He still thought I had said the wrong 
thing. 

The problem was that I said that the prevalent notion among the 
anti-federalists was that, in the period of the 1960*8 and the IdTO's, 
a growing national government with its growing; sense of power 
sought to consume the responsibilities of state id local govern- 
ments by using the income tax mandate. I said tnat is sort of a fig 
leaf for what I perceived to be the reality, and the reality is the 
problem of capacity. 

If you look mto the 1960's, the capacity of the state and local gov- 
ernment and the needs of particularly <usadvantaged people in our 
society were limited. They were in part limited hy lack of profes- 
sionalism in l^^Iatures, they were limited by the power of the 
rural legislators, they were limited by a 'x>tal reliance on the prop- 
ertY tax, and so forth. 

And so one of our problems in coming to grips with the issue of 
reforming the welfare system, it seems to me, has always been our 
inability to acknowledge national responsibility, and the capacities 
of state and local government to help us meet Uiose needs. 

So I think things are different todiay, in terms of capacities; but I 
don't think the responsibilities have changed. I think it is still a 
national responsibility that as a nation we use the national govern- 
ment to dehver on a commitment to guarantee the people of this 
country access to a minimum economic level to have their needs 
met 

So, it is in that context of defining that particular responsihiliV 
that I come to the work that you have set out for us aurin^' the 
course of this day, by acknowledging it up front. T hope tHni the 
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rest of us will make that acknowledgement, too, so we can go from 
there to defining where is drugs, and where is the homeless, and 
where is literacy and illiteracy, and all the rest of those issues. 

Senator Moynihan. Governor, I think you would agree. And I 
think the issue that Senator Durenberver has raised about a na- 
tional responsibility is in place in the &)cial Security Act that we 
adopted 52 years ago. It is working wonderfully well for our aged 
and our disabled. It is not working well for our children. 

Well, let us see if it can't be done. We have made the 
commitment, but we haven't found the means. 

Now, sir, can I just say two quick d?ings? 

Governor Castle. Please. 

Senator Moynihan. First, I very much agree with your thought 
that there is a kind of unexpected, perhaps, but nonetheless wel- 
come, coming twether of different strands of thought on this sub- 
ject and areas of interest at the national level, the State level, the 
City level. Congress, the Governors, and the Mayors seem to agree 
that som thing must be done. 

I don'l know if you have run into the term when, about a month 
ago, we had something ha|>pen called "syzygy," which is when the 
earth and the moon and 'he sun were cmgned, and it caused sJl 
sorts of ruckus along the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Delaware, 
I'm sure. But there is this harmony that doesn t happen often, and 
when it does it has consequences. 

I wanted to just emphasize what you said, that you find that in 
Delaware the best predicter of the incidence of welfare dependency 
is the rate of unemployment. Governor. If I can just cite the unpub- 
lished work of Professor David Elwood from Harvard's Kennedy 
School of Government. Over the last 20 years he has done a corre- 
lation. He can no<r predict the welfare incidence by a simple for- 
mula using a combination of simple wage rate data and unempl'^y- 
ment rates. Elementally, when ^os go up, welfare dependency goes 
down. And it is the fact that m the pvticular types of jobs that 
you describe, they are scarcer. 

The rise in welfare dependency in the last four years has been 
more associated with unemployment than with the changing 
family structure. Changes in family st-^Wure have followed a more 
steady line, while the unemployment rate hrj fluctuated more dra- 
matically. 

I waat tc thank you particularly for your refp^nce to the issue 
of parental support. You obviously are working ^ it. Would you do 
a favor for this committee and let us know a little bit more in writ- 
ing about what Delaware's experience has been? I don't think it 
was within your testimony, sir. I think you described it from your 
own experience. 

Governor Castle. Well, let me tell you what we have been doing 
in the wnole childnsupport area, if that is the question. 

First of all, we have a very good and imaginative Secretary of 
Health and Social Services, and the program falls under his juris- 
diction. He has really fome to grips with this. We h^ve, I think, 
seven Deputy Attorney Generals in a rather small state who are 
assigned to the artia of working in the courts on the collection of 
support. 

senator Moynihan. Seven? 
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Governor Castle. Yee, seven, which is a substantial number. 
Five years ago there were none, aiKl today we are dealing with a 
number of lawyers who are helping with tms. 

Secondly, we put in a computer system. I have toured this a 
couple of times. So, we have put in a computer system that can 
bring in all kinds of information to check who people are, and 
where they are living, their emplovment circumstance, and a lot of 
information that is plugged into that— all the way from mc ' or ve- 
hicle information to nome ownership or rental information. 

Senator Moynihan. Do you use the Social Security information 
that is available? 

Governor Castlb. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Which we first made available in about 1950. 

Governor Castlb. Yes, we are using Social Security information. 
It is very up to date, and it is very helpful because you can recall 
the history of somebody vei^ quickly by just plugging it in, and 
putting it on a screen and going from there. 

We are doing what we believe we need to do in welfare. We are 
doinff a lot more individual case studies. We are bringing the 
people in and redly talking to them about w lat the problems are, 
and where the father may oe, or whatever the circumstances may 
be, to really identify where that individual is. 

And then we are going into the courts with the idea of enforcing 

it. 

Also, in our legislature, as we wscd it, we are passing different 
standards, different measures. Each year now we are updating 
what we are doing, as we leain about mfferent probleus. But there 
is a definite focus on this, and it rrally cuts into some of your wel* 
fare payments. It is a significant program. 

Senator Moynihan. IMd you say it is now 15 percent of your 

Governor Castlb. Yes, that is being recovered now. 

Senator Moynihan. And I think the law specifically is that a 
mother accepting AFDC benefits consigns her family support to the 
state, which keeps it all, except for the first $50 each month, which 
is passed on to tne mother. 

Governor Castlb. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I ask you this? Perhaps vou wouldn't 
want to offer any offhand remarks, but to the d^^ that vou have 
a childH9upport system, you have parents in touch with their chil* 
dren, don t you? 

Governor Castlb. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. And you can show up. I would think this 
might be thought of not just as a punishment visited by the state 
on an erring pareiitv but as saying, "Come on, now, these ate your 
chilch^n. You have to support them. They are your children, and 
they ought to know that you know that.'' Isn't there something in 
that? 

Governor Castlb. Well, I think it is very vital. I think it is very 
important in these kinds of systems to make early identification of 
paternity, and start to get tne father, who is usually the absent 
parent, mvolved as early as possible, botli in the upbringing of the 
child for support and in the nnancial support, which is noeded. 

I ti.\hk often, from what I have discovered just because years pgo 
I was a lawyer and did this kind of work in family court for private 
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clients, people would go to the age of six or seven, and then they 
vvould start to realize ^e need for support. By then, the father was 
80 removed from the situation that it was very hard to bring him 
into the parental situation. 

I think if you start at an earlier age, vou can do that. But I also 
would go further than that I think we have a du^ as elected offi- 
cials to go out into the society and try to deal with the societal, if 
you will, or the community prdblems, to deal with the social lead- 
ers, the church leaders, the raucators, and various people, in stress- 
ing tiie importance of the fomily situation. I don't think it is some- 
thing government can r^^ate and put into effect with statutes; 
but T wink its leaders, we can go out and deal with the community 
and suggest the importance of it, and deal with all of the communi- 
ty groups who do that. 

I haven't done that as much as I would like to do. And frankly, 
in the next two years, I hope to do that a lot more: to have meet- 
ings in my office, to go out into the different parts of the communi- 
ty where these problems exist in the greatest abundance, often in 
the minority community, and talk to people about some of these 
changes. 

I think it is necessary that we do that, too, as well as some of the 
economic things and the programmatic changes that we are all 
talking about now, which are so important. 

Senator Moynihan. That is your idea of a social contract. 

Governor Castlb. Exactly. 

Senator Moynihan. That society has the right to say, "This is 
what we expect of our members," and individuals have me right to 
know what society expects of them. And we have elections to 
decide whether everybody is in accord. 

Could I ask, Governor, if you could just be a little more specific 
about your plans for three weeks from now? That is very important 
to this committee. 

As we understand it, you are returning to Washington with a set 
of proposals, and we are not going to even think about addressing 
legislation in this committee until we have those proposals. Can 
you tell us what the current status is? Your arrangements and 
your preparations? 

Governor Castle. Sure. We have sent out. Senator, to all of the 
Governors a proposed Policy on Welfare Reform. As you can see, it 
is in my hands here. 

Senator Moynihan. Could you let that be made part of our 
record? 

Governor Castle. I am not sure if I can or not. We will try to, 
sir, but it is fairly confidential, in terms of what we are doing. But 
we will see if we can get clearance here; and if we can, we will 
make it part of the record. 

Senator Moynihan. NBC News may get it, and it will be on tele- 
vision. 

Governor Castle. Well, I am not worried about that. I am not 
worried about any of that in particular. 

But in any event, we have sent it out, and we have approximate- 
ly 16 Governors looking at this now. We will have all of the Gover- 
nors look at it. 
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We will adopt this policy, we think, in lieu of the existing wel- 
fare policies. We will have three hours to look at it on one day, and 
we will adopt it on the Tuesday, which is something like the 
twenty-second or twen^-third of February, at which point we will 
be ready to share it with the world. 

It really incorporates a lot of what I discussed here today; it dis- 
cusses prevention and various things. I won't go through all of the 
details of it. 

In addition to that, we have sort of a strategic plan, which is: 
How do you put some of these things into effect? That is, in the 
states, in the Congress, in the various stages that we need to do, 
that will go along with this. This will be what we want to do, and 
then we will have a strat^c plan that will discuss how to go about 
doing it. 

Obviously, coming before your committee, discussing it with the 
White House, and dl the various step that we need to take. 

So that is what our stratc^ is. And then, we hope in the course 
of the next year to constantly go back to this to see what else we 
can do to renne it and to make it better. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. Then we have a date on the 
twenty-second or the twenty-third? 

Governor Castle. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, let us just agree right now. You are 
going to have your final document, and we will see that you have a 
chance to come here informally to the conunittee, to share with us 
the Governors' recommendations. We very irach look forward to 
this, Governor. The sun and the moon and the earth are in a cer- 
tain phase here, and with luck we may be able to do something for 
the cmldren. And they are fortunate in the State of Delaware to 
have such a chief executive, that is so very clear. 

We thank you very much. 

Governor Castle. Thank you, sir. 

Let me just stess, finally, that this is the kev focus of the Gover- 
nors this year. Governor Clinton has adopted this whole business of 
removing the barriers and worrying about welfare reform. It is the 
key focus of what all of the Governors are going to be doing this 
year. So, there is a great deal of focus in those three dajrs that we 
are here, and we look forward to working with you. 

Smator Moynihan. That is the most important statement we 
have heard in these hearings so far. We thank you very much. 

Governor Castle. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to be here. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, that is an important statement that 
we have just had. 

Yes, we have a hearing on February twenty-three, so we will 
look forward to hearing from the Governors. 

And now I have the pleasure of calling the Honorable Arthur 
Holland to the witness table. Mr. Mayor? 

The M^or of Trenton, New Jersey, is Chairman of the Mayors 
Advisory Board of the United States Conference of Mayors. 

You are representing the Mayor's Conference, and I believe 3 ou 
have an associate with you, and we welcome you both here. 

[Governor Castle's prepared testimony follows:] 
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Good MomiRf Senttors. !*■ Governor Hike Castle of Delaware and it's a 
pleasure to be here today as Oiairaan of both the Cowittee on (taan Resources 
and of the Ifelfare Prevention Task Force of the National Governor's 
Association to ulk with you about welfare refon. 

Econoaic developaent and Aaerlca*s place in a global econoay Is on 
everyone's agenda this year. Like nost current Governors, I spend a 
considerable Mount of ay tine on ay state's econoaic developaent efforts. A 
sound econoay is essential to the well-being of Delawareans, not only because 
it provides jobs and the opportunity to iaprove their lives, but because it 
provides the state with the revenues it needs to iapleatnt valuable prograas. 

Any discussion of econoaic dewelopaent ineviubly gets around to the 
(|jestion of capital. Is the capital needed for econoaic expansion available? 
Do we need to establish soae sort of venture capital fund? How auch ^.11 i; 
cost? 

The answers to those questions vary froa state to state, but there Is one 
kind of capital all of us have in rich simply, and that is haan capital. 

Too often, however, we fail to develop that capital. While this nation 
has enjoyed phenoaenal Job growth in recent years co^Mred with other 
developed nations, aany Aaericans are being left further and further behind in 
their econoaic standard of living— at a tiae when opportunities abound. 
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The ftcts are uell-fcxiown: 

Q Charifes in mutf traditional Aaerican industries are causir^ peimanent 
job dislocations for up to two aillion workers each year. 

o About eight aillion workinc Africans are liirinc in povert> because 
thex don't earn enough to pay their own living expenses. 

0 Another twelve aiUion Aaericans are on welfare and as aany as one 
half of these people are thi» "hardcore" uneeployed, people who have 
been out of work for so long thet they lack even basic W3rk skills. 

o And two alUion aore people wst be included aKng tte ranks of the 
hard-core uneaployed— those wto are not on welfare, either because 
they are not eligible, refuse assistance, or have aedical probleas. 

Taken togethi^r, well in excess of twenty aillion of our citizens are 
unable to participate in any leaningful way in our econoay. That is a 
treaendous waste of lives— and of huaan capital. 

And it is for us to help our citizens benefit froa prosperity by giving 
thea the skills to participate in it rather than siaply subsidizif^ 
unfulfilled lives. Welfare refora is an integral part any effort to give 
full viiue to those lives. 
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Every Governor is involved in t#elfare refoni to so«e degree, whether the 
rationale is liiprovir4 the state's econoax, solving a perplexing social 
problea or reducing the cost of state govemaent— or all three. 

But since President Reagan Mde it a top priority in his 1986 State of the 
Union aessage, we have been working together to achieve real gains by creating 
a systea that not only supports people, but helps thea regain the pride and 
dignity that go vith independence. 

Since the spring of 1916, I have chaired a task force of eight Governors 
to develop, on behalf of all the Governors, a co^>rphensiw policy on welfare 
refoia which would reflect the best thinking and practice in the states about 
how to design a welfare systea which would foster self-sufficiency and 
individual pride. 

The first part of this effort was to learn what individual states are 
doing to change traditional inccae security prograas to aake thai reflect the 
need to help people get off welfare. In the process, we learned that the 
states, which have long claiaed to be the Uboratories f deaocracy, are 
living up to the claia in the area of welfare. Virtually every state has 
found better ways to help people get off welfare and find aeaningful 
eaplcyaent . 

Late last year in Little. Rock, the aeabers of the Melfare Prevention Task 
Force reviewed what we had learned since the spring and approved a nwber of 
basic principles for a proposed National Governors* ^sociation welfaie refoni 
policy. While only our task force Governors have approved these principles 
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and they do not yet constitute Association poMcy. they are now being 
incorporated into a policy statewnt for the Governors to consider at our 
winter aeeting later in this aonth. 

The key components o£ our proposal inclule: 

0 A flexible, state-designed work prograa which accoModates remedial 
education* training, job placewnt and experience; 

0 A refJireaent that all recipients of cash assistance with children 
age 5 or aore participate in ? work prograa; 

0 A binding contractual agreeaent between the recipient and the 
goverwnt Oiich lays out utual obligat lons-the client to strive 
for self-sufficiency and the govenwent to provide adequate support 
services for a designated period of tiae as the client noves towards 
econoaic independence; 
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An enhanced case aanagewnt systea at the central point of intake and 
assessaent of a client's needs, resources and the steps necessat/ to 
■ove the client towards self-sufficiency, and 



0 Moveaent towards a cash assistance prograa which would ultiaatel/ he 
a state-specific faaily living standard developed accorxling to a 
nationally-prescribed aethodology and paid, as a ainiaui. at a 
nationally-prescribed percentage of that state's faaily living 
standard. 
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(Hir proposal Cocuses on poor children and their faailies and reflects our 
belieC that this is the group most in need of a new approach to assistance. 
Together these coaponents represent a such i^roved approach to welfare, one 
that coabines the unique abilities of the states to provide programs that work 
in the individual state and the federal govemaent's responsibility to set 
national standards. They reflect the importance of eliainating the causs;s of 
welfare and providing each citizen with an opportuni*-y to participate fully in 
the coMunity and develop to his or her full potential. They recognize the 
differences in the ADrC population by iocusing on individualized plans for 
achieving self*suff iciency through case ■anage^.cnt. Tliey place a high value on 
work aaong clients and on govemaents' responsibility to reaove the 
disincentives to work which currently aar the welfare systea. 

While our proposed policy focuses on repairing the current systea for poor 
faailies and their children. Governors have also becoae convinced that the 
very best welfare refoni strategy is the eliaination of the root causes of 
welfare dependency. Our task force concluded that states aust invest aore 
heavily and systeaatically in prevention and early intervention strategies to 
eradicate or aaeli orate probleas before they deaand the drastic and expensive 
solutions associated with our current welfare systea. 

Our Task Force hes begun to d'-ift a strategic plan for welfare prevention, 
the goals, objectives and strategies of which flow froa five laportant 
planning assiaq>tions: 

0 We aust reduce the incidences of poverty and its debilitating effects 
on children and their faailies. 
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o We ny hive to invest aore aoney up front but ye belie/e that the 
states and the federal govenaent can, over tiae, reduce public 
expenditures for welfare by targeting resources on prograas which 
reduce the need of children and their faailies to resort to the 
welfare systea. 

o We believe that investaent in huaan potential and spirit is the aost 
critical piece of a good econoaic developaent strategy. 

o We believed that our public welfare policy should adva^e the basic 
societal value that able-bodied individual should support theaselves 
and their children through their own efforts. 

o We ajst eabrace the notion of a social contract which eabodies the 

principle that responsibility for reducing deperalency flows in two 

diiections—the individual to strive for self-sufficiency anl the 
society to reaove the barriers to :hat achieveaent. 

To further thtse planning goals, our strategic plan focuses on 
strengthening child support enforceaent efforts in our states, providing 
sufficient (^lity day cate to support our working faailies, aral providing 
prenatal and priaary health care for our children as well as lookir^ at a 
variety of ways to create incentives for people to work such as exteixling 
Medicaid coverage to AFDC faailies for soae period of tiae foUowir^ their 
return to the work force. 
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In At^ust, Governor Bill Clinton, accepting the chairaanship of the 
National Governors' Association, arjKKincci his desire to build on and expand 
the work of the welfare prevention task force by focusing on four of the 
specific pitigraHMtic objectives froa the strategic plan and organizing 
Governors to begin to iapleaent plans to accoeplish those objectives- *a road 
test of the Governors* strategic planning approach. The four new task forces 
are rocused on gubernatorial leadership in devel iping state action plans to 
coabat the problems associated with teen pregnancy, alcohol and drug abuse, 
school dropouts and adults with poor literacy skills. 

One additional project I would like to eention is ay Coaiittee's "Focus on 
the First Sixty Honths-*a two-year project designed to elicit and share with 
our fellow Governors inforaation on best state practices in an array of early 
childhood issues including health, preschool education and child welfare 
services. Last year we Iwsted a national conference around these issues and 
this rear we will produce a resource aanual describing best state practices 
and an iapleaentation strategies aanual to assist Governors interested in 
reforusing resou ces around key prevention initiatives for children. 

All of our work reinforces our belief that there are key points in a 
person's life where effective intervention can draaatically alter an 
individual's or a family's direction towards health and independence. Me aust 
oegin with our cnildren, we aust attend to the probleas of our troubled 
adolescents and we aust provide every incentive for our adult citizens to be 
productive and independent. 
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The nation's Gowrnors are organized for action. Me welcoM the national 
debtte on how best to sake Africa work and to ■ove closer to our shared ideal 
of a nation of opportunity for every citizen. 

Utank you. 
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statement by Senator George J. Mitchell 



Subcommittee on Social Security rnd Family Policy 



Welfare: Reform or Replacement? 



February 2, 1987 



Mr. Chairman, 1 commend you for your prompt attention to the 
issue oi welfare reform- You and I have worked together in 
the past to show our support for the WIN program in the face 
of attempts to eliminate the only federal program in current 
law that is designed to educate and train welfare recipients 
to become permanently self-sufficient. 

I look forward to working with you in the 100th Congress to 
reform existing welfare programs and develop new programs 
which will succeed in protecting the most vulnerable in our 
society while encouraging all persons who are able to work 
to do so. 

As the Chairman of the Health Subcommittee I am particularly 
interested in provisions included in a n\imber of welfare 
reform proposals which address the issue of health coverage 
for welfare recipients and their children. 
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Many poor persons in our nation do not have access to luMlth 
care* Too often, when a welfare recipient does find a 
low-paying job, health insurance is not included as a 
benefit. This is particularly true of part-time employnu^nt 
and many jobs at the minimum wage. 

This often places a mother in a position of choosing between 
a job which might provide enough to support her family, and 
health insurance for herself and her children. This is an 
unfair choice for anyone to be expected to make. 

The federal government currently spends about $116 bi}])on 
dollars on welfare r'jlated programs. We cannot contin\ic to 
spend precious dollars on programs which are not working. I 
look forward to working with members of this subcommittee to 
carefully examine the proposals before us and to devii-c a 
viable solution to the existing crisis in income secuiity 
programs. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR HOLLAND, MAYOR OF TRENTON, 
NJ, AND CHAIRMAN, CONFERENCE OF MAYORS ADVISORY 
BOARD. ACCOMPANIED BY LAURA WAXMAN, ASSISTANT EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 

Mayor Holland. This is Laura Waxrnan, the Assistant Executive 
Director of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Senator MoYNniAN. Ms. Waxman, we welcome you to these hear- 
ing. 

Sfs. Waxman. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Mayor, it is very good of you to come 
down from TVenton so early on a Monday morning, and we look 
forward to your statement, sir. 

Mayor Holland. It is very good of you to receive us. 

I speak, of course, on beluuf of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. I 
would note as has just been indicated by the previous witness that 
our welfare system is badly in need of reform. 

We are concerned, however, that it will be difficult to achieve 
positive reform given the problems of the federal budget and the 
need for deficit reduction. 

In 1965, tihe Conference of Mayors called for a national minimum 
benefit for public assistance grants. In 1967 we reafiOrmed this and 
called for incentives in the system that would encourage recipieiits 
to work. From 1970 to 1975 we called for a complete overhaul of 
the system— four times, through our policv process. 

While the political and budget climate have changed dramatical- 
ly since the »sventie8, the need for welfare reform has not. 

Early in his first term. President Reagan proposed his New Fed- 
eralism initiatives. Of course there was a n»erence to that during 
the discussion when the Governor was speaking and Senator 
Durenberger was here. For the first time, the notion of trading 
Medicaid for AFDC and food stamps was proposed. The Conference 
of Mayors and other state and local government organizations op- 
posed this approach, because it has loiu^ been our position that 
mcome-support programs are the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

At our National Urban Conference on Federalism held in No- 
vember 1981, the mayors said, ''While the funding of income securi- 
ty programs should become primarily a federal responsibility, state 
and local goverments should maintam some involvement in tiie ad- 
ministration of income security programs to ensure that they are 
responsive to locally identified needs." And this remains our posi- 
tion today. 

I think it is important to note that, regardless of what is said at 
the federal or state levels or what programs are adopted, the 
people about whom we are speaking live in our cities. 

llie issue of state and local government administration is an im- 
portant one. Our governments are closest to the people and can 
best respond to their needs. Caseworkers can look at the various 
problems clients face, and pull together the different federal, state, 
and local resources available to respond to them. As we all know, 
the Federal Government is best at writing checks. I don't mean 
that in a smart-alecky way. In New Jersey, for example, tomorrow, 
we are having a state-wide rally. Mayors are coming from all over 
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the state to the capital to discuss our present budget crisis. We 
simply do not have the resources, given our state ayrstem, insofar as 
taxation is concerned 

The Federal Government, regardless o* ./hether there is welfare 
reform enactc^^ jhould assure that there is a national minimum 
benefit level for AFDC. AFDC is the federal response to the nation- 
al program of poverty. Citizens across this nation should be treated 
equitablv under it. 

And the Federal Government should remove the disincentives to 
recipients that punish them for working and trying to become self- 
sufficient The Omnibus Budget Ueconciliation Act of 1981 changed 
AFDC in ways that made welfare more profitable than work for 
many recipients. Because of increased benefit penalties for earned 
income, many employed AFDC mothers could secure more cash for 
their families by quitting work and going on public assistance full 
time, and receive the added advantage of Medicaid in the process. 

While subsequent legislative changes by Congress have partially 
restored AFDC work-Kiisregards, work incentives are still less today 
than they were in 1981, and incentives to obtain additional income 
remain inadequate. 

This leads us to workfare. Workfare as a punitive program can 
do more harm than good. Workfare jobs which are not properly su- 
pervised and do not lead anywhere do little to encourage or enable 
a recipient to become self-fiufificient. 

Workfare participants often are denied the status of regular em- 
ployees, not provided standard benefits or full worker protections, 
and in some cases are not f^d at rates commensurate with the 
work performed. 

Workfare also does not save money, as has been suggested, be- 
cause of the costs associated with operating it. Every objective eval- 
uation of the program that has been conducted has concluded that 
it costs at least as much and sometimes much more to administer 
than it saves as the result of grant terminations of non-complying 
recipients. 

But voluntary employment and training programs for welfare re- 
cipients can be successful. One of the best examples is the Employ- 
ment and Training Choices, "ET" Program in Massachusetts. 
Usiiu; a combination of funds from the work incentive program, 
the Job Training Partnership Act, and the State Government, tens 
of thousands of welfare recipients have obtained f\ill or part-time 
jobs since October 1983. These families chose a paycheck over a 
welfare check, and in the process they saved the taxpayers over 
$60 million in welfare benefits and brought the state's welfare case 
load to its lowest le\ el in 12 years. 

But "ET" should not be confused with workfare. It provides sup- 
port services such as daycare and transportation, it provides career 
planning, education, and training, on-tne-job training, and job de- 
velopment and placement services. Governor Kane of New Jersey 
proposed recently a similar program. 

It is important to understand why "ET" has worked and welfare 
generally has not: It is voluntary. The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has been willing to spend some money on it-*$40 million, 
including federal funds, mst year. This, of course, represents an up- 
front investment that the Commonwealth expects will be returned. 
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The program also has been operating in a positive economic cli* 
mate, where unemployment has been low and is decreasing. It is 
unlikely, however, that it would be as successful if unemplo^ent 
were higher, the supportive services weren't available, or it was 
mandatory. 

Unfort lately, it is very unlikely that we will soon see a reorder- 
ing of our system which appropriately places the financial responsi- 
bility for income security programs at the federal level. In the 
meantime, it is important that we do not compronuse our princi- 
ples, that we do not start making swaps, known also as "devolu- 
tion." 

For the last several years, cities have had to fend off Administra- 
tion proposals to end or cut back urban programs in the name of 
"fedend deficit reduction," programs such as community develop- 
ment, employment and training. Unfortunately, many of the ef- 
forts to reduce and eliminate these programs have been successful. 
Now are we at the point where we wiXL be asked to give up what is 
left of these programs in the name of welfare reform? 

For example, I have always given top priority to daycare centers. 
I think this reflects. Senator, your phUosophy, that if a mother 
wants to work, she will be a better mother because of that opportu- 
nity. In many cases that mother may not be literate, and, there- 
fore, the child will be given a head start opportunity. And obvious- 
ly, to Uie extent that she earns, she will reduce her reliance on 
public assistance. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that these are programs that di- 
rectly attack the root causes of our welfare problem. They provide 
jobs, they provide services, they provide opportunities for personal 
economic independence that would simply not exist otherwise. 

We should concentrate now on improvements in the current 
svstem. We should establish a national minimwn benefit level. We 
should remove provisions which serve as a disincentive to work. 
We should assure that adequate employment and training assist- 
ance, along with necessary support services such as childcare, are 
available to welfare recipiente, so that they will have a better 
chance at economic independence. 

Senator, as your subcommittee continues its discussions of wel- 
fare, we in the Conference will be reviewing our positions over the 
years. Wu would appreciate the opportunity to work with you as 
we develop what we nope will be as close to the ideal Qrstem as can 
be established in our country. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, Mr. Mayor, we thank you very much. 

The only thing I would take exception with in your remarks is 
that I don't know that we are ever going to get close to an ideal 
system. I don't know what an ideal system is. But we are going to 
do better by the children than we are now doing. 

Let me go directly to a question that Senator Bradley asks that I 
put to you. Senator Bradley has to be in New Jersey this morning. 
He sends his r^rets that he is not here. 

Mayor Holland. We are very proud of the Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. I will bet you are, and so are we. We have 
him on the Finance Conunittee, and it has made us all realize we 
still have something of a reputation left. 

20S 
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He asks: ''Mr. Mayor, you see firsthand in Trenton the myriad of 
problems facing welfare recipients. How important is the provision 
of child care in any effort to help welfare recipients escape the wel- 
fare trap? Should child care for poor families be primarily financed 
at the fiBderal level?" Just answer that in any order you will. 

Mayor Houjuid. Let me first describe the setting of those wel- 
fare recipients, so far as our city is concerned. 

Trenton is one of thirteen municipalities in the County of 
Mercer. We are less than a third of the population. But 93 percent 
of the county's AFDC cases are in Trenton, constituting one-quar* 
ter of our pcqailation. 

Senator MoYNDiAN. A third of the population? 

Mayor Holland. We are less than a third of the population. 

Senator Moyndian. And almost all of the ADC? 

Mayor Holland. Yes, 93 percent of the county's ADC cases, one- 
parent femilies. 

Senator Moynihan. A quarter of our population? 

Mavor Holland. Approximately a quarter. We are approximate- 
Iv 100,000 population, and they constitute over 20,000 of our resi- 
oents. 

Senator MoTNraAN. Can I just inteiject to say that in our first 
hearing we talked about the problems of the existing system, that 
first of all there is alwajrs a heavy marginal rate of tax on earn- 
ings. If you start out with a grant, you are always taking a third or 
a half out, or the whole thing out. 

Lastly, we said that we could never find the political support for 
this program, as witness the decline in benefits over the last 15 
years. 

And I might say that New Jersey is not at the top of the iist in 
this regard. Since 197G, as you would know, Mr. Mayor, the real 
value of ben^ts to children under AFDC, Title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, has dropped 51 percent, has been cut in half. 

Mayor Holland. That is a staggering statistic. I was not aware 
of that. 

Senator Moyndian. Well, in the average- state, benefits have de- 
clined 33 percent— clearly, this system doesn't protect children. 
Nobody else has lost a penny in the Social Security System since 
1970, in .terms of the value of benefits. Benefits go up, but not for 
children. 

Mayor Holland. You asked specifically about Traiton, and it is 
probably an atypical situation as far as the tax structure is con- 
cerned. 

New Jersey ranks annually as one of the top three richest states 
in the nation on a per capita income basis. It is always Alaska, 
Connecticut, or New Jersey. And yet we have almost no income at 
the local level except for real estate tax. And of course, as we are 
built up, given even moderate inflation 

Senator Moynihan. You used to have revalue sharing, and you 
don't now. 

Mayor Holland. Well, ves. We lost $1,300,000 by the /ay, which 
helped us with our overall budget. And that is a serious loss. It was 
one of the reasons we are in crisis in New Jersey now and having 
this mass rally tomorrow. 
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We would ideally, of oourae— I think everybody would— like to 
see as dose as posiEdble a relationship in every way between the 
local government and those who are to be served by the local gov- 
ernment But so far as funding is concerned, absent a mi^r move 
on the part of the state sovempient which I think the present New 
Federalism calls for, and given the federal cutback, we simply can't 
and don't have the capacity to fund the needs locally. 

Senator Motnihan. Listen, let me make one statement, if I may. 
Whatever else this committee does, it is not going to get into the 
business of saying, ''We have a great solution to this problem: let 
the mayors do it" We are perfectly aware— we are not "perfectly" 
anythinff, but we are much aware of the situation of IVenton. 

Would you say that again? A quarter of the population of the 
capital of New Jersey is on welfare? 

Mayor Holland. Yes. ^d Senator, it is probably greater in 
Newark, which is the central city for E^z County, in (^unden for 
Camden County, Patterson, Jersey City, Elizabeth and all the old 
central cities. This most urban state of ours with idbout 49 socalled 
"urban-aid communities," it can be said they all have a similar sit- 
uation. 

Senator Motnihan. And New Jersev is not unique in that 
regard; it is just unique in how urbanized it is. 

And here Vou have a situation, Mr. Mayor, where first of all you 
see the incidence of welfare dependency is not just random through 
the sociebr; you have a third of the population of your county 

Mayor Holland. Less than a third, or almost all. 

Senator Moynihan. Almost all. 

Mayor Holland. And then, over 20 percent of our citizens are 
senior citizens, but thev don't have the kind of purchasing power 
with which to attract the kinds of quality stores you need as a tax 
base and a service center downtown. 

^ Senator Moynihan. And the children growing up in such a set- 
ting have to get damaged in the process, don't you think? 

Mayor Holland. The youngsters have problems in school, they 
make it difficult to keep the rate of rehabilition of housing ahead 
of the rate of destruction— we have five children, so I have found 
that difficult in our own family. 

Senator Moynihan. It is hard with three to do a lot 

Mayor Holland. And the children might get addicted, might get 
involved in crime, and so on. It makes it very difficult for the cities 
to renew themselves, unless there is a sharing of the burden of 
housing of the poor, in accordai.!^ with eood zoning and planning. 

As it is now, we— least resourceful, and once the greatest sources 
of strength— are being asked to carry the greatest burden. The 
poor are really the nation's, the states and the counties' poor, but 
they live in our cities, and we don't have the resources. 

Senator Moynihan. And you have a situation where half or 20 
percent of your population is 

Mayor Holland. Over 20 percent is senior citizens. 

Senator Moynihan. Is senior citizens, and presimiably for the 
most part retired, and a quarter are dependent on welfare. The 
half in between, you have to take out of their real estate the capac- 
ity to maintain the rest of the arrangements. You don't do tnat, 
can't get there. And that is why. It has nothing to do with you; you 
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don't have anjrthing to do with it. You describe New Jersey as the 
third richest? 

Mayor Holland. Each year it is either Alaska, New Jersey, or 
Connecticut. I think we are number two this year. We have 567 
municipalities, but about 50 of them are in dire straits. 

Senator Motnihan. Right. Here we are, two nations— to use Dis- 
raeli's old term— two nations right there in New Jersey. You have 
the second-highest per capita income in the nation, and since 1970 
the real value of benefits to children from child support through 
the Social Security program has dropped 51 percent. 

May I ask you just a hypothetical, Mr. Mavor? If in 1970 some- 
one had come along in Trenton or Newark, wherever you like, and 
said, "Vwe got a plan; I would like to cut the inrovision for children 
in Imlf,'' people would have thought that was just cruel and outra- 
geous, would they not? 

Mayor Holland. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Yet it happened, but no one noticed. 

Mayor Holland. We have to keep in mind also that, since 1981, 
key urban programs generally in the nation have decreased from 
about $30 billion to about $9 billion, and it was through these vari- 
ous kinds of support, sometimes channeled through the state, that 
we were able to survive^ But I have been predicting in my Stete of 
the City messages since around 1971 when I came back to office 
that, unless there was tax reform, or unless there was an accord- 
ance with good zoning and planning as sharing of the burden of 
housing of the poor, the time would come when a number of 
mayors would go into the stete government and say to the Gover- 
nor and legislative leadership, 'Take our cities; we can no longer 
operate them effectively.'' That time has come. 

Senator Moynihan. And if we are going to design a real response 
to the Trentons of this nation, of which there are many, we cer- 
tainly can't do it by saying, '*WeU, then, why don't you carry even 
more of the burden you now have?" That just won't do. 

Mayor Holla^h). We need help. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, listen— you have spoken very well, and 
you are going to stay in touch with us. You are going to see what 
the Governors propose on February 22, and we are going to hear 
from you. 

Can we have an understanding that the Conference of Mayors 
will be represented, or be around here? We are going to have a 
hearing on the twenty-third of February. I see Ms. Waxman is 
taking notes, as a good associate from the headquarters would do. 
And we will expect you, Mr. Mayor, if you can do it, and if not, 
your representative or whomever you work out, to let us know 
your reaction to the Governors' proposals. 

We understand your situation. I wrote the Presidential message 
that proposed revenue-sharing, and revenue-sharing that would 
pass directly through to municipalities such as Trenton, and we 
had something very specific in mind. We said that you can't run a 
federal system— the great genius in the federal system, ito great re- 
source, are persons such as yourself, who will spend half of a pro- 
fessional lifetime trying to inake your city work. But you have got 
to have resources to work with. 
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Revenue^haring was not just a transfer program; it was an idea 
in federalism. The idea was to provide federal assistance to the 
local governments, give them the resources to work, and let the lo- 
calities handle these important matters in the way they see fit. 

Here is Mr. MitcheU. Senator Mitchell, we have just had some 
excellent testimony from Mayor Holland from Trenton, New 
Jersey, who is speaking to us on behalf of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. Trenton, you might be interested to know and we just 
learned, has lesri than a third of the population of the county in 
which it is located— Trenton, of course, is the capital— less than a 
third of the pc pulation but has 93 percent of the County's welfare 
recipients. 

Mayor HoUmd. Of ADC cases. 

Senator Moynihan. AFDC, okay. A quarter of the population of 
theCityof T/entai. 

Senator Mitchell, would you like to make an opening statement? 

Senator Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have an opening 
statement that I will ask be plac^ in the record. I will just say 
that I commend you for your attention to this issue, for your lead- 
ership, and I look forward to working with you and the other mem- 
bers of the committee to see if we can make some important 
changes in what is a very significant area of public policy. 

Senator Moynoian. Well, we have been getting some very good 
sense of that. Governor Castle of Delaware, who was testifying just 
before Mayor Holland of New Jersey, and the National Governors 
Association have made welfare reform their principal concern for 
1987. They will have for us, on February 22, their proposals. We 
will have a hearing on February 23 to receive them, and we have 
just asked Mayor Holland if he or his representative won't be 
there, too. 

I see we welcome Senator Wallop of Wyoming. Would you like to 
offer some remarks, sir? 

Senator Wallop. No, sir. I will watch the progress from way 
down here. 

Senator Moynihan. We can just sort of see you there. [Laughter.] 
Senator Wallop. I know you are up there, because I can hear 
you. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, from Wyoming, you are used to open 
spaces. [Laughter.] 
Senator Wallop. I got it. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Mayor, we thank you very much, and 
we thank Ms. Waxman for appearing. 
Mayor Holland. Senat )r, thank you. 

I would like to take tUs opportunity to thank you and commend 
you, because I have been around long enough to know what you 
have been doing over ihe years for our government. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir, you are very generous. 

Now, the final elected official to speak to us this morning— we 
are having a real parade of Federalism— is the Honorable Ann 
Klinger, who is the Supervisor of Merced— in Spanish is it 
"mercy"? 

Ms. KuNGER. Yes. 
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Senator Moynihan. Yes. From Merced County, California, the 
Honorable Ann Klinger, who is Fourth Vice President of the Na- 
tional AcBodation of Counties. 

We are very pl^used that you could come all the way across the 
country, snowbound, to Washington to speak to us. And we wel- 
come you. 

[Mayor Holland's written prepared testimony follows:] 
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SENATOR MOYNIHAN AND ME^»B?RS UF THE COMMITTEE, I AM ARTHUR J. 
HOLLAND, CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVISORY BOARD OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS. WE APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU THIS 
MORNING. OUR WELFARE SYSTEM IS BADLY IN NEED OF REFORM. WE ARE 
CONCERNED, HOWEVER, THAT WILL BE DIFFICULTY TO ACHIEVE POSITIVE 
REFORM, GIVEN THE PROBLEMS OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET AND THE NEED FOR 
DEFICIT REDUCTION. 

IN 1965 THE CONFERENCE OF MAYORS CALLED FOR A NATIONAL 
MINIMUM BENEFIT FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE GRANTS. IN 1967 WE 
RlAFFIRMED this and called for incentives in the system THAT WOULD 
ENCOURAGE RECIPIENTS TO WORK. FROM 1970 TO 1975 WE CALLED FOR A 
COMPLETE OVERHAUL OF THF SYSTEM FOUR TIMES THROUGH OUR POLICY 
PROCESS. WHILE THE POLITICAL AND BUDGET CLIMATE HAVE CHANGED 
DRAMATICALLY SINCE THE 70'S, THE NEED FOR WELFARE REFORM HAS NOT. 

EARLY IN HIS FIRST TERM, PRESIDENT REAGAN PROPOSED HIS NFW 
FEDERALISM INITIATIVES. FOR ^hE FIRST TIME THE NOTION OF TRADING 
MEDICAID FOR AFDC AND FOOD STAMPS WAS PROPOSED. THE CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS AND OTHER STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSED 
THIS APPROACH BECAUSE IT HAS LONG BEEN OUR POSITION THAT INCOME 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS ARE THF RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
AT OUR NATIONAL URBAN CONFERENCE ON FEDERALISM, HELD IN NOVEMBER, 
1981, THE MAYORS SAID: "WHILE THE FUNDING OF INCOME SECURITY 
PROGRAMS SHOULD BECOME PRIMARILY A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY, STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS SHOULD MAINTAIN SOME INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF INCOME SECURITY PROGRAMS TO INSURE T^AT THEY ARE 
RESPONSIVE TO LOCALLY IDENTIFIED NEEDS." THIS REMAINS OUR 
POSITION TODAY. 
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THE ISSUE OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT AOW I N I S TRAT I ON IS AN 
IMPORTANT ONE. OUR GOVERNMENTS ARE CLOSEST TO THE PEOPLE ANO CAN 
BEST RESPONO TO THEIR NEEOS. CASE WORKERS CAN LOOK AT THE VARIOUS 
PROBLEMS CLIENTS FACE ANO PULL TOGETHER THE OIFFERENT, FEOERAL, 
STATE ANO LOCAL RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO RESPONO TO THEM. AS WE ALL 
KNOW, THE FEOERAL GOVERNMENT IS BEST AT WRITING CHECKS. 

THE FEOERAL GOVERNMENT, REGAROLESS OF WHETHER THERE IS 
WELFARE REFORM ENACTEO, SHOULO ASSURE THAT THERE IS A NATIONAL 
MINIMUM BENEFIT LEVEL FOR AFOC. AFOC IS A FEOERAL RESPONSE TO THE 
NATIONAL PROBLEM OF POVERTY. CITIZENS ACROSS THIS NATION SHOULO 
BE TREATEO EQUITABLY UNOER IT. 

AND THE FEOERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULO REMOVE THE DISINCENTIVES TO 
RECIPIENTS THAT PUNISH THEM FOR WORKING ANO TRYING TO BECOME SELF- 
SUFFICIENT. THE OMNIBUS BUDGET RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1981 CHANGED 
AFOC IN WAYS THAT MADE WELFARE MORE PROFITABLE THAN WORK FOR MANY 
RECIPIENTS. BECAUSE OF INCREASED BENEFIT PCNALTIES FOR EARNED 
INCOME, MANY EMPLOYED AFDC MOTHERS COULD SECURE MORE CASH FOR 
THEIR FAMILIES BY QUITTING WORK ANO GOING ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
FULL-TIME ANO RECEIVE THE ADDED ADVANTAGE OF MEDICAID IN THE 
PROCESS. WHILE SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATIVE CHANGES PY CONGRESS HAVE 
PARTIALLY RESTORED AFDC WORK DISREGARDS, WORK IKCENIIVFS ARE STILL 
LESS TODAY THAN THEY WERE IN 1981, AND INCENTIVES TO OBTAIN 
ADDITIONAL INCOME REMAIN INADEQUATE. 

THIS LEADS US TO WORKFARE. WORKFARE AS A PUNITIVE PR )GRAM 
CAN 00 MORE HARM THAN GOOD. WORKFARE JOBS WHICH ARE NOT PROPERLY 
SUPERVISED AND DO NOT LEAD ANYWHERE DO LITTLE TO ENCOURAGE OR 
ENABLE A RECIPIENT TO BECOME SELF-SUFFICIENT. WORKFARE 
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PARTICIPANTS OFTEN ARE DENIED THE STATUS Or REGULAR EMPLOYEES, NOT 
PROVIDED STANDARD BENEFITS OR FULL WORKE''. rROTECTIONS, AND IN SOME 
CASES ARE NOT PAID AT RATES COMMENSURATE WITH THE WORK PERFORMED. 

WORKFARE ALSO DOES NOT SAVE MONEY, AS HAS BEEN SUGGESTED, 
BECAUSE OF THE COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH OPERATING IT. EVERY 
OBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM THAT HAS BEEN CONDUCTED HAS 
CONCLUDED THAT IT COSTS AT LEAST AS MUCH AND SOMETIMES MUCH 
MORE TO ADMINISTER THAN IT SAVES AS A RESULT OF GRANT 
TERMINATIONS OF NON- C OM PL Y I NG RECIPIENTS. 

BUT VOLUNTARY EMPLOVuENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS CAN BE SUCCESSFUL. ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLE IS THE 
EMPLOYHENT AND TRAINING CHOICES ("ET") PROGRAM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
USING A COMBINATION OF FUNDS FROM THE WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM, THE 
JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT AND THE STATE GOVERNMENT, TENS OF 
THOUSANDS OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS HAVE OBTAINED FULL- OR PART-TIME 
JOBS SINCE OCTOBER, 1983. THESE »^AMILIES CHOSE A PAYCHECK OVER A 
WELFARE CHECK AND IN THE PROCESS SAVED TAXPAYERS OVER $60 
MILLION TN WELFARE BENEFITS AND BROUGHT THE STATE'S WELFARE 
CASELOAD TO ITS LOWEST LEVEL IN TWELVE YEARS. BUT "ET* SHOULD 
NOT BE CONFUSED WITH WORKFARE. IT PROVIDES SUPPORT SERVICES SUCH 
AS DAY CARE AND TRANSPORTATION, IT PROVIDES CAREER PLANNING, 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING. ON-THE-JOB TRAINING, AND JOB DEVELOPMENT 
AND PLACEMENT SE"!VICES. 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO .UNDERSTAND WHY "ET" HAS WORKED AhO 
WORKFARE GENERALLY HAS NOT. IT IS VOLUNTARY. THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS HAS BEEN WILLING TO SPEND SOME MONEY ON IT -- $40 
MILLION (INCLUDING FEDERAL FUNDS) THIS YEAR. THIS, OF COURSE, 
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REPRESENTS AN UP FRONT INVESTMENT THAT THE COMMONWEALTH FXr- CTS 
WILL BE RETURNED. THE PROGRAM ALSO HAS BEEN OPERATING IN A 
POSITIVE ECONOMIC CLIMATE WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT HAS BEEN LOW AND 
DECREASING. IT IS UNLIKELY, HOWEVER, THAT IT WOULD BE AS 
SUCCESSFUL IF UNEMPLOYMENT WERE HIGHER, THE SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
WEREN* AVAILABLE, OR IT WAS MANDATORY. 

UNFORTUNATELY IT IS VERY UNLIKELY THM WE WILL SOON SEE A 
REORDERING Or OUR SYSTEM WHICH APPROPRIATELY PLACES THE FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR INCOME SECURITY PROGRAMS AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL. 
IN THE MEANTIME, IT IS IMPORTANT THAT WE DO NOT COMPROMISE OUR 
PRINCIPLES, THAT WE DO NOT START MAKING "SWAPS. • 

FOR THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS CITIES HAVE HAD TO FEND OFF 
ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS TO END OR CUT BACK URBAN PROGRAMS IN THE 
NAME OF FEDERAL DEFICIT REDUCTION PROGRAMS SUCH AS COMMUNiTY 
DEVELOPMENT, EMPLOYf'ENT AND TRAINING. UNFORTUNATELY MANY OF THE 
EFFORTS TO REDUCE AND ELIMINATE THESE PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL. NOW ARE WE AT THE POINT WHERE Wt WILL BE ASKED TO 
GIVE UP WHAT IS LEFT OF THESE PROGRAMS :N THE NAME OF WELFARE 
REFORM? 

AND LET'S NOT LOSE SIGHT OF THE FACT THAT THESE ARE PROGRAMS 
THAT DIRECTLY ATTACK THE ROOT CAUSES OF OUR WELFARE PROBLEM. THEY 
PROVIDE JOBS, THEY PROViDE SERVICES, THEY PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PERSONAL ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE THAT WOULD SIMPLY NOT EXIST 
OTHERWISE. 
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WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE NOW ON IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CURRENT 
SYSTEM: WE SHOULD ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MINIMUM BENEFIT LEVEL. WE 
SHOULD REMOVE PROVISIONS WHICH SERVE AS A DISINCENTIVE TO WORK. 
WE SHOULD ASSURE THAT ADEQUATE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE. 
ALONG WITH NECESSARY SUPPORT SERVICES SUCH AS CHILD CARE, ARE 
AVAILABLE TO WELFARE RECIPIENTS SO THAT THEY WILL HAVE A BETTER 
CHANCE AT ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE. 

I APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY dEFORE YOU THIS 
MORNING AND WILL BE HAPPY TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MIGHT HAVE. 
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STATEMENT OF ANN KLINGER, SUPERVISOR, MERCED COUNTY, 
CA, AND FOURTH VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTIES 

Ms. KuNOBR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

MembeiiB of the subccmmittee, on behalf of the National Associa- 
tiaa of Counties, thank you for the opportunity to speak to you 
today about welfare reform. 

As you know, counties play a significant role in delivering 
human services. Counties in 13 states, including some of the more 
populous states such as California, New York, Ohio, and New 
Jersey, pay for a portion of the administrative costs and/or benefits 
costs, the actual cash grant, for AFDC. At least 28 states have gen- 
eral assistance programs where, in many instances, county budgets 
fully fund the program. Almost every county partudpates in some 
portion of the network of welfare social services and emplcqonent 
programs by providing its own tax dollars. 

We used to have revenuensharing to assist with that. As an aside, 
Mr. Chairman, I will say I appreciate all of your efforts in urging 
its reauthorization last year. 

Because of our participation, we are very aware of the patchwork 
of uncoordinated programs and the burdensome paperwork for 
both our county workers and our clients. NACo has long called for 
taking interim steps to reform the current system, with the ulti* 
mate goal of completely replacing it with a comprehensive system. 
The new system would provide ^ploymmt opportunities at ade- 
quate wages for those people who are able to work, and a simplified 
income assistance program for our county residmtis who are unable 
to work— in short, a jobs system instead of a veelfare s^tem. 

NACo drafted welfare proposals in 1976 and 1977. During the fall 
of 1977, we had hundreds of county <rfficials here in Washington. 
They attended a welfare rally at the Mayflowa* Hotel and on the 
steps of the Capitol. And Mr. Chairman, as a first-year freshnian 
senator you spoke to our group then, and during that talk you re- 
called that you predicted in July 1970 that, if welfare reform were 
not enacted that year, it would not become law in that decade. 

Senator Moynihan. By God, there is an institutional memory. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. KuNOER. You asked us to prove your prophecy wrong. We 
worked with you, and though your 1970 prediction came true, we 
felt the need for reform req^^ired our continued effort. In fact, I 
brought with me today a September 1977 County >^ews, where 
counties were still rallying for welfare reform, and Mr. Moynihan's 
picture is on the back, speaking to us again on that subject. We do 
appreciate our long relationship and are hopefiil that we are going 
to see some true reform, some true replacement 

We revised and expanded our proposals in 1981, and we current- 
ly have a welfare and work task force that is going to be meeting 
again this weekend. They will be meeting Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday here in Washington and again at our legislative conference 
in March. While many of the recommaidations we made 10 years 
ago are still appropriate, we are reshaping them to fit the political 
and fiscal realities of todiay. 
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As an elected official, I am irery well aware of the national statis- 
tics that this subcommittee described in your earlier hearing. It is 
a national tragedy that one of every four children is bom into pov- 
erty. It IS a national concern that 60 percent of all childrep can 
expect at some point to live in a single-parent family, a factor 
which dramatically increases the risk of Tailing into poverty. 

It is also a naticmal concern that there are millions of the work- 
ing poor who cannot lift themselves out of poverty, even though 
thef have full-time jobs. 

Yet» sometimes these national statistics are not as powerful 
unless thqr are broken down to the local level, where tnere are 
real children and the families who want to work. They come to us, 
the elected and appointed county ofBdals, for help. 

My home county of Merced is located in the San Joaquin valley, 
the heartland of the state. We have a population of about 160,000, 
and we are one of the top agrkultural counties in the nation. As in 
other counties* the farm crisis has hurt Meroed. Our unemploy- 
ment rate has been in double digits for more than fourvears and it 
is almost 14 percent currently. It peaked at close to 20 percent in 
the early 1980*s, in one particular month of February. But this is 
our annual average statistic, so we have peak months much higher 
than this. Because of this» we have 19 percent of our residents od 
AFDC, food stamps, or Medicaid. Now, that is an unduplicated 
count that I am giving you. 

Senator Moynihan. You mean there is no double-counting there? 

Ms. KuNonu That is my understanding of our statistics, that we 
have worked this out as an unduplicated count 

Our caseload growth has skyrocketed between 1980 and 1985. It 
grew over 46 percent, compared to California's overall increase 
of 9.9 percent 

Now, we recognize that this is due in part to the secondary mi- 
gration to our county of about 9600 Southeast Asian refugees, most 
of whcr^ arrived in 1981 and 1988. You heard me correctiy. Sena- 
tor—out 01 a population of 160,000 people. These are primarily the 
Hmong. New, tne Hmong are a wonderfid people, but they are 
from a pre-literate culture, >rith no written language until about 30 
years ago, and th^ have a tradition of farming that is completely 
different from our own: having pigs root for banaua roots in the 
mountahis of Laos is quite omerent from modem agribusiness 
practices in my home county, to put it n^dly. They now make 
up— that is, the Hmong— 32 percent of our total AFDC propam. 
And if you deal only with the AFDC-U program, only the AFDC-U 
caseloads, thqr make up 50 peromt of that. 

Now, there are about 26 states that have AFDC-U, and I would 
like to make a plea for some immediate relief in the hundred-hour 
rule for those who are on AFDC-U. If they work 100 hours in anv 
month at the miniimim wage of $3.85, they are deemed to have full 
employment Well, you can't support a family of six, seven, or 
el{Tnt, or even four, on that But that forces them off, and it makes 
some people reluctant to acoBpt help. 

Senator Moynihan. That is a dead drop, too, isn't it? Am I right? 
Yes. You go 101 hours, and, bang, you are off. 

Ms. KuNOiE. Correct That also means that they lose any Medic- 
aid benefits, in certain circuinstances. 
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Nearly 92 percent of our AFDC famUy ffroup caseloads have the 
male absent. The mothers in 46 percent of that caseload are uniter 
29 years of age, and 38 percent in this particular category of the 
overall heads of households do not have a hic^ school decree. They 
are not prepared. They are not job-ready, even if we had a job for 
them, with our high unemployment rate. 

Finallv, 22 percent of our cases on AFDC family groups stay on 
welfare less than a year. Another 22 percent stay one to two years, 
28 percent for three to four years, and the remaining 33 percent 
are on for five yea.'s or longer. 

Now, with bipartisan support in the State of California, our state 
legislature last year enacted a new reform program for welfare. It 
was signed by the Governor, and we call it uAIN--Greater Ave- 
nues for Ind^ndence. 

We are exated about our GAIN program in Merced County. We 
expect it to be approved about April 1. A few counties have it un- 
derway. No county has had it underway, obviously, for very long, 
since it was simpl^ assigned last fall; but the essentkd philosophy 
of the Merced County plan is that people do not come to our 
human services agenaes for a handout; rather, they will come as a 
participant with us to develop skills to make them more competi- 
tive in our local economy. 

Now, for some clients we know this is going to be a long-term 
7^ocess. But when new businesses develop witnin the county, we 
will work with those businesses and develop prime source contracts 
to make slots available for our human services clients. 

We know, in our farm economy, that we must have economic de- 
velopment to provide the jobs need^ to get that unemplovment 
rate down. We are redefining pid>lic assistance. No longer is it a 
reactive program that n>flififfiiniy people 1^ providing cash and 
other resources to allow them just to pet by. The system in Merced 
County and in the rest of California is becoming pro-active, a pro- 
active system that will promote self-sufficiency with an array of 
services. 

As we were developing our new GAIN program that we hope to 
enact on April 1, we did a survey of those who are on AFDC, and 
this is what we found out: 

Overall, across all of the AFDC categories, 40 percent do not 
have a high school education, 84 percent---84 percent--do not have 
English as their primarv language. They really need English as a 
Second Language. Qne-wird identified themselves as having no job 
skills. And of course, with our Hmong population, that is even 
higher. Two-thirds need transportation to get to a job, if they have 
one, and 76 percent say they need childcare if Uiey are to work. 

For the record I have attached an outline of NACo's 1981 and 
1976 proposals, so I won't talk about those at length. However, I do 
want to describe our general position on how counties view both 
their role and the Federal Government's as we restructure the 
system. 

I am confident that together we are going to restructure this 
system. 

First, our system should have uniform standards of eligibility 
across programs, and should provide benefits that are a4justed for 
state and local differences in costs of living. This approach would 
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be similar to the familjr liviiu[ standard outlined in the American 
Public Welfare Aasodation^s 'lifatter of Conmiitment'' report. Such 
an appwch would be faur to the client needing assistance and, by 
reducmg federal reKulatk>ns» would allow county caseworkers to 
spend more time with tbe client. In other words, instead of paper- 
work, we would actually be working with the recipients to be sure 
their needs are being noet, not the needs of some technical regula- 
tion either at the atste level or here in Washington. 

Many caseworkers have complained that the current blizzard of 
federal regulations has chan^ the relatiooships between them 
and their clients, sort of settmg up the premise that someone is 
choosinff to be poor, and we know that almost all of the people who 
can woh« want to work* 

Second, federal nroposals must recopniise that many states and 
counties are alreamr initiating innovative reform programs of their 
own, such as California. Federal legislation should provide maxi- 
mum administrative flexibility and fiscal incentives to encourage 
those states and counties to continue to develop programs tliat link 
welfere and empltqfment and training services, and in some in- 
stances education for thoee pec^le who have not had that opportu- 
nity. We have a lot of people in our county who just can t read 

Third, we agree that the primary reqionsibility for supporting 
childrm rests with the fa^oily. One approach is designing perform- 
ance contracts with the clients. And wnile NACo currentiy doesn't 
have a pohey position on mandating client-ogenq^ contracts, I be- 
lieve our task force will look closeljr at supporting an approach 
similar to the one we have in Califinnia under GAIN. This contract 
will make dear to both the caseworiLer and client what is expected 
of them to mahe them independent again. 

Improved «,aforcement of the existing child-eupport program is 
also critical to encouraging family responsibility. Now, we under- 
stand that scnne counties may need to work harder in collecting 
sumxnrt, but it is not an easy job. 

But let me tell you about Merced County's experience with this; 
it is one of suooeas. For every dollar invested, we get a $6-retum. 
We have 7000 active cases currently on the books, that are open, 
and how do we achieve this kind of success rate? Well, vigorous en- 
forcemATit But we have coupled that with a data processing syntem 
that works, that has given us the tools to do the iob. 

Finally, while we oelieve that counties should oe ffiven flexibility 
in responding to their unique circumstances, we also believe that 
fightinff poverty is a national responsibility, requiring national 
leadersnip and resources. National policy must recognize that coun- 
ties such as mine mav require different types of resources to serve 
long-term clients such as our Hmoog renigees. Policies must also 
recognize tiiat other nroups such as displaodd workers require dif- 
ferent services tailored to their circumstances. 

I see the red lit^t is on, so I vnll stop there. 

Senator Moynihan. Are you finished? 

Ms. Ki JNOB. I have a couple of more comments I would like to 
make. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Klinger, you came here from California. 
[Lau^ter.] 
Ms. KuNGiOL Thank you. 
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As an elected ofiBcial from a county with a fiarm economy, I 
would like to add a penonal plea that farm doeuies receive the 
same attention as plant closures, as we move and take a look at 
dirolaoed worims. 

Also, as we woric together on economic development in our com- 
munitfes, let us make an investment in fiEunilies and children now 
for a payoff in the future years, so they can be where they want to 
be instead of on the welfare rolls. 

I thank you tor this opportanity to testify. I would be happy to 
answer any questions wUch you may have. 

Senator M otnihak. We thank you for extraordinanr^ explicit tes- 
tinxmy. It is very, very important to tiiis mconber of committee. 

Senator Bffitchell? 

Senator IfrrcmLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Bfs. Klinger» I was interested in your brief comment on Medicaid. 
One of the problems, of course, is that when persons on AFDC 
leave that thqr lose their Bfedicaid coverage, and that creates a re- 
luctance for people to do so. Do you have any view on recommenda- 
tions made by a number of welfiure reform proposals which would 
mandate continued Bfedicaid coverage for AFDC recipients during 
the transition period, to phase them off Uie qrstem gndually? 

Ms. KuNOia. As I have said, we have a tsok force who are look- 
ing at all of these issues now. Since they are going to be spending 
three intensive days this weekend and meeting again in Bfarch, I 
would like to indicate that we certainly will be advising the com- 
mittee of any change in that 

I certainly have testified previously on behalf of NACo before 
congressional committees concerning the unempl<gred and having 
some kind of health insurance for the unemployed. This is an issue 
of great concern, and especially of great concern in view of the new 
lepiization program as well under the Immigration BilL 

Senator B&ncHKLL. Well, attached to your statement is a summa- 
ry of welfare*reform recommendations hv your organization in 1976 
and 1981. I was especially interested m the Medicaid provision, 
which says, and I quote, 'Current platform supports national 
health care financing of basic health coverage finuiced by a na- 
tional tax Qfstem." 

Are you able now to explain that? And if not, could you do so in 
writing to the committee, please? 

Ms. KuNOBR. I would be happy to provide it in writing to the 
committee. That is part of our 1^ platform. Since we have such 
an active committee, I want to be sure that you have the very 
latest thouc^ts of the National Association of Counties in that 
remrd; it is such an important issue. 

Senator Mttchkll. Well, I would appreciate it if you would do 
that. Determine first if this is still the organization's position and, 
ii' so, explain it in some detail; and, if not, tell us what the oigani- 
zation's current position is in that regard. 

Ms. KuNQER. I would be delighted to do that. 

[The information follows:] 
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HEAIXH AND EDUCmON 



5.1 HEAim— SIAnMDfT OF BASIC PHILOSOm' 

NaCo K cqm tow and endones a profttaUne, broad 
definkioii ct hofeh and lumo die imtrdtpcndenci' oc 
hcakh Mjtksu wlih odicr hunian reMwrcc pvopraiw 
Since coiwrig are pr I mj n -prTifidew of p^^tchcifch and 
medica] ate. oounn- hcalL care aftcndes and public 
heahh d t p anoi ewa i h owd be inwukvd ki die planning 
and de\rk)pmeni of die heakh and menal heaJdi anpecx^ 
of leisKd pcnioea and praip^aiiiiii Indudim^ buc noi hnr 
tied 10: mrlfare. edyqrion. hmp i ra li. ianmum t air quaiiir. 
iranaponadoB. and aodil waMoa. 

Coumiei Mteueoont^' ■'w inadequadoof penon* 
]d heakh aeivloef and hcakh ove delltcn' and haiv |(Hner. 
dtcae nanefB a pem deal of midi' and o^hodon. Since 
people and heakh acrvloBii, or dieir lack, ineei die locL 
lc««L diere should be a li nn i flcani coumr role in wt; 
fcdeiai propmt dw are enacwd. Coundv Iwe an addi* 
lional ooooem 10 be imoKed In am- nMkXted heakh Iqtiab' 
lion, since dier tmst ptovkSe heakh pioiection ooMtra^ 
for <Ker wo mUtion couodt employees pliK their fami* 
Uea-Coundeiprortdeandte finance die ddheiyof heakh 
senico lor a malor proponion of dtnens *idi limiied 
financial reaouivci «ho aie currcmh- m-khou heakh ln< 
surance Coumio abo provide ipedaliaed »«fvice» mx 
pencT K' atiUible. vain heakh manpower Ibr dielr omt. 
icKicuiioniii and leiwe die (enetal public and prlviK aec* 
ton. 

Thew acme and lon^win Inidnidonil teivicci. ai wbL 
at die broad ranfc of public heakh temoei. arc an knpoc^ 
tan elemeri to our heakh care r id public heakh miem. 
The)' are die only inataaionf and ferHcei «hich are 
reiponaible 10 elecMd ofidalt and ufeiiMMly 10 die endre 
deooiaK. Since provide a fcnfloe ro dwe 100 pooc 
100 side and loo ranit to d¥Me vho cannai Ikid eve 
dsc^hcre. and to the jcncial pubUc m biye. dwy rcpre- 
seni an inponm and omol m ae rv te cowponc ni of die 
overall heakh care, dlMaie pictcMlon. and heakh promo* 
uon a^iienL In puneiriiip widi die rae and federal 
f9«mmena, Hf£o beUeics dai ooundei ihoukl amine 
dial diese aemoei are provided in a prafcttional, oon- 
cflecdve. and hunane wanner 

Counties dicieiore en do rse nevr approaches lo heakh 
care deUiTty and finandng ulUdi «111 help solw die 
nauon's heakh owe problems, mcei cJtijcn needs, and 
provide a significani role Ibr counci* y n e im i t c nu . Coun- 
ocs also reoQ|niae dui improved socioeconomic condl* 
tions «11l unpro%e die heakh of our people 

NaCo aslcs for le|EistaUte re\ie«* b\'dieConpress of cad: 
prognm periodicalK' lo assure that the intent of the pro- 
fram is heimt earned out This rc\ie« should gne fiiU 
considerxion lo the vien's ecpressed b\ eadi level or 
govemmcnL 



5^ KKnONAL HCAUU CARE AND HEAUH 
INSUSANCE PMOCRAktt 

Comprehensive hcakh benefits must be made available 
Kxhe whole pnpu b i i o n. reyardtascf le sk tence or socio- 
eotNiomic dNfeienou- A nsional heakh care finandngi 
proftram Aould provide ct)mprehensi^, persc<ial heakh 
serxiceSk Indudiflu pre^Tncne, ambulsor}; InpaucnL meiv 
lal, denal, prcsoipiion, and restorative care, wnh empha- 
sis on 'weflnew care' in addition lo 'sidmess ca» ' Need- 
ed senioes shouki he phased m jtraduaNy and constanth* 
enhoKd. so that qualli>- is assured and «asie. d-ipUciion. 
and red upe are odfunUaed 



5X1 hmgywlon of Local Heatt Services— Ne«' 
le gislato nmust faster; eooouqpe. and pTCTide incentives 
for die knqvailon m the kcil le\el of heakh jnd social 
services lo secure more oompie h e n she heakh care, in* 
duding peiaunal and paienthe hedd) services, hospitals, 
emlronmenial heakh. prqpams for dieeldert:.' maternal 
and child heakh pruftrams. ambulator)* care centers, 
health mainienanoe oifpntaations. cmcrjencx* neakh ser< 
vfoest, dcnol care, mental heakh care senioes t'* the men- 
talli' retarded and devdopmentalh* dislMed a«aihol and 
druf abuse, fatnlh' pbimini. rehibdtfatne seni res. educa- 
uon senlces. presoiptlon senlces. and home tvcakh care, 
"joundes shouU be eUgMe 10 receive fedeial and odier 
funds 10 plan, opersR, ooordinaK. and contrac for these 
serv ices. Heakh maimenaocc organizations and other 
heakh pbnninf and service deliver)' agencies CDuM be die 
first step toward providmg the needed heakh care deliver)' 
medunisms ai the local leveL 



HcnMi Mamuiwi TMaim and Acure com- 
prehensive heakh manpoirer training prograai5 must pro- 
vide financial incentives to-medicai schoob and odier 
heakh educational insiinitions (public health, allied 
healdi, nurstog. and other relaKd programs) iz^ taiorease 
dieta- enroUmefli and to fnake die lei^ and .soment of 
dielr cunicuhim more fladble. During die ««ir9 of formal 
medical naMng. medical students shouki be re^iired to 
secure experience in comm uni t v ' medicine and public 
heakh prc ya m s . Medical studema should abo become 
fimihar vOi problems of heakh are Anandcg and ad- 
minlstrxion. Increased emphasis shouki be placed on 
training and use of attied heakh anci other professional 
heakh personnel in pmiding heakh art. 

The training of medical professionals is of great national 
Imponance and mam' counues have exiensne programs 
in this area. A naiKmJ heakh insurance pro2ram «ill 
Increase the demand for skilled medioi manpjKet The 
cost of operating these medical educaiton programs 
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ihouM not be • ODiair <Mtouoa Coumi heaUl 
mciiipiif jfing in IbumI iialnfcy pi'opjiP»rtwuki be 
ci ||fcl p fuf iciinbimeBieni NACo endoncs expanded 
nitt fbf nuna aid odier prafcwtonab in pra^idiiip 
beaUi eve Efiam 10 leawe bcoer %<i9irfbuaon of hcakh 
iMBpmcr (wdi M fht K wiO M l Hohh Scnicc Corpn) 
should be enlocMd £n|AM* dnuU be ipven 10 pcu- 
jmni dcftpned 10 Impivc die ncoiv^Mc and specfcdn 
dia<rawtion<rfhcaldip«c»idqiandio«naitfre<|iwlA 



5J3 

taf-A iT4|yuhil m indtcaed for aO c\pes of coumi* 
heiUi fadhdei coMOvoion. c^pecfaO)' ac^ 
lali The Bttiraenance and ncfiifbWMncni of prewix hcakh 
and haaptak fadUdc» Aould be careftilh' appfaiK d lo 
dcKmine whefe die frdlkio aic needed. Con^rcM and 
die adnMnndOQ should approprdKl)* Amd heakh ard 
hoapMi ooMDvoioo gnn prayranu on a oondnwifi 
badt. HIghcH prioriivdiouid be giwi lo ne»' commie- 
lian pfofccB for pubMc hc^d) cenen and lo modenua* 
lion and imxarion pio)eCB for olsing CxdUes^ 

Ncv oonflracdcn and nwdefiiiiadon idiould be m ac 
cocd i ncc «1di a ppcop^ la e iiandards (accessibiUn* for 
handKqiped peraontl Special enpha^ diould be gn«n 
10 stress compliance iridi 5(M rcfidadoni in die cons^ 
Uon. ot p a n sion, or iCBoivalon of heahh faclliitf>- 

Counties also are 6oed «1di a apeaal proMem m ob- 
tairang adequsK. mcdem heakh care bdlaies in «hich 10 
pra-ide senioei. Coundcs do noi h»T die ai^ilabUin* of 
an of die normal aoufoes of captaJ financuif mliich are 
aiaUable lo nonpublic organlzxion* and dierefore are in 
need of federal aarinooe. 

5 UiiliiBiloa and Review or Hcafab Scnlco- 
NaCo endonei udUzadon. evahiadon. and rc\ rc* mecha- 
nismi for aU heahh icnioes M die bcallevd. The concepc 
of peer miev is endorwd wfth die prvlslon dot all 
niechanismi are » be subfecBd » periodic siudi and 
rniem: Local elecKd (dBdalf mua be imwed in die Oi^' 
uatcn cflba 



5X5 NadoMlltaaMlBg fbr HcaUi tee-^ fed- 
cral heakh care profnnii muai be adecyiMeh* hmded and 
must DOC increase die burden on die kxal ok base for 
fondtng purposcSb. NMCo mamainf dM current fiuidinf 
iDcchanisns for heakh services delKcry are lnade(|uae 
and ine(|uiBUe in mcetinf the heakh care needs of dt- 
izem. in manvooanunUei. Medicaid resuks in antXHicr 
tvMem of care and an uneten disirftMdon of serxxes 
reteed to bcm such as disperWes in die capacities of 
local tn smxnires and fa ieq ulu bic reimburwrnem to 
providers. This often has a negatiie unpaa on ciiums m 
dx)se conununkics most in need of public sector assis- 
tance 

suppons eifons to confuain die rate of fro^th of 
national heakh care expenditures dirough a process of 
5nancin|i refonn. AS heakh care costs conunue to escalate, 
reform of Medicare and Medicaid becomes increaitinfih 
imponant to all le^rb of fo^vmmeftt Measures lo reform 
these programs should be adiKwd m the coniexi of 
reforming the entire fi-stem of finanong heakh care ser* 



%1ce deHierv A iKftem n ountam spendu^ oupht to be 
applied tt> Medipid. Mcdican;. and all udier dnrdiam 
p»en. Meanires 10 cut fcderal xpenduyafone m'wkJ shift 
cons to die kxal propem- m. rahcr dan reduce total 
heakh ore eqxiidiiureii. dieretn redudngt die qualm 
and ^aHabilkv uf care hImtv kxaUues are unable to 
accept ihai atUed burden. 

KACo dedam dK B^Mie cf mdigeni heakh care cosu 10 
he vt lupfmurm heakli cov imsuc tacmg cuuniie» tudat 
GKinn i»Rvmnicnishj(eabnieandfmiki£iceiedrolem 
our nauonal heakh tmurance sviaem. Therefore, die na- 
tional s^iiein must reflect a cumiderauon of die responsi- 
bilides of countei in assuring the posenv heakh status of 
dieir citixeniv 

'n or Jer id he truh* rt^ponslte to die coaipieie heakh 
care needs of die nations rcsidems. NACo bdievTS dnta 
program for nauonal heakh care financing must be based 
on the fuUoming prmcipies. 

A. The financing mechanism must he a hroad-based 
nadonal m flnvm. Ddhtri'of care shoukf not be permc- 
led to reflect die «Kteh vjr\-ingcapackiesof kxalecono- 
mles ID finance heahh are icnice}!. Acce» K) basic care 
shouU not be a funolon of die kxal ecoAoon- or mcome. 
This pONkion is based upon direeobsertatioiu (l).Medl^ 
aid plans \7ty from stxc to siaK Thus, die medicaU>' 
indigent re^itlirv in one amc are commonh* denied ser- 
vices available to diose in odier staKs. ( 3 ) ooimues pronde 
and fond heakh serticet for diose «1diout heakh insur- 
ance-. Medicaid program> m-hich provide fe«er senioes 
pbceagreaKr«orklaadon counii heakh agencies and 
ho^pftals. and (3) dioM soks mhich require counts* sup- 
pon m Medicaid funding increase the burden on counti 
re^enuei 

B. The pfognm must provide a required basic le\el of 
GOfterage to aO residents of die CniKd Staus. 

The benefit packa^ should oontam a basic le\el of 
senices set bi'die federal gmeramem m con>ukadon «idi 
siaK and kxal elecied officials. SiaK and local gOKem- 
mens mar add additional senlces financed br stax or 
focal Amds. Ho«evec die program must reimburse coun- 
ties for die cox of care to spcciak\' cases, such as aliens, 
refugees, mxxkkig pooc disabled but worktrv persons, 
prtsoners, migfanis. transi en ts , and other indjenis mlw 
arc presendi* ^msponsoced" bi'diird-parn* irbumce pro- 
grams. 

C The financing mediod must be at a level of spending 
reaponshe lo heakh needs and lo die rae of inflation, 
neither fieezmg expend i tures at current leveb nor Lead- 
ing K) exceasiie foture imexment in heakh services. 

D* The federal program must p»* for prevemhe and 
ambulaun* care, as ««11 as for institutfonalized treatment 
of illness. There must be no economic deterrent to earh 
detcaion and treatment of heahh conditions There 
shouM be an emphasis on relathvh fo^-cost ambulaturx* 
and home care senices.rxheTdnnhigh<osi insututional 
care 

£. There must be effeane cost control «ith at least 
diree elements ( 1 ) resource allocation and plannir^ (2} 
predetermined budgets appropriate to loal conditions 
and (3) reasonable controU on capital expaiuion 
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R Atptmci HktOtt quaUn- comrol i#inuld emure 
ihfl prainaioail sndvdi lur ihc delKvry of cttv are IML 
Tbto demMk adequae prafcakMMl aid peer r«\leK 

a lltere Aould be inccndici lor cttcm aid pmrider 
cow-cooicio mneii Condnem wtfi medical necnwin. 
there miM be noMttoMT IM on die qramlR' or«fti^ 
j»<aiblew>pMtfn»,«ich«limittriomondieniinrfw«f 
dw"* (if mpoiicni ore or un die mmimtivutpMicn \txMs 
Ito^veixt 10 pwBwe pwieui nyoniimiit; careful sen* 
don rtwMld be ^^mntippenmUm » ador Indwiduab 
to fimndtljr pHiidpiiei lODORlIng 10 iheir mea^ 
dellren' of didr licMii cvCi 

H. tetetoww fmprindpto rfwuid reflea the midetv 
\ii>intoondMo« o Bde i > hididlflttc«i<pe»and}to 
Of proilden operK Coiinv and odier kxal porenmeni* 
opcraed hoipialt, dMa. and nurxinff homex mum re- 
ceire adeqnae reimhurKincm for die Mgher cumk m- 
cwred In irealnil die ofeen onre reftoufh- in podem m-kh 
iiHddpte praNemi, Including die medicalh- indpem. die 
mennlh' 111, and dioKiidfertog Cram akohuliam and driy 
ahuie. and in pr wl dh n needed aeivlcea mliich are uAen 
unavidable to odwr to wl iMi ioB i i. 

L loccndret Aould be nduded lo impnyct bdhoes 
and heakh delKcir »vm». and 10 aUoft- muUple (>pe!( of 
s\ jKms. 10 aMure 6te choice of ahenuutv care ' 

J. Families and Indhiduab diouU be pnxecud ;«aina 
caosrophic coRs of lertoui iQneK. 

K. Ftoilden dwuld be reinbun«d lor die COM of med- 
ical audits. uUliaoon reiiew.and odwrquanm-amJ quail- 
n cuncrol con of admininering die pcoirani. 

L. A program should indude a condnuing. integral role 
for count i es pl a nning and adminisKnng nauonal pro- 
jgamsiarheaMic ire fina nc ings refleoing die resporeabU- 
ities «-hidi oounnrgoivnMiena continue to hmt tof die 
heakh and ««live of their oonalnicna. 

H. I'nderamroBlonalprQirMn. local foremmems will 
ooramue to dcrelop « refine dieir mediodi of asmimv 
access 10 heahh care ior die populadont Ibr m-hom financ- 
ing a onh' one of maor barrien 10 heakh and hcahh care 
Local 90««mnicflii also diouM pnalde oomffiuninnide 
heakh senicca. including public heakh and medicai care 

N. The XaUonal Asao d at i on of Counties recognizes 
strong co un t i gowaauieia as an cuendal componen t and 
panner in die eflbciire operation of die nabons heakh 
care delh«y sivem. 

Local gtxtmmenis «hkii are ckMft to die people, and 
dKrefore. prorfckis of last reaoa uiusi be assured an 
cfleciitT role in die de i tlopment and implementation of 
fcderal-st aK l ocal heakh pfXJgrami 

NwCo continues ID support consolidation of discretion- 
an heakh programs m-here It is assured dtti die folkMing 
pnnapies irill be appliid and hat« been adhered to in die 
impkmematkM of (he present block grants. 

• Programs«idiinblockgramsshouklbecontfolledbi- 
elected couni\; suk and at>' officials ensurable direcd^* to 
die laxpaxers 

• Federal block grant propoMls must be dewksped in 
cio«e consukauon «i(h local gb^trmmem ofliciaU. 

• Federal block gram funds for heakh programs should 
be allocaied directh* to general purpose kxaJ gc^vm- 
ments miiere an exisung delt\wi system is in place 



• Bkxk grant atkotion^ shiKUd uiw current furmutei 
for diHirftwwm of funds or rvflea MdMUK lariRXii^ re- 
quiremenuL 

• .SiaMES nusi be 'euuired lo plan Mmh midi oount^- 
oWciate and lopubhsh far reilem' a nd con m iem s said plan 
far expendkure and mtere diiea ftmdkv IS noi available. 
V* jms ihniuKh nmknum dolhn lu focal ptRemments 
for Hrrxxv Jdr t\ jnd Me«u«amta|g pn^jmsk 

• Thi-re mud bran abaohne reduction in federal man- 
dbKs and nqnilatiuns. 

• Increased flexa)ilit\- and simpbdn- to adminisKrii« 
federal programs muse be provided 

>k> maiching fonds ihould be required of kxal goi-- 



• Siare and focal poiTnvneni lam and prnoeduics foi'- 
cmk« «pendkig shouM apph to bkxk grams. 

• Audn ^houki be cumpodble liidi focal p roced ur e s . 

• EmphaMs should be on savings to taxpwen, and not 
just xhdbng costs from federal to focal ta(xpa\«i, and die 
km- income population of this oountr\ should not hear a 
dispfoportionae share of federal reductions m spendiiy 
far bfock gram prtjgrams^ 



5^ Disease nrevcotioa and Hcahh PkooMXloo— 

Disease prevenuon and heakh promotion actiilues are 
unpofdnt functions of focal heakh dep ar t m e n ts, mliich 
are critical to die achieremem of nauonal public heakh 
goob. HoKCvei: adequae federal and siaK asisianoe m 
financing and monttormg diese aohlties is essential, to 
assure dial all geographical areas are covered and to evahi- 
me the effecureness of currem fonding leteU. \ACo sup- 
ports block grants and grant consolidation to obviare 
mukl-funding for heahh programs. Such block grants 
must contato a Icgislativeh' mandandand Deparunem of 
Heakh and Human Semces-enforced pass-throngh of 
ftmds from the smt level to those counties dui meet 
approved heakh standards. 

lb permk upropnate ev^uation of diese programs, 
necessan- uniform data collection sv-smns dui do not 
place an unreasonable adnunistrxhr burden on focal 
governments must also be established m coniunafon midi 
their implemematioa 



5J2.7 Heahh InfonBatfoo and CoauDualcaiioo— 

NaCo suppons heakh educauon to preside information 
and communicate «nh die pjblic and the providers of 
heakh care sernces for die proper uulizaoon of heakh 
serxicej Communio' heakh education programs should 
be coordinawd «-tth heakh senxes being provided and 
«ith existing school heakh programs 



5.2^ Kural HeUth Cart^A special national program 
must be designed to provide total comprehensne heakh 
care ^ervxes in rural areas. .V%Co sdvtxates die prov-*<ton 
of heakh care serv ic<>s to be made available to all resioents 
of even coumv in tne L'nned States, especialh in rural 
areas as nell as in inner aties 
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Senator Mitchkll. Thank you, Ms. Klinger. And thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Senator Motnihan. Yes, indeed. 

When yoa say ''a social contract,'' which is & phrase we have 
been hearing so often, and which Lawrence Meade examines in his 
recent book, '3^nd Entitlement", you are not talldng about some 
Rousseau-like expression of the general world, but vou are talking 
about a document that your county sits down and draws up with a 
fiunily. 

Ms. KuNOia* It is a paper with words on it, language that means 
something both to our department and to the person who signs it. 
It is a contract between tnem, what that person will do withm the 
kind of timeline, and we expect them to fulfill it We are going to 
do our part, and we expect them to do their part. 

Senator BIoynihan. Governor Castle was testifying earlier on 
behalf of the Governors Association in the sense that people and 
society alike have a right to say what they expect. The people have 
a ri^t to know what that is. And could actuially bring it down to 
specifics. Could you get us a ccmv of one of tiiese thingi^ 

Ms. KuNOiR. 1 wojM be dehj^ted to. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, redly, I want to see one of those 
contracts. 
Bfs. KuNOiE. I would be delighted. 
Senator Motnihan. All right. 

Senator Motnihan. The ^her thing I have observed is that prob- 
lem of the marginal tax rate in our present welfare system. We 
have had that hundred-hour rule since 1971. You work one hour 
extra, you earn |4.12 extra, and you lose medical insurance for 
your entire femily, you lose economic cash payments. What that 
laeans is that you have a 100% tax rate at tne maigin payments. 

Bfls. Klinger, I hear two other important points. One is the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between different types of persons who re- 
ceive public assistance. For some of them, your 22 percent who stay 
on welfare less than one year, this is a form of unepmloyment in- 
surance. It is income insurance, and there is nothing the matter 
with these folks except that thev didn't get hired that year, tJiat 
plant— that ''factory m fjd field if I remember from the book in 
the lOSO's— just closed on them. 

But there are people who will be on welfare for five years or 
more. Obvioushr, it's less troublesome to assist that group who are 
just out of fimds for the moment and looking for work and will find 
it It is a different problem for those who are stuck. 

The first thing I hear, thou(^— and I think I would ask Senator 
Mitchell if he wouldn't agree— we just heard from the Mavor of 
Trenton, New Jersqr, a state that he reported has the second-high- 
est per capita income in the countiy, and a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the state capitol is on AFDC. The value of AFDC benefits 
has dropped 51 percent in real value in the last 16 years. And I 
hear that San Joaquin Valley in Merced County, which has got to 
be one of the richest agricultural communities in the world 

Bifs. KuNOia. bideed. 

Senator Motnihan. But 19 percent of your population receive 
AFDC, food stamps, or Medicaid. 
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Ms. Klinoer. That is right 

Senator Moynihan. Clearly, you just don^t have to look to the 
Appalachias of the country, wlien the AFDC program was enacted 
in 1935, the typical recipient was seen to oe a West Virginia 
miner's widow. And that might have been the case then, but now 
you go to one of the richest states in the Union, to the capitol with 
such a population of dependent people, or to the richest agricultur- 
al county with the same thin^. 

So we are not looking at just one group of people who are set 
apart; this is a nationwide question, isn't it? 

Mb. Kunodl It is. In the San Joaquin Valley there some 
counties that also have farming as their main economy but that 
may be a little more diversified; but tihose counties are in Jie same 
straits as we are when it comes to welfare costs. We may have had 
the impact hit us a little earlier than some of them, but we predict- 
ed their impact strictly based upon increased welfare caseloads, 
and it is happeninjg to Fresno County, to Stanislaus County. This 
vear they are laving off hundreds of workers. Their cost of the 
local share of weuare costs is high enough that their discretionary 
revenues are having to be spent for tiiat, and they are, having to 
lay off workers. 

Senator Motnihan. And there you get an impact frou. ^-evenue- 
sharing and things like that. 



Ms. KuNGKB. Tee. 
I have one more statistic, Senator, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to tell vou about If just one-third of all of our families who are 
unemploved were employ^ full-time each month at the minimM wi 
wage of $3.35 an hour— I am talking about AFDC-U now--it would 
bring in $2,694,848 of earned income after all exemptions and disre- 
gards, and these would ro to those families, replacmg welfare cadi 
assistance to the same families. That is just a third of all of our 
families who are on AFDC-U. We are talking about dollars here 
that have great sifinoificance at the state, national, and local levels. 
We must get the 100 hour rule changed. 
Senator Moynihan. I heard. 

Can I just make one last comment? This goes to the whole seem- 
ing opportunity we have this year, in this Congress and with your 
task force, the Governors' and the President's proposals, Mr. Ford's 
committee on the House side which is already actively inouirii^, 
and we are doing it here on the Finance Committee with Mr. DcJe 
as our ranking member, and we have a very enthusiastic group. 

I would go back to that 1970 occasion to which you referred in 
your remarks, and I remember it very well. We had a guaranteed 
mcome in our hands— we had it in our hands. And the fact that it 
had gotten that close persuaded a great many people that, ''My 
God, the country is going in the most extraordinary direction. 
There is no need to settie for this proposal. We will get something 
even better next time.'' 

I remember going down to a meeting at the Mayflower Hotel in 
1970. There was a group, the National Urban Coalition, and they 
were being told, you know, ''Don't settie for what you have got; 
something even better is coming.'^ And I said, "Oh, no, that is not 
the way of the world. We have a certain coiyunction of the cosmos, 
of the earth and the moon here, and don't turn it dovm." I said, "If 
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we don't get welfare reform in this year, we will not get it in this 
decade." And we didn't. What we got instead was a one-third re- 
duction nationwide in the level of benefits for children. I hope we 
don't make that mistake again. I hope we are as lucky to get that 
close, and if we are that close I hope wo "go for it/' as tiiey say in 
football. 

Thank you so much, Ms. Klinger. Thank NACo. We are much in 
your debt, and we will hear from you alx)Ut your task force. 
Ms. KLmont. Indeed. 

Senator Motnihan. And Senator Mitchell had a similar question 
on Medicaid, and I know you will want to answer that one. 

Ms. Hunger. We will certainly get that one answered, and we 
will see that you have a copy of the contracts, and we will keep the 
committee and yourself as up to date as we can as we implement 
GAIN in CSalifomia. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you so much. 

We now move to the second group in our hearing, and we look 
forward to expert testimony from some very interesting scholars 
and representatives of grouF« who are very much ccmcerued with 
these matters. 

Our first witness will be Dr. Douglas Glasgow, who is Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Urban League, a distinguished organization 
based in New York City. 

Dr. Glasgow, we welcome you. As I said at the outset of the hear- 
ing, we wiU now go to a lO-minute ruling in order that everybody 
can be heard and can be questioned. 

Dr. Glac^ow, good morning. 

[Ms. Klinger's written prepared testimony follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OT TH^ SUBCOMMITTEE, I AM ANN 
KUNGER, SUPERVISOR IN MERCED COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, AND FOURTH VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP COUNTIES (NACo) . THANK 
YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK WITH YOU TODAY ABOUT WELFARE 
REFORM. 

COUNTIES PT\Y A SIGNIFICANT ROLE IN DELIVERING H MAN 
55EnVICES. COUNTIES IN 13 STATES, INCLUDING SOME OF THE MORE 
POPl JUS STATES SUCH AS CALIFORNIA, NEW YORK, OHIO AND NEW 
JERSEY, PAY FOR A PORTION OF THE AWIINISTRATIVE AND/OR BENEFITS 
COSTS OF AFDC. AT LEAST 28 STATES HAVE GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS WHERE, IN MANY CASES, COUNTY BUDGETS FULLY FUND THE 
PROGRAM. AUCOST EVERY COUNTY PARTICIPATES IN SOME PORTION OF THE 
NETWORK OF WELFARE SOCIAL SERVICES AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS BY 
PROVIDING ITS OWN TAX DOLLARS. 

BECAUSE OF OUR PARTICIPATION, WE ARE VERY AWARE OF THE 
PATCHWORK OF UNCOORDINATED PROGRAMS AND THE BURDENSOME PAPERWORK 
FOR BOTH OUR COUNTY WORKERS AND THE CLIENTS. NACo HAS LONG 
CALLED FOR TAKING INTERIM STEPS TO REFORM THE CURRENT SYSTEM WITH 
THE ULTIMATE COAL OF COMPLETELY REPLACING IT WITH A COMPREHENSIVE 
axSTEM. THE NEW SVSTIM VCVLO PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNiriES AT 
ADEQUATE WAGES' FOR THOSE PEOPLE WHO ARE ABLE TO WORK, AND A 
SIMPLIFIED INCOME ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR OUR COUNTY RESIDElfTS WHO 
ARE UNABLE TO WORK 
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HKCO DRAraO WELFARE FROPOSALS IN 1976 AND 1977. DURING 
THE FALL OF 1977, HUNDREDS OF COUNTY OFFICIALS ATTENDED A WELFARE 
REFORM RALLY AT THE KAYFLOV/ER HOTEL AND ON THE STEPS OF THE 
CAPITOL. AND MR. CHAIRMAN, liS A FIRST YEAR FRESHMAN SENATOR, YOU 
SPOKE TO OUR GROUP. DURING THAT TALK YOU RECALLED THAT YOU 
PREDICTED IN JULY 1970 THAT IF WELFARE REFORM WERE NOT ENACTED 
THAT YEAR, IT WOULD NOT BECOME LAW IN THAT DECADE. BUT, YOU 
ASKED OUR GROUP AT THE MAYFLOWER TO "PROVE YOUR PROPHECY WRONG." 
WE WORKED WITH YOU AND THOUGH YOUR 1970 PREDICTION BECAME TRUE, 
ME FELT THE NEfiD FOR REFORF REQUIRED OUR CONTINUED EFFORT. . 

WE REVISED AND EXPAMDED OUR PROPOSALS IN 1981 AND CURRENTLY 
HAVE A WELFARE r^D WORK TASK FORCE WHICH WILL BE MEETING AGAIN 
THIS WEEKEND. WHILE MANY OF THF RECOMMENDATIONS WE MADE 10 YEARS 
AGO \RE STILL APPROPRIAIE, WE ARE RESHAPING THEM TO FIT THE 
POLITICAL AND FISCAL REALITIES OF TODAY. 

AS AN ELECTED OFFICIAL, I AM VERY WELL AWARE OF THE 
NATIONAL STATISTICS THAT THIS SUBCOMMITTEE DESCRIBED IN ITS 
EARLIER HEARING. IT IS h NATIONAL TRAGEDY THAT ONE OF EVERY FOUR 
CHILDREN ARE BORN INTO POVERTY. IT IS A NATIONAL CONCERN THAT 60 
PERCrINT OF ALL CHILDREN CAN EXPECT AT SOME POINT TO LIVE IN .\ 
SINGLE PARENT FAMILY— A FACTOR WHICH DRAMATICALLY INCREASES THE 
RISK OF FALLING INTO POVERTY. IT IS ALSO A NATIONAL CONCERN THAT 
THERE ARE MILLIONS OF THE 'WORKING POOR* WHO CANNOT LIFT 
THEMSELVES OUT OF POVERTY EVEN THOUGH THEY HAVE FULL TIME JOBS. 
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YST, SOMETIMES THESE NATIONAL STATISTICS ARE NOT AS 
POWERFUL UNLESS THEY ARE BROKEN DOWN TO THE LOCAL LEVEL, WHERE 
THERE ARE REAL CHILDREN AND FAMILIES WHO WANT TO WORK. THEY COME 
TO ELECTED AND APPOINTED COUNTY OFFICIATE FOR HELP. 

MY HOME COUNTY OF MERCED IS LOCATED IN THE SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY, THE HEARTLAND OF THE STATE. WE HAVE A POPULATION OF 
160,000 AND ARE ONE OF THE TOP AGRICULTURAL COUNTIES IN THE 
NATION. AS IN OTHER COUNTIES, THE FARM CRISIS HAS HURT MERCED. 
OUR UNEMPLOYMENT RATE HAS BEEN IN DOUBLE DIGITS FOR FOUR YEARS 
AND IS CURRENTLY AT 13.8 PERCENT. BECAUSE OF THIS, 19 PERCENT OF 
OUR COUNTY RESIDENTS RECEIVE AFDC, FOOD STAMPS OR MEDICAID. 

OUR CASELOAD GROWTH SKYROCKETED BETWEEN 19B0 AND 1985, 
GROWING BY OVER 46 PERCENT COMPARED TO CAU FORNIX'S OVERALL 
INCREASE OF 9.9 PERCENT. THIS IS DUE IN PART TO THE MIGRATION TO 
OUR COUNTY OF ABOUT 9,500 SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEES, PRIMARILY 
HMONG. THE HMONG AR? PRELITERATE, WITH KO WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
UNTIL 30 YEARS AGO AND HAVE A TRADITION OF FARMING COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT FROM OUR OWN. THEY NOW MAKE UP 32 PERCENT OF OUR AFDC 
AND 50 PERCENT OF OUR AFDC-UP CASELOADS. 

IN NEARLY 92 PERCENT CF OUR AFDC CASELOAD, THE HALE IS 
ABSENT. THE MOTHERS IN 46 PERCENT OF CUR CASELOAD ARE UNDER 29 
YEARS OF AGE AND 38 PERCENT OF THE OVERALL HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS DO 
NOT HAVE A HIGHSCHOOL DE'^REE. FINALLY, 22 PERCENT OP OUR CASES 
STAY ON WELFARE LESS THAN ONE YEAR; ANOTHER 22 PERCENT STAY ONE 
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TO TWO YEARS; 23 PERCENT THREE TO FOUR YEARS, AND THE REMAINING 
33 PERCENT ARE ON FIVE YEARS OR LONGER. 

WE ARE EXCITED ABOUT OtJR GREATER AVENUES FOR INDEPENDENCE 
(GAIN) PLAN IN MERCED COUNTY WHICH WE EXPECT WILL BE APPROVED BY 
APRIL X. THE ESSENTIAL PHILOSOPHY OF OUR PLAN IS THAT PEOPLE DO 
NOT COME TO OUR HUMAN SERVICES AGENCY FOR A "HAND OUT," RATHER, 
THEY WILL COME AS A PARTICIPANT WITH US TO DEVELOP SKILLS TO MAKE 
THEM MORE COMPETITIVE IN OUR LOCAL ECONOMY. 

FOR SOME CLIENTS, THIS WILL BE K LONG TERX PROCESS • WT, 
WHEN NEW BUSINESS IS DEVELOPED WITHIN THE COUNTY, WE WILL WORK 
WITH THOSE BUSINESSES AND DEVELOP PRIME SOURCE CONTRACTS TO MAKE 
SIX>TS AVAILABLE FOR OUR HUMAN SERVICES CLIENTS. 

WE ARE REDEFINING "PUBLIC ASSISTANCE." NO LONGER IS IT A 
REACTIVE PROGRAM THAT MAINTAINS PEOPLE BY PROVILING CASH AND 
OTHER RESOURCES TO ALLOW THEM TO JUST GET BY. THE SYSTEM IN 
MERCED COUNTY AND THE REST OF CALIFCrtNIA IS BECOMING A PRO-ACTIVE 
SYSTEM PR<»«OTING SELF-SUFFICIENCY WITH AN ARRAY OF SERVICES. 

FOR THE RECORD, I HAVE AOTACHED AN OUTLINE OF NACo'S 1981 
AND 1977 ? OSALS, SO I WON'T TALK ABOUT THOSE AT LENGTH. 
HOWEVER, VNT TO CF-SCRI3E OUR GENERAL POSITIONS ON HOW 

COUNTIES EIR ROLE MfD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S IN RE- 

STRUCTURING Thii SYSTEM. 
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FIRST, OUR SYSTEM SHOULD HAVE UNIFORM STANDARDS OF 
ELIGIBILITY ACROSS PROGRAMS AND SHOULD PROVIDE BENEFITS THAT ARE 
ADJUSTED FOR STATE AND LOCAL DIFFERENCES IN COSTS OF LIVING* 
THIS APPROACH WOULD BE SIMILAR TO THE FAMILY LIVING STANDARD 
OUTLINED IK THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION'S "MATTER OF 
COMMITMENT** REPORT. SUCH AN APPROACH WOULD BE FAIR TO THE CLIENT 
NEEDING ASSISTANCE AND, BY REDUCIKS FEDERAL REGULATIONS WOULD 
ALLOW COUNTY CASEWORKERS TO SPEND MORE TIME WITH THE CLIENT 
INSTEAD OF PAPERWORK. CASEWORKERS COMPLY THAT THE CURRENT 

BLIZZARD OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS HAS CHANGED THE RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN THEM AND THE CLIENTS. IT HAS CHANGED FROM A CLIMATE OT 
TRUST AND COOPERATION IN FINDING AVENUES TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY TO A 
SERIES OF FORMS WHICH IN EFFECT ARE BASED ON A PREMISE THAT THE 
CLIENT CHOOSES TO BE POOR AND INTENDS TO DEFRAUD THE COUNTY 
AGENCY. 

SECOND, FEDERAL PROPOSALS MUST RECOGNIZE THAT MANY STATES 
AND COUNTIES ARE ALREADY INITIATING INNOVATIVE REFORM PROGRAMS OF 
THEIR OWN. FEDERAL LEGISLATION SHOULD PROVIDE MAXIMUM 
ADMINISTRATIVE FLEXIBILITY AND FISCAL INCENTIVES TO ENCOURAGE 
THOSE STATES AND COUNTIES TO CONTINUE TO DEVELOP PROGRAMS THAT 
LINK WELFARE AND EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING SERVICES, 

TKIRD, WE AGREE THAT THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FCR 
SUPPORTING CHILDREN RESTS WITH THE FAMILY. ONE APPROACH IS 
DESIGNING PERFORMANCE CONTRACTS WITH CLIENTS. WHITJ: NACo 
CURRENTLY HAS NO POLICY POSITION ON MANDATING CLIENT-AGENCY 
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C0HTRACT8, I BELIEVE OUR TASK FORCE WILL LOOK CLOSELY AT 
8UPP0RTIKG AN APPROACH SIMIIAR TO THE ONE WE HAVE IN CALIFORNIA 
UNDER *GAIN*. THIS CONTRACT WILL MAKE CLEAR TO BOTH THE 
CASEWORKER AND CLIENT WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THEM TO MAKE THEM 
INOEPIflfOENT AGAIN. IMPROVED ENFORCEMENT OF THE EXISTING CHILD 
SUPPORT PROGRAM IS ALSO CRITICAL TO ENCOURAGING FAMILY 
RESPONSIBILITY, TO BE HONEST WITH YOU, MANY COUNTIES DO NEED TO 
WORK HARDER IN COLLECTING SUPPORT, BUT ITS NOT AN EASY JOB. 
MOREOVER , THE ADMINISTRATION • S BUDGET PROPOSAL WHICH WOULD 
ELIMINATE INCENTIVE PAYMENTS TO MANY COUKTIES IS A STEP IN 
EXACTLY THE WRONG DIRECTION. 

FINALLY, WHILE WE BELIEVE THAT COUNTIES SHOULD BE GIVEN 
FLEXIBILITY IN RESPONDING TO THEIR UNIQUE CIRCUMSTANCES, WE ALSO 
BELIEVE THAT FIGHTING POVERTY IS A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
REQUIRING NATIONAL LEADERSHIP RESOURCES. NATIONAL POLICY 

MUST RECOGNIZE THAT COUNTIES SUCH AS MINE MAY REQUIRE DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF RESOURCES TO SERVE LONG-TERM CUENTS SUCH AS OUR HMONG 
REFUGEES. POLICIES MUST ALSO RECO^^NIZE THAT OTHER GROUPS SUCH AS 
DISPLACED WORKERS REQUIRE DIFFERENT SERVICES TAILORED TO THEIR 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

THANK YOU ?CR THIS OPPORrjNITY TO TESTIFY. I WOULD BE 
HAPPY TO ANSWEP ANY r-TSTICNi* vqu MAY HAVE. 
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or 



COUNTIES 



■HttFtruSi VU Vtubtftgttm DCJfXMH 



simary of KACo 
1976 tnd 1981 w«lfar« j(mtorm Bmcommmm 



Uniform •llglblllty; bonoflta adjuatod 
for regional living coats 

73% f«d«ral funding for b«n«fltfl and 
administration and 90% for fraud 
d«t«ctlon 

In g«n«ralf ravlas •amsd lncoB« and 
work axpsnfls deductions to provide 
stronger work Incentlvaa and laaaan 
4idainlfttrativa burdan 

Eliminate error rate fiscal eanctione 
and develop Incentives to enhance 

quality control 

Repeal mandated monthly reporting and 
retrospective budgeting 



**C4sh out** program 

Establish single eligibility and 
benefit dtteralnatlon for A?DC and 
Food Stamps 

Continue 100% federal funding of 
benefits and Increase administrative 
funding to 100% 

Establish direct federal Issuance 
of food stamps 

Replace error rate fiscal sanctions 
with irxencives for quali^ry control 
ennancement 



Same 
Same 

Same 

No position 

Same 
Same 

Same 

Same 

No position 



1981 



1976 



AFDC 
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SiapXify tanctiona on cXianta 

X986 NACo Platfon EapXoynant 
Saction 2.2 and Ruaan Sarvlcaa 
Saction 5.3.3 aupport WIN and 
caXl for axpanalon and incraaaad 
XocaX fXaxibiXity 



SupplaMntal 
Saeurlfey Incoaa 



Uniform aXigibiXity and banafita 
adjuatad for ragionaX diffarancaa 

FuXX fadaraX aaauaption of coata 
with incraaaad banafita ao atata 
auppXaaantation ia unnacaaaary 

Provida aXigibilltx for r«aidanta 
of pubXic laantai, madical and 
raaidantiaX faciXitiaa 

CoMon appXications for SSI, Medicaid 
and TitXa XX 



No poaition 



No position 



Currant Platform supports national 
haalth care financing of basic 
health coverage financed bv 
National tax system. 



ggntCft* Aaaisrance 



Calls for federally financed 
aaaiatance 

Permit broader eligibility under SSI 



1976 
Sana 



Same 
Same 

Same 

No position 



75% fadaraX 

funding for 

mandated 

services 

100% federal 
funding for 
coata of 

blind, 

diaablad and 
persona over 
age 65 

No position 



Same 
Same 
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1981 

SfifilAi Sarvicaa 

Coat of living incraaaea 
for Titla XX social Sarvicas 
BlocX Grant 

Fadaral funding should b« based on 
an sntitlMsnt concept to ensure 
services to all eligible persons 

ShilA Care 

Expand Earned income Tax Credit 
and day care tax credit for low 
.^neoae persons 



Job Training for recipients with 
young children aust include child 
care outside the Title XX 
appropriation 

variety of child care situations 
with flexible hours provided to 
working parents 

Careful and regular monitoring of 
state and local licensing 

£2lild Support 

Retain 75 percent administrative 
match (in 1986 was 68 percent) 

Supports intercept of parents 
federal income tax returns 
(passed in 1984 amendments) 

ZSfin Pregnancy 

Reduce pregnane :les through sex 
education and birth control 
information as well as opportunities 
for pregnant girls to finish man 
school 



1976 

Same 

No position 

No position 

No position 

No position 
No position 

No position 
NO position 

No position 
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Ho poaition Ho position 

1986 MACo Platform Eaployaant 
Section 2 .7. A calls for incraaaad 
federal allocation to account for tha 
trus transportation naads bacausa it is 
a costly barriar to amployaant 

Cllant/Agancy Contraeta 

Ho position NO position 

gxtandad atAllil Cut 

Ho position NO position 

Kftflt Siibaidi«» 

Ho p<>sition NO position 

1986 HACo Platfora Enployaant Saction 2.9 
statas it is appropriata x,o provida 
fadaral support for participants in 
•■ployMnt and training prograMS in 
tha form of wagas. Supports phasad 
systm of direct waga subsidy in private 
sector, associated with a conditional 
hiring pledge 

iJUi Incentiv 

NO position xo position 

1986 NACo Platform Eaploynant Sectiol 2.15 
supports employer tax incentives for 
retraining vorJcers 

Minlaya Waoe 

No position No position 
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1981 



No specific r«con«ndatlonfl No pot it ion 

1986 NACo Platfora Health and Education 
Section 4.12.3 calls for ad^quata 
funding of education for unmployad 
and higb school dropouts and supports 
conpanaatory and aarly childhood 
•ducat ion 



HinilUI Banafit Floor 



Unifora standard of aligibility and 
banafits adjustad to raflact ragional 
cost of living, wagas and paynants/ 
work subaidias to working poor should 
ba at an adaquata laval ao thara is no 
diaincantiva to work 



Sana 



HiDflitA grolgyitnt ax, 

QDdlC 1 vaara 

No poaition 

Laos, Zftd rtafont 
ij[fi£]( Sacuritv £2£ 



Full ranga of job davalopmant 
and job craation, akilla training 
vork axparisnca csordinatad with 
aconoaic davalopnant. Financad 
wholly by fadaral govamnant. 
Incoaa aaaiatanca during 
training or unanploynant . Should 
provida for child cara coata. 
Nhara work aacurity anploynant is 
nacaaaary, joba shall ba fadarally 
financad. Local govamnant should 
ba primarily rosponaibla for job 
davalopnenr and training. 



No position 



Raconnanda- 
tion ia 

aimilar axcapt 
no mantion of 
day cara 
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STATEMENT OF DR DOUGLAS G. GLASGOW, VICE PRESIDENT, 
WASHINGTON OPERATIONS, NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC 

Dr. Glasgow. Thank you. Senator, and distinguished members of 
this subcommittee. We are really pleased to be here, in part be- 
cause of a long-torm working relationship with Uie chair of this 
committee, and also because of the importance of this particular 
issue. Social Welfare Reform. 

Mr. Chairman, as Vice President for Washington Operations of 
the National Urban League, I am pleased to provide a special type 
of testimony, not from the basis of elected officials but from that of 
community-based oiganizations that work with the problems ot the 
seriously unemnloyed, those in poverty. 

The National Urban League, as you know, was founded in 1910 
as a nonprofit organization and has, over tlie years, consistently 
worked with those who have been the disadvantaged We have an 
extensive history of involvement in the areas of social welfare. 
Through our ongoing work within communities we have obtained 
first-hand ezpenence at identifying and meeting the sodal service 
needs of primarily poor individuals and families. 

In 1965 the Urban League, along vrith the Child Study Associa- 
tion and the Family Service Association of America, conducted a 
special nationwide demonstration prosram called Project Enable, 
which utilized parent education and discussion groups as well as 
community organizations to improve the conditions of poor fami- 
lies. 

From 1972 to 1975, the Urban League conducted a research dem- 
onstration program entitled. Work Evaluation— Work Adjustment, 
which examined whether conventional rehid>ilitation techniques 
could be used to mitigate social barriers to employment for socially 
disadvantaged persons. 

Since 1975, when the Urban League published its views on re- 
forming the social welfare nrstem in a special oaper, ''Income 
Maintenance, the National Uroan League Position, we have advo- 
cated for a public aaristaace flystem that is adequate, equitable, and 



However, until such a i^ystem is in place, income maintenance 
and all social welfare programs must be made as effective as possi- 
ble for the populations they do serve. Simply cutting budgets is not 
a solution. 

In 1982, 16 Urban Leagii^ affiliates, in coi^unction with other 
geographically close affiliates, conducted pubhc hearinm that as- 
sessed the impact of AFDC program cuts implemented through the 
Omnibus Buoget Reconciliation Act of 1981. These hearings high- 
lighted the problems encountered by AFDC recipients in seeking 
economic independence throu^ emplq]rment, especially in the 
areas of securing health and child care. 

The National Urban Leajgue continues its dynamic involvement 
in the formulation cf policies and profframs that impact upon the 
needs of this country as a whole, and particularly upon our con- 
stituenpy who are diroroportionately poor and unemploved. 

In a recent article for The State of Black America 1987, a report 
which i9e issue annuallv, the noted scholar Dr. Billingsley captured 
the very essence of weuare reform and its relationmip to poverty 
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and employment i8Bues» when he wrote that, "No single, complex 
public action would do more to strengtiien families than a national 
commitment to fuU-time, adequatelv paid, career-oriented for 
every able4)odied man, woman and youth. A meaningful job not 
only pnmdes the means of meeting the instrumental needs of the 
family but also a means of instjlling pride, self-reliance, and a 
sense of importance as woll/' 

Contraiy to the spirit of the 1960's when poverty, especiallv 
Black poverty, was not just a public issue but a national poupy pri- 
ority, the decade of the 1980^s is cluunEurterized by policies based on 
distortions and disinformation on the causes and the realities of in- 
dividuals and families who live without sufficient income to keep 
them out of poverty. 

In a nation such as ours, with its resources and technological ad- 
vance^nent, it is totally unacceptable that our national leadership 
tolerates a national poverty rate <^ 14 pqpoent and identifiee eco- 
nomic recovery with a national unemployment rate of 7 percent 

What used to be labeled ''recession-level unemplc^yment is now 
described as ''full employment'' A naticmal povez^ rate of 14 per- 
cent in 1986 translated into over 33 milium peopte who lived below 
the federal poverty level, a rise of 4 million smoe 1980, with more 
than one in every five American children being poor. 

Ccmtrary to public perception and public idea, the "feminization 
of poverty*' argument, which has been ofiinned as an explanation 
for increased poverty, is not as solid as it would appear. Cnanges in 
family oompoeitum have not been the primary cause, as vou noted 
earlifflr. Senator, of the increase in poverty since the late 1970's. 

Anumg the conclusions from a recent Democratic staff study pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Committee ^ the VS. Congress, we 
find that 

The postpl979 increase in poverty has been laigely the result of 
weak economic performance--especially hi|^ levels <rf long-term 
unemployment and falling wages— and changes in social welfare 

poli^r; 

The greatest increases in poverty during this period were for per- 
sons living in married-couple families, rasons in married^uple 
households account for 44.9 percent of the increase in poverty since 
1979; while persons in single-parent female-headed families account 
for 31.6 percent of new poverty over the same period. 

Hi^lighting these conclusions is not meant to deter the concern 
that must exist and the actions that must be taken to address the 
hi^ levels of poverty among single female-headed households, as 
over one-third of all persons living in female-headed fymiU^ are 
poor, compared to 9.3 percent of persons in other families. Rather, 
these data serve to restore proper dimension and avoid distortion 
about the causes of povertar m order to formulate more enlightened 
policy decisions about what courses of action are necessary to 
reduce poverty in this country. 

The implications cf hi^ rates of unemployment become more 
meaningful when we examine their human and sodal stress costs. 
For example, we know that each 1-percent rise in unemployment 
produces a 6.7 percent increase in homicides, a 4.1 percent increase 
m suicides, a 4 percent increase in prison admissions, and a 1.9 per- 
cent increase in the overall mortality rate. 
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The eocmomic costs are also unsettling. 

While our national leadership boasts of creating some three mil- 
lion jobs over the course of the year, it failed to note the growth in 
parttime poeitions and the destruction of high-paying manufactur- 
mg jobs and their replacement by low-paying retail and service in- 
dustry jobs. 

Aocoraing to the findings of a recent study prepared, again, for 
the Joint Economic Ccmmuttee of Congress, of tte 8 milOon new 
jobs created between 1979 and 1984, 68 percent pidd annual wages 
of Ijsss than |7000, supporting the conclusion that the net additions 
to empliqmmit being generated in the UJ3. since the late 1970*8 
have been disproportionately and increaflinfl^y concentrated at the 
lower wage end the spectrum. 

Given these negative changes in the job market, it is no small 
wonder that in tb current econmny, even if one works, there is no 
guarantee of escape from poverty. 

We feel that poverty and unemployment have had a special 
impact upon Black Americans, and wmle national unempl(^ent 
and poverty rates are unaccqAably hi^ in tj^ country as a vi^ole, 
the msproportkmate impect on Black Americans is denutating. 

Black Americans remain disprop o r ti onately poor and dispropor- 
tionately unemployed. In 198o. more than 31 percent of Black 
Americans were poor, where Blacks were still almost three times 
more likehr than Whites to be below the poverty level, and about 
one-half of Black childr«i were poor. For Black vvorkers, unemploy- 
ment remained at D epre s si on-level rates of 16 percent. 

We could go on endlessly, however I will submit most of that 
data in our fkill testimony. 

I would like to suo^ at this point that there must be special- 
ized strategies for reducing unempl0]rment and poverty as we bq^ 
to address the issue of welfore reform. 

In the last year we have witnessed renewed interest and debate 
on what course of action would best reduce poverty and unemploy- 
ment Much of the discussion and proposed remedies have been 
within the framework of welfare reform, which in reality is family 
and individual income reform. 

For the past seven years, the Administration's notion of welfare 
reform has served as the vehicle for program cutbacks, and policies 
that promote maTimnm opportunity for securing jobs have been all 
but ignored. 

We would suggest that, as we proceed to carve a more humane 
and effective system of social welfare, three basic principles must 
serve as our guide: 

First, the primary objective must be to strengthen the family. 
Second, wherever possible, earned income through viable employ- 
ment must be seciued to ensure the capacity for families to effec- 
tively participate in society. 

I will conclude on this note, Mr. Chaimj«in 

^^Senator Moynihan. You didn't to the third; you are on page 

Dr. Glasgow. Well, I realize I am not from California. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

So I was trying to do it as expeditiously as possible. 
Senator Moynihan. Go ahead. 
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Dr. Glasgow. I appreciate that allowance. 

The third, of course, is a system of social welfare benefits that 
must be economically just and promotes the strengthening of the 
family. 

I would like to suggest Uuit in the days ahead, as we talk about 
welfare reform and talk about work amongst the poor, particularly 
those families most oppressed by poverty, that we have within our 
constellation of providers a new instrument of strength, the com- 
munity-based organization. 

I would encourage us to give increased consideration as we frame 
reform programs and begin to develop legislation, to the important 
role of tnese oiganizations— which a^e based in the community and 
represent institutions with long histories of working with the 
poor—that they be involved intensely in the programs of welfare 
reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude at this point by saying that existing 
poverty and unemployment rates toi the nation and particularly 
for Black Americans stand today still, at intolerable levels. This 
nation at the federal, state, local and private levels possesses the 
knowledge and the resources to eliminate the daily tragedies expe- 
rienced by millions of Americans who si^er from poverty and un- 
employment. 

The National Urban League is prepared to work with you, as we 
have in the past, in structuring a nindame itally important new 
and rich system of social welfare in the dayr <^ead. 

Thcmkyou. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you. Dr. Glasgow, for a very schol- 
arly paper and a well-researched one. Your reputation precedes 
you, as you know. 

I particularly thank you for your reference to Bluestone- that is 
Barry Bluestone— and Harrison, "The Great American Job Ma- 
chine." 

Dr. Glasgow. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. I don't know how we missed it. I must get 
two copies, one for the Joint Economic Committee. 

Your point here is an absolutely essential one, in my view and 
obviously in yours, that the great determinant of the question of 
child support and family income is first and foremost a function of 
the levels of employment in the economy and the levels of wages 
and income. 

I mentioned earlier to you— I don't know whether you have seen 
the work that David Elwood has done. 
Dr. Glasgow. Yes, I have. 

Senator Moynihan. He started a new curve— iust two items in 
the equation, the unemployment rate and then the median hourly 
earnings, predict the welfare rate as if it were a fixed line. And it 
is going up of late because unemployment is going up, and the 
median hourly earnings have not gone up. 

Now, I don t w<«nt to tell you something you have been telling 
other people for a long time, but the average hourly ecunings in 
manufacturing have gone up 18 cents in the last 18 years, when 
adjusted for :\iflation. So a person wh: would manage to put a half 
a century in a factory, at that rate, wculd look forward to increas- 
ing income by 50 cents an !iour in the course of a lifetime. 
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Oh, here is ''The Great American Job Machine/' right there. 
There is exactly your curve right here, the lines right here for the 
last few years, and it reflects uie economy. 

And a similar condition is true for median family ic*;me. In real 
terms, median family income has been nearly flat for years now. 
We are at 1985 and were exactly where we were in 1970. That is 16 

i rears. We peaked in 1973, and have not since approached that 
evcl. 

Dr. Glasgow. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. What do you think about this— well, you 
mentioned community organizations. I find in most of the testimo- 
ny this notion of a social contract. Now, if vou are going to have a 
serious proposition, then you are going to have to nave something 
on the ground to follow up with, aren't you. You just can't xobu 
these forms from Trenton or Washington and say, "Fill this out 
and send it back." You have to have somebody to follow up. 

Dr. Glabgow. Senator, I think that conmiunity-based organiza- 
tions provide an additional resource in the community: fuist, they 
have ties to the local population, particularly poor population;;, and 
an ability to find them through outreach and perrorm diagnostics. 
They have long-term association with such populations. 

As we look at the historical relationediip between federal, state, 
and community based organizations in the early period of the Six- 
ties, community based organizations often were viewed as protago- 
nists, somewhat. As the Seventies became more in vogue, they 
began to find ways of complementing each other. I think we are at 
the point now wnere community based organizations truly repre- 
sent a potentiallv very strong resource in addressing the needs of 
particularly the long-term and most seriously debilitated poor pop- 
ulations. 

Senator MoYNmAN. And there is such a thing as the long-term 
debili^^nted population, as the reference that Ms. Klinger gave of 
Merced County in the San Joaquim Valley, where about 30 per- 
cent-odd of the AFDC recipients are going to be on welfare for five 
years or more. Now. those people have problems that require more 
than ajcb market. 

Dr. Glasgow. Correct. 

Senator Moynihan. We are learning to d'saggregate this popula- 
tion, aren't we? 
Dr. Glasgow. Certainly. 

Senator Moynihan. And the U:i)an League has been working at 
these things since 1910. How many local chapters do you have? 

Dr. Glasgow. We have 113 affiliates today in 34 difierent states. 

Senator Moynihan. A hundred thirteen affiliates in 34 different 
states? That is an organization that has been around for three gen- 
erations and will be around for three more, I hope, but maybe with 
less to do toward the end. 

Dr. Glasgow. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Dr. Glasgow, we thank you very much. 

Dr. Glasgow. I want to thank vou vei^ much. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. And we wul stay m touch. 

Dr. Glasgow. May I provide ^ou with a copy of the report which 
provided much of this information? This is the 1987 Status of Black 
America report. 
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Senator Motnihan. That wiU be made part of the record and 
will be printed in the transcript of these hearings. We thank you 
for that 

Dr. Glasgow. Thank you, I appreciate it. 

Senator Moynihan. I particularly thank you for bringing this 
data. We need data. 

Now we are going to hear from an unusually productive and ad- 
mirable dtisen, the Reverend J. Bryan Hehir, who is the Secretary 
of the Department of Social Development and World Peace of the 
United States Catholic Conference. 

Father Hehir, we welcome you to this second day of hearing^ and 
the new Committee on Social Security and Family Policy. We, at 
long last now in the Senate, have a oonmiittee that addressee itself 
to that general notion and what after all, tiie Sodal Security Act 
was about. And of course, our conmiittee has the jurisdiction over 
such matters. 

You have brought a companion, and I would welcome her. 
[Dr. Glaegow's written testimony foUows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
Douglas 6. Glasgow 

Vice President for Washlngtan Operations 
^^atlanal Urban League^ Inc. 



Befare the 

Subcommittee an Social Security and 
Family Policy 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

an 

Wei form Reform or Replacement 
Roon SD-215 

DIRKSEN SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
February 2. 1987 

Mr. Chairman and member of th's cc;nmlttee. as vice President 
far Washlngtan OPeratians af the National Urban League (NUL). I 
am Pleased ta present testlmany taday an an issue that Is af 
crltlcdl concern ta the Natlanal Urban League (NUL)j nomely. the 
association between poverty, employment and training, and the 
resurgent call far reform of this notion's social welfare system. 

The Notional Urban League was founded In 1910 as o non-profit 
connunlty service organization committed to securing full and 
equal opportunity for minorities and the poor. Through Its 
off 1 Mote network, the Urban League Is represented In 3^ states 
ond 113 cities (Including the District of Columbia). Over one 
million persons ore served every yeor by the Urban League Movement 
through Its coR^prehenslve Grrav of Projects, rrogroms, and 
Initiatives that address such needs cs employment training, 
odolescent pregnancy, health, tiouslng. education, and community 
crime prevention. 
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Historical Background 



The National Urban League has an extensive history of Involve- 
ment In the area of social welfare. Through our ongoing work 
within communities we have obtained first hand experience at 
Identifying and meeting the social service needs of primarily poor 
Individuals and fonllles, particularly in areas related to employ- 
ment training and placement. In 1965/ the Urban League, along with 
the Child Study Association and the Family Service Association of 
America^ conducted a special nationwide demonstration progran 
called ^'Project Enable* which utilized parent education and dis- 
cussion groups as well as community organization to Improve con- 
ditions for poor families. Many of these fomllles were participants 
In tne Aid to Families with Depenaent Children (AFDC) program. 
^'Project Enable* resulted In the development of new manpower 
re'^'^Lrces, better delivery of services to poor families anci positive 
attitudlnal and benavloral chonges on the part of community 
Institutions as well as participants. 

From 1972-1975. the Urban League conducted a reseorch cemon- 
stration program entitled 'work Evaluation - work Adjustment", 
whlcn excmlned whether conventional rehabilitation techniques could 
be used to mitigate social barriers to employment for socially 
dlsoavantaged persons. The program assisted primarily mothers In 
developing ond maintaining opportune employment behavior, and 
assisted employers changing their attitude toward this population. 

Since 1975. when the NUL Duhllshed Its views on reforming the 
social welfare system In a special paper (income Mnintpnnnrp. Th^ 
National Urban League Position. July 1975). the NUL -'us advocated for 
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a Public assistance S/Stem that Is adequate, equitable and 
universal. However, until such a system Is In place. Income 
maintenance and other social welfare prograns jnust be made as 
effective as passible for the populations they dq serve, simply 
cutting Program budgets is not the solution. In 1982. sixteen 
Urban League affiliates. In conjunction with other geographically 
close affiliates, conducted public hearings that assessed the 
impact of AFDC Program cuts implemented through the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 (OBRA). More than 300 witnesses re- 
presenting a cross-sertlon of AFDC recipients, human service Providers, 
grass-root organizations, and community groups Presented sobering 
testimony to the tremendous hardship imposed upon Innocent people 
by misguided cuts In AFDC. These hearings highlighted the Problems 
encountered by AFDC recipients In seeking economic Independence 
chrough employr^ent. especially In the oreas of securing henlth 
ojd child care, 

The National Urban League continues its dynamic Involvement In 
the formulation of policies and prograns that impnct upon the needs 
of this country as a whole, and partlculorly on our constituency 
who ore disproportionately poor ond unemployed. 

POVERTY AND UKEnPLOYHEMT: A NATIONAL OVERVIEW 



In 0 recent ortlcle for The State n f Block Amerlcn iq«7 
report, the noted educotor ond scholor. Dr. Andrew Bllllngsley. 
coptured the very essence of welfore reform and its relotlonsnip 
to poverty ond employment issues when he wrote thot: 
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Ka single, complex public action would 
do more to strengthen families thon a 
national commitment to full-time, ode- 
quately paid, career-oriented Job for 
every able-bodied man. woman and youth. 
A meonlngful Job not only provides the 
means of meeting the Instrumental needs 
of the family but also a means of Ins- 
tilling Pride/ self- reliance, ond o sense 
of importance as well. 1/ 

Since Its founding, the National Urban League hos historically jeen 

concerned with coring for the total fonitly. and has long recognized 

the importont connection between equal occess to Income through 

employment for oil who ore oble and want to work as the primory 

means for Purchoslng those basic necessities such as food, housing, 

r.eolth care, and educotlon, thereby enhonclng individual ond 

family soclol welfore. 

Contrary to the spirit of the 1960's when "...poverty. 

especially black poverty, was not just o public issue but o 

notional policy priority*. V the decade of the 19805» is choroc- 

terlzed by Policies based on aistortlons ond disinformation on 

the causes and the realities of indlvlduols ond families who live 

without sufficient Income to keep them out o^ poverty. Yet. for 

the millions of Americans who suffer dally ^rom the depri,otion 

and intense stress of unemployment ond poverty, there is no doubt 

and no distortion obout Its realities: without the necessory 

illi^flDlfi. with which to Purchase boslc necessities, indlviduols ond 

families must simPly go without odequote food, shelter, heolth 

core ond education. Survlvol becomes o dolly and hourly tosk. 

The develQDtnfinrni impact on children who comprise the lorgest 

single group living in poverty in this country todoy. y is o 

notionol disgroce. ForFiilllons of individuals ond families. 
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unanployment and poverty mean being uprooted and locked out from 
full participation In America's economic mainstream. 
intgramtifiQ the MiM)ers 

In a nation such as ours, with Its resources and technological 
advancements It is totally unacceptable that our national leader- 
ship tolerates a national poverty rate of m percent and Identifies 
economic recovery with a national unemployment rate of 7 percent. 
•What used to be labelled 'recession-level' unemployment Is now 
described as 'full employment *, ii/ A national poverty rate of 
m percent In 1985 translated Into over 33 million people who lived 
below the federal poverty level (a rise of ^ million since 1980) 
with more than one of every five American children being poor, i/ 
The 7 percent unemployment rate Is a conservotlve figure. In 
addition to the 8.3 million who are officially unemployed. 1.2 
million ore discouraged workers who want to work but cannot find 
jobs and have given up the search, and approximately 5.5 million 
who are part-time workers because they cannot find full-tlms 
employment, fi/ (In Its Quarterly Report on the Social and Economic 
Condition of Black Americans, the National Urbon League has long 
included discouraged and Part-time workers to obtain a more 
realistic Picture of the unemployment problem. This has been 
referred to as the NUL's Hidden Unemployment Index.) 

Contrary to public perception that the "feminization of poverty'' 
argument Is the key exPlonatlon for Increased poverty, "...chonges In 
family composition have not been the primary cause of the Increase 
In poverty since the late 1970's". Z/ Among the conclusions from 
0 recent Demociutlc stoff study prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee of the U.S. Congress, we find thot: 5/ 
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• the past- 1979 Increase In poverty has 
been largely the result af weak economic 
perfarmance— especially high levels af 
lang-term unemplayment and falling wages 
— and Changes In saclal welfare pal Icy; 

• the greatest Increases P poverty during 
this Period were for per ins living in 
□crrled-couPle families. There ore 3.13 
million additional persons living In mor- 
rled-couple families In poverty and 2.19 
million additional persons living in slngle- 
porent, fenale-heaOed families In poverty 
since 1979; 

• persons in morrled-couPle households 
account for UU.9 percent of the Increase 
In poverty since 1979 (while) persons 

In single-parent, female-heoded fanllles 
account for 31.5 percent of new poverty 
over the same period. 

Highlighting these conclusions Is not meant to deter the concern 

that must exist and the actions thot must be taken to address the 

high levels af poverty among single female-headed households (over 

one-third or 34 percent of oil Persons living In female-headed 

families are poor, compared to 9.3 percent of Persons in other 

families 3/). Rather, they serve to restore proper dlmensUn and 

ovoid distortions about the causes of poverty In order to formulate 

more enlightened PoLcy decisions ODout what courses of action are 

necessary to reduce poverty In this country. 

The Costs o f UnenplQvment 

The Implications of high rotes of unemployment become nore 

r3onlngful when we examine their human and social costs. For 

example. 

• Each 1 percent rise In unemployment pro- 
duces a 5.7 Percent increase in homicides. 
0 ^,l Percent Increase in suicides, o a.O 
percent increase In prison admissions, one 
0 1.9 percent increase in the overail 
mortality rote. la/ 
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The economic costs ore also unsettling: 

0 For every one percent of unefnoloyment. 
America loses at least $100 billion in 
unProduced goods ancJ services, and the 
federal treasury loses $30 billion In 
lost tax revenues and extra welfare and 
unemployment compensation costs, jj/ 

The ^rlcnn *Jnb Hnchlng* And the Mo rklng Poor 

Although our national leadership boasts of creating some 
three million Jobs over the course of the year, it failed to note 
the growth In part-time positions and the destruction of high- 
paying manufacturing Jobs and their replacement by low-paying 
retail and service Industry jobs. 12/ According to the findings 
of a recent study Prepared for the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, of the 8 million new Jobs created between 1979 and 198^4. 
58 percent paid annual wages of less than $7,000. supporting the 
conclusion that *...the net additions to employment being generated 
in the U.S. since the late 1970s hove been disproportionately 
and Increasingly concentroted at the low-wnge end of the spectrum. 12/ 
Given these negative changes In the job market. It Is no small 
wonder that In the current economy, even If one works, there Is 
no guarantee of escape from poverty. Recent Congresslonol testi- 
mony by the Amerlcon Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrlol 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) documents the Increoslng erosion of woges 
ond the effect of part-time work; 

• In 1984. thertf were more thon 9 million 
people living below the offlclol Poverty 
level who worked for ot least part of the 
year, and nearly one-th,rd of them were 
working full-time year-round. . .Further- 
more, about one out of every six families 
In Poverty had two workers in the lodor 
force. Even the minimum wage worker lucky 
enough to get o full-time, yeor-round job 
eorns less than $7,000 o year 36 percent 
b'^low the current poverty line of $11^000 
a year, li/ 
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In sun/ a natloncl overview of U.S. Poverty and umefnployment 
reveals "six years of supply-side economics (that) have. . .proven 
dlsastraus. Not only has suPPly-slde Policy worse^ the condition 
of the poor/ It has fostered the seginentation of America Into 
societies - one rich and prospering and the other becoming poorer..." 
15/ This polarization Is evidenced by the fact that between 1979 
and 1985/ Income losses widened where the bottom 60 percent of 
families saw declining shares of income with by far the largest 
gains going ta the richest 20 percent. 16/ 

POVERTY m UNEHPLOYHENT: IHPACT UPON BLACK /tfOICANS 

While national unemployment and poverty rates are unacceptably 
high for the country as a whole, the disproportionate impact on 
Black Americans Is devastating. Black Americans remqln dispro- 
portionately poor and dlsProPortlonntely unemployed. In 1985/ more 
tnan 31 Percent of Black Americans were poor, where Blacks were 
still almost three times more llkeiy than whites to be below the 
poverty leveh IZ/ About one-half of Black children were poor 
In 1985. la/ For Black workers^ unemployment regained at DePresslon- 
level rates of 15 Percent (NUL's Hidden Unemployment Index Places 
the 1985 rate for Black workers at 26,6 percent), with rotes for 
Inner-clty teenagers above the 50 Percent mark. 12/ 

Black American Poverty continues to be clouded by the effects 
of racial discrimination. Zistortlons In the media and by self- 
aPPolnted "experts* on the complex Issues tnat surrouna Block 
Poverty have failed to comprehend ana portray the realities of 
Black Poverty as It Is impacted ny racial alscrimlnatlon. Accord- 
ing to the State of Black Amertc n IQ87 report, the feninlzatlon 
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Of poverty concept obscures the continued importonce of roce In 

generol os o cousol foctor In the determlnotlon of poverty: 

At every level of educotlon ond ocross 
oil family structures/ the proportion 
of block Amerlconb In poverty exceeds 
the proportion of white Amerlcons In 
poverty. The poverty rote among block 
families headed by both o male ond fe- 
male exceeds the ra^e of poverty among 
white femole-heade'' families. The 
poverty rate among olocks with one or 
more years of college exceeds the 
poverty rote of whites with 8 yeors 
of educotlon. The poverty rote of 
blocks who worked full-time Is 3 
times higher than thot of whites who 
worked full-time. The poverty rote 
of block households with only two per- 
sons Is neorly equal to thot of whites 
with 7 or more persons. 2Q/ 



Addltlonolly. over-emphosls on the notion of feminized poverty 
"dichotomizes the stotus of tiock males ond females In poverty ond 
feeds practices thot separate tnelr plight'. 21/ A centrol weakness 
of this concept *moy be thot It diverts ottentlon from the btogger- 
Ing dlslocotlon ond disconnection of block moles from the lobor 
market. Income^ ond eoncomltontly. from the family". 21^ ond ooes 
gross Injustice to the hlstorlcol role ployed by Block women in 
Providing essentlol Income for Block fomllle*^ when Block rroles 
were unemployed or underemployed. 21/ 

CoQPlocency about Block unemolcyment stems from "a growing 
tendency to believe thot the problem moy be Introctahle". cencerec 
In 0 perceived exponslon of the "'underclass segment of black 
Amerlco whose members are (viewed os) neither receptive to nor opt 
to benefit from efforts to Promote self-sufficiency", Recently, 
the Reseorcn Deportment of the Notional Urbon League examined 
the noture of Block unemployrrent end dispelled prevoiling notions 
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that the Black unemployed are a lorgely homogeneous populotion 
beyond help. A summory of the major findings from their report 
show that: 

• More than half of all unenployed black Americans in 
1984 (52X) lost the<r Job, incluaing percent who 
were pennanently terminated. A mere I percent left 
their Job voluntarily. The remainder of the blark 
unemployed were either reentrants into the labor 
force (28X) or fj st-time job seekers (I8X). 

• Black males are slightly more likely than females to 
be hit by unemployment. In 1984, 52 Percent of the 
black unemployed were males, or about the same as the 
proportion of males in the black civilian labor force. 

• Blue collar workers are substantially overrepresented 
among the black unemployed, while white collar workers 
are underrepresented. 1984/ about 42 percent of 
Jobless blacks were blue collar/ compared to 34 percent 
of the black civilian labor force. By rontrost/ 26 
percent of the black unemployed were white collar, while 
38 percent of the civJiian' labor forco were in the white 
collar category. 

• The incidence of unemployment among blacks declines 
with increased edjcotion. Although college graduates 
constituted 12 pe^ent of the black civilian labor 
force in 1984/ they accounted for only 4 percent of the 
black unemployed. Conversely/ black high school dropouts 
were 18 percent of the \ibor force but 29 Percent of the 
unemployed. 

• In terms of rocial comparisons/ the gap between bJack 
and white unemployment rates is greater at the hlgner 
education levels. Thus, tix jotless rate of black 
college graduates in 1984 was 2.3 times that of their 
white counterparts, while the rate of black high school 
drooouts was only 1.8 times the-'Fate of white dropouts. 
These findings evidence the continued linpact of roclcl 
discrimination in the labor market. 

• Further evidence of continued emplovmept discrimination 
against blacks is suggested by compo'^lsons of black 
and white Jobless rates within different occupational 
categories. In particular/ the unemployment rate of 
black blue collar workers In 1984 was 1.8 times that 

of their white counterparts, while blnck white collcir 
workers we^e unemployed at 2.5 times the rate of their 
white counterparts. 21/ 
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It Is therefore Imperative that the farmulatlan of policies 
designed to address Issues of Black poverty ond Block unemployment 
be based on accurote knowledge of both problems^ lest we continue 
seeking solutions misguided by distortions of foct ond outright 
disinformation about Black family life In America. 

REMEDIAL STRATEGIES TOR REDUCING UNENPLOYMENT AND POVERTY 

In the lost year we hove witnessed renewed Interest and debate 
on what course of octlon would best reduce poverty ond unemployment. 
Much of the discussion ond proposed remedies have been within the 
framework of 'welfare reform' which In reality Is family and 
individual income reform. For the past seven yeors. the Administra- 
tion's notlonof welfare reform has served os a vehicle for cut- 
bocks In social welfore programs without ony constructive ottemPt 
at targeting or retargeting our federal resources to the public, 
prtvate, end voluntory sectors In a monner thot would serve to 
secure o pen'^ne. rooting of oil families Inio the economic! 
Infrostructure of Amerlcon life. Policies thot would Promote 
moxlmum opportunity for securing o job hove been oil but ignored. 
In oddltlon to the Admlnlstrotion's most recent welfore reform 
proposol, we hove witnessed o prol Iferotlon of ideos ond vorylng 
opprooches to repolrlng ond^or overhoullng the existing soclol 
welfore system. Portlcularly In those Public osslstonce progroms 
that old famili-s with dependent children. Certoln opprooches oppeor 
voluoble and merit consJderot.^n, while otliers either roise questions 
or ore simply object lonoble. 
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As we proceed to carve a more humane and^effectlve systen 
of social welfare, three basic principles mi ^ serve as our 
guide: 

• First: The primary objective jnual Jig to strengthen the 

family. 

• ifiCOmJ: Earned Income, through viable employment must 

be secured to Insure the cQPucttv for families 
to effectively participate In society. 

• Illial: A syster of social welfare benefits must be 

economicolly just and promote the strengthening 
of families. 

Under these guiding principles, the National Urban League pro- 
poses three priority strategies that aim to Improve upon our 
existing systein: (1) Full wnnlnvment with onri rv - The National 
Urban League calls for national leadership and commltiTient wards 
the development cf an effective, comprehensive full ertloyment 
DOllcy which must enconr;)ass a broad range of actions and Initiatives. 
A full employment policy must seek to: 

• decrease deficit spending, continue efforts toward sound 
tax^poliuv, ana restore America's ccmpetlilveness In world 
trade; 

• create jobs by rebuilding the ton's Irfrastructure 

of basic public facilities and rv'ces. and by reccnstltut- 
Ing old Industries, 

• promote training, and retraining of workers so they will 
have competitive skills for the new labor market; 

• provide resources to encourage educe lonal Institutions, 
businesses, and the private volunteer sector to undertake 
training, skills development and apprenticeship programs; 

• help rebuild the Black business community; 

• develop a new format for sensitive government expenditures 
for Investment In human and capital resource oullaing; 
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• reverse social policies which curtail federal spending 
on social Programs aimed at changing life conditions for 
the poor; 

• Promote affirmative action In the work place and work 
force; 

• enforce artl-blas federal and state laws to resolve hiring 
and wage discrimination for low-Income disadvantaged 
employees; 

• Increase the return-to-work pace for Blacks following 
recessional Periods througn special recalls; and 

• rectify Institutional Practices to foster a more equitable 
distribution of work. 26/ 

(2) The National Urban League recommends a system of social 
welfare benefits that Is economically just and promotes the streng - 
t hening of all families . 

Social welfare reform must therefore ensure a comprenenslve, 
adequate, equitable. Publicly acceptable. Universal and dlgnlflea- 
system cf benefits. The welfare system should Ideally be linked 
to both adult employment and youth training opportunities which 
provide a living wage. Reform of the welfare system snoula pro- 
vide an Income floor below which no family should fail. 

(3) An urgent legislative strategy must he enacted that wo uld 
target existing and unused federal resources to the needs of the 
severely economically disadvantaged who comprise the long term 
unemployed and the long term recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Chllt'ren (AFDC) . These populations have been persistently 
neglected by social welfare Institutions . 

Through our ongoing work within communities throughout 
the U.S./ the National UrOnn League nas obtained expertise m 
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Identifying, outreachlng. and servicing the needs of primarily 
Poor Individuals and families, particularly ir, nreas related ta 
employment training end placement. (See Attachments far a soFipling 
far NUL's emplayment programs and activities.) In addition. 
Over the past two-ond-a-half years, nUL has examined methods of 
facilitating the transition of long term AFDC PartlclPonts Into 
the laMr market. It was concluded^ based on extensive review 
of the rcf-arch pertaining to AFDC duration, 2Z/ ^hat the reduction 
or elimination of barriers to employment (such as lower levels 
of education ond less employment experience) can illevlote econo- 
mic stress for families and thereby strengthen them. The need 
for critical support services such as child care, health core 
coverage, and transportation must also met for o sollo tronsltlon 
Into the labor market. 

An important feature of this legislative strategy Is the 
adiltlonol focus on a population that Is especially i-gnored ond often 
rejected by our social and economic systems: nan.ely. tnose 
Indlvlduols who experience outright "dislocation from the labor 
force and disconnection from the Institutions thot act as feeders 
to labor force partlclPotlon". 2S./ These Include Individuals who 
usuolly ore ineligible for brslc Iflcome and supplemental Programs 
such as AFDC. food stomps, subsidized housing and other similar 
avenues for meeting at least a Portion of living needs. The 
exact number of Indlvlduols who co*nprlse this population Is difficult 
to Quantify, precisely because thev ore rti'^rnnnfirtpd from those 
Instl'ci'tlons who hove mechonisms to count those persons eligible 
and receiving their respective service. 
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Comnunlty based organizations can not and will not reject 
these too often ignored populations, as they have tne capoclty 
to Identify, reach and service the most severely economically 
disadvantaged, In devising empioyment training and Placement pro- 
grams for the long term AFDC recipient and the long term unemployed, 
special remedies must be formulated to Improve uPon current 
practices* which provide Incentives for emp-loyment and training 
Programs to serve those who are most job ready rather than those 
most In need, 22/ Comnunlty oased organizations must olnv n yitn l 
role In se rvicing this special population . 

CONaUSION 

Existing poverty and unemployment rates for the nation and 
Particularly for DJack Americans stand at Intolerable levels. 
This nation, at the federal, state, local and Private levels, 
possesses the knowledge end the resources to ell-ml-^ote the fiallv 
tragedies experienced by millions of Americans who suffer from 
poverty and unemployment. The National Urbna League calls for 
national leadership, commitment and the political will to rectify 
a social and -economic situation that should be non-exlste-^^ In 
this wealthy nation. 
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P'j&lic. PrivQtg ond voluntger Pcrtngrshios Cc3n Work EffgctivBlv In 



l»>4iA4liMatitiWlt;MtlibBltI4Vitt(irtiW,WilCro»M»liWiiiM 



Community dosed orgcnizoitons such os tne Notional .rocn _eague 
possess the field exoenence ond ccooblllty to Droviae Dre-ef^cioynent 
education, training, and job Dlocenient services to persons ^rc -^ls: 
cvercciTie certain barriers to stable efnolcyment. The follcwi'^g 
scmDlrg of Drcgrams ooercted Dy the Ncncnoi Urban League se^ 'es 
to illustrate how we deliver these services. 

• Cgnmunlrv Based GrgGnizorian pQrrner.^nio ProQrctr. 
P'^ovldes technical assistance to Urban League 
affiliates operating emcioyment and training 
Drogrons funded Drlmarily under the Jcb Training 
Partnership Act. (JTPA). accfitcempek isae, cjdse 73 ^5 
League affiliates (aoDroximately s't* ) operate JTpa 
funded orojeciS ^ith en aggregate biiget of ?: 
S25 rniiiicn. 

In 1935, aocrcxL'Tiately 26,000 oartlcioants ftere 
served. Success stories coming out of tne .'pa 
D'ograms we'^e :^cnv. One 3f them Invol/ed c ycur? 
wcnan who tumec to the Jroan League of Fci"*\3.: 
bounty iStamforc, CT, 'zr assistance in ..no':^.'*? 
"e-^ joD sKills. She was enrolled ;n wcrj o^zcesirc 
end clerical sfcills training classes, ccmoietec ""e 
ccurse, one -^cs ''."ec ts z te'^Porcry :GtG ent'y 
e^iD.cyee :r e'^Oicynen: cgerCy. "nrcLcr ^e^ 
cwn sel'-'^ct.^ct cr sne tcugrt '*e''^6** tc -se c 
r.gitCi ccrcLte^ c^c ceccLse r' -^e^ :e^-c"crcr 
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assistant orogrcniner and is financing her 
continuing education at a local technical 
college, More incredible was the fact tnat the 
young lady was pregnant at the time she was 
acccmol isrtlng these feats. 

Skills Training Cgntgrs- As Of July i986> sKilis 
centers nere oDerating in 32 Urban League offilicte 
citleSy offering courses in Drogromming^ clerical/ 
secretarial^ computer operations and word Drocessi.i 
at no cost to high scncol graduates, in addition to 
these core services, each center offers n variety of 
other training-related services: e.g., at our New 
Orleans center, oaslc acodemlcs, remediation and 
counseling are offered In addition to word process- 
ing. 



^e centers are operated in coopercticn wirn IBi'i 
Ojid other torporate and pr.vate support. - '"najC"::, 
of me prograns also Participate ir seme ^TP-i /er:.- 
3ver iZs several /ears of ex.s:erce. z^^cr 5, 111 
s:. cents "^ave ccmplerec f^e i^^zgfjn ^:z^ z '^"'c^^zz 
3:acefnept rcte cf ^cre r-^cr 3GZ. l-^ r-^e :r8ii'8E 
-^cgrcm /ecr clone. 1>511 st-cents we-^e e^^'^Ci.ec 
:"e centers. 1,2^^^ srcdLCtec zrc l.Ti-r /ve^e c.:cec 
,:cs :r zsziLrc'z 8-' z.zc^'^e'^'. 

"-r" - re**:: . : /^e*": z'^z "^e i'^ze^zi ::re z" 
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irrAC-iic.v - ?.3 

Of tne unea5lcyea or tne ^rtcreremployea, 13." z" T'Ct'^e'* 
sDonsorlng grcjD Drovldec equioment. insrrjc::r3 cnc 
sLDcIles. The local affiliate crovices ^.ttrecc^ 
:c stucents. :ne administrative struct'^ '-e cnc 
suDDortive services. Eacn center has gp ac/:scry 
grouD cofnorised of local ouslness reoresentct i /es 
who assist m securing funds for administrctr/e s:cf^ 
end job Dlacefnent for graduates, as well 2S ^''cvic.^c 
executlves-on-lcan to serve os classrocm i'^s:''-c::''s. . 
Cftart A shows how a numOer of benefits :"e 
community because of the centers. 

t.*iis Drogram is targeted :o young oecDie CL:-:*-s:rcc. 
end Is designed to increase their emoIcyaDi ! .ty. 
Initiated with a grant from t'-e Ford Fcunccticr, 
rris DrogrOR 13 aimed at neloing an indi/iCLGi 
ceveloD comDerency in accce'nic and ctr'e'' cecs 
wnere he cr sre is def Icier:. This ::rcm ::,^'jcse: 
cf two comoonents. academic end func:icrc:. '"e ::cce''.: 
ccnoonent consists of ccurses m '•eaci'^c, ,:rc^cce i' 
writing, math, social sciences, ere. """z^' e.r~e^::'. 
:c the ::ilece DfeccratCy .evel. .cc cec:':* . 't: ,"e 
^r::ing, ccncucting jOb sec'-cnes. -^cnc:.-^? , :: .--e- t 
Ceveiocnent of orocer .vc'*< ''cD:ts--:$ t^e 'zz^z '/ t'e 
'.."Ctioral ccfxonent. 1985. 2r:g'-:rrs "e^e cce":' 
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CHART A 

AN INVESTMENT IN FAMILY STABILITY 



•2W >MMUi 

MTM* can »»c— n 

S3.2H.JM C«t Af T^iiii*f 



lUJW S<l«7 



•SI .123. m rmral acm '•■ 
-SI if3.«S4 S«c1«i Mr-ty ^^C; 
72B,9Z1 Stata tvam 



U m pit tMt :f 'A. < -oe*-" 
13, :m m :nt 3« 



Chart Source: Hpncr <g$tersav. Zra ^ "z -c 
'Ofl^rrp^^ . Annua Report ^qg^. Iljfionji Urhaw 
Leaque, inc.. New York, Nekr York. 
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z^--:-'UrtHiljeaguRlnt 



CONTACT: Kelly MitchtlX-ClarK 

Public Information Specialist 
(202) 265-8200 



WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE JOB TRAINING PROGRAM 
HAS 100% PLACEMENT RATE 



WASHINGTON — The Wathing^on Urban League, whicn recently 
completed its twenty- first training cycle in woru processing 
and data entry, announced a 100% success rate in placing the 
new graduates in permanent jobs. 

A total of 6v» persons vere trained in data entry and word 
processing at the Inforaation Processing Training Center 
(IPTC) this year. All 60 are ^ployed by firms throughout 
the Washingi'on aetrcpolitan area. 

The 1986 graduates :oin more than 500 otners aged 17 to 
65 — who have gained new sJcills, :obs that ojfer growth, 
and increased earning power since the Center began opera- 
ting eight years ago. More than 190 area businesses i.ave 
hired IPTC graduates. 

Effie Smitb-Macklin/ IPTC Director, said a majority of parti- 
cipants were receiving public assistance or unemployment 
compensation before enrolling at the Center, and many were 
women heads-of-r.cusehold. 
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Job Training Program - 22222 

But upon graduation, these once-depender*t trainees become econom- 
ically self-sufficient cxtizens themselves able to contribute to 
society. A study done by International Business Machines, Inc. 
showed a net gain to the public of five dollars for every dollar 
expended for training. 

The starting salaries of 1986 graduates range from $10,000 to 
$23,000, With most ^lovering around $14,000. For example, Mi''^.ael 
Robinson, a word processor for the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, earns $14,560 annually; Katie Alston, a secretary for the 
National Council of Girl Scouts, earns $17,000? and Rubenea Dixon- 
Burton, an administrative assistant for the U.S. Veterans Admin- 
istration, earns $22,622. 

Smith-Mac Jclin said, "We tell the participants that this is where 
one chapter ends euid another new and exciting chapter begins. We 
take pride in the fact that we do make a dif*erence :n their lives.** 

In recent ye^rs, many 30b training programs have come under fire 
for their inability to produce well-trained graduates, and for 
their failure to equip trainees with sJcills which are in demand, 
even after what appears to be indiscriminate spending of private 
and public runding. 

Eowever, IPTC graduates learn sJcills releva.it to today's r.igh-tech 
market. According to employment forecasters, the js*ierin<5 ir* of 
the Information Age, with its emphasis on computer usage, neans 
that the best :obs will be reserved for the computer- '.^12 rate . 



-more- 
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Job Training Program - 3333 3 

In addition to acquiring technical skills, IPTC trainees nave courses 
in office procedures, personal growth and development, and participate 
in mock Interviews. These measures are designed to ease trainees* 
transition into the workforce and to ensure 30b retention. 

Perhaps no one can better express the impact of the training offered 
at the Center than graduates themselves. Rubenea Dixon-Burtcn was 
unemployed and had rusty skills when she started classes in April. 
"They're really great in terms of the training offered and tne 
motivation of instructors," Dixon-Burton said. "Because of them, 
I am working. I'll always remember them for turning my life around." 

Once participant* complete training, the ability of tne IPTC staff 
to flad graduates gainful employment largely depends upon tne will- 
ingness of firms to hire them — a task :iade less difficult necause 
of the quality of IPTC graduates. 

From the beginning, the Center en-oyed an overwhelming amount oz 
support, from the business community. IBM supplies training equip- 
ment and maintains the machines to the tune of 5249,000 per year. 
The ccoipany also continues to ^.ire IPTC graduates. Other employers 
include: Automated Datacxon, Inc., Howard University Hcspital, 
Veterans Administration, Riggs B2uik, Xerox, Inc.. America'* Security 
Bank, Small Business Administration, Amtrak, Pepco, the Joint Center 
for Political Studies, and the D.C. Pufiiic School System. 

Promotions and salary increases of IPTC graduates ^ithm several 
months of their placement is not uncommon, and employers frequently 
relay to IPTC staff their satisfaction with the new emplcyees. 
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AHACHIOT B 



AFFILIATES OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
A REGIONAL 0VERVT3? 



SOURCE. National Urban League, Inc.. 75TH Analversary Journal 1910"19?5 . 
National -rban League, Inc., New York, New fork. Julv 1985 
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Overview of the Eastern Region 
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Overview of the Soutinern Region 
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Overview of the Centra! Region 
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Overview of the Western kiM\on 
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STATEMENT OF REV. J. BRYAN HEHIR, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WORLD PEACE, U^. 
CATHOUC CONFERENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY SIIARON DALY, 
STAFF PEB JN, FAMILY AND SOCIAL POLICY, BISHOPS CON- 
FERENCE 

Father Hrhir. This is Mib. Sharon Daly, Senator. She works 
with your staff, and at the Bishops Conference she is our principal 
staff person working on family and sodal policy. 

Senator Moynihan. Mrs. I>aly, we welcome you to this hearing. 

Father? 

Father Hehir. Thank you, Senator. 

I express at the outset the appreciation of the Catholic Bishops 
Conference of the United States for the opportunity to testify 
before you, and I would like my written testimony to be submitted 
for the record. 

Senator Moynihan. It will be in the record. 

Father HEHm. Thank you. 

The Bishops Conference of the United States has had a policy re- 
garding the question under examination, the welfare system, for a 
long time, as you know. Essentially, that policy has argued for ade- 
quate benefits for people in need; secondly, rejection of rules that 
threaten the structure of the family; and, thirdly, an aigument 
that welfare policy must be tied to the larger macro question of a 
full employment strata in the United States. 

Today, essentially, I come to reaffirm those basic principles, but 
to do it in the context of a new debate alx)ut welfare policy in the 
United States. 

I would say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that we would want to 
than^ you personally for your role in shaping this debate at the 
present time. Yoii have a his ory inside of and outside of the 
Senate of being able to shape the structure of debate on a number 
of issues, from nuclear policy to education policy to social policy. 
We see this attempt to shape the debate on welfare policy as an 
opportunity. 

Essentially what I will try to do in my oral remarks is to seek to 
contribute to the shape of the debate, as you are ^rying to structure 
it and others are trying to structure it on a platform that obviously 
reeds much more aggressive attention than it has received. 

What I will do in the remaining moments I have is to lift three 
principles from the Bishops' letter, "Economic Justice ^or All," the 
pastoral letter on the economy which was released lost year, and 
then to address four issues that we think are paiticularly impor* 
tant 

There are three principles tliat pervade the pastoral letter on the 
economy that I thuik are relevant to the debate and to the exami- 
nation of this committee: 

The first is the dignity of the human person, that the dignity of 
the humar person should be the basic criterion by which economic 
^md f Dcial welfare policy is to be examinad. 

You have written previouslv that Sc nal policy should flow from 
social values. The dignity of the person is the basic social value in 
Catholic moral teaching. 

o 271) 
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The person is the clearest reflection of the pi^nce of God 
among us. If we lay violent hands upon the person, or if we fail to 
shape a society that encourages the full growth of human dignity, 
we come as close as we can come to laying violent hands on God. 

The prophets of the Old Testament saidOiat the justice of a soci- 
ety would be tested by the way the widows and the orphans were 
cared for. The voice of the prophets rings with a particular reso- 
nance as we debate welSare policy, for it is the way thp widows and 
the orphans of the Twenties Century are cared for that is the test 
that is before our social welfare policy. 

The second principle that governs our tectimony is the unique 
status of the nimihr. The person is radically social in our view; we 
cannot grow and develop as human persons without a social con- 
text. And in the wider social context^ there is no substitute for the 
family. Its mOTal and human role is indispensable, and we think 
should be a primary criterion by which any social welfare policy is 
to be examined 

The third principle is the moral re^nsibility of government. It 
is not the view of Catholic social teaching that one should reach for 
the government first and forem st to solve all of our problems, but 
it is central to Catholic sod*^ teaching that government has a 
moral responsibility, particularly toward the most vulnerable in so- 
ciety. 

In a wider social debate that consistently denigrates the role of 
government, we think that while particular policies must be debat- 
ed on their merits, the essential moral assertion that government 
has a moral responsibility towara the most vulnend>le in our socie- 
ty--once again, the widows and the orphans of the Twentieth Cen- 
tunr— is a principle that cannot be negotiated. 

So, those three ininciples govern our approach. 

There are four issues that we would like to particularly high- 
light: 

First, the need for a national eligibility standard and a national 
minimum benefits standard for welfare. 

Essential to Catholic social teaching is to say that you protect 
the dignity of every person by setting a minimum floor for materi- 
al necessities; that is to say, not everyone should have the same 
thing that everyone else has in a sociel^— that is not necessarily a 
m.^ral imperative. But there is a moral imperative that you cannot 
protect human dignity unless you set some minim um floor regard- 
ing questions like nutrition, housing, and health care. 

We think the setting of a national eligibility standard and a na- 
tional minimum benefits standard vnll go a long way to supporting 
that secondary moral principle in our argument. 

As you know, today such standards do not exist, and indeed it 
could be argued that the way federal policy interacts with state 
policy that we in fa^ provide disincentives for states to provide 
adequate benefits in uie welfare pohcy. So, we think there is a 
moral principle that is of some value there and that is threatened 
in the present existing system and needs to be recaot. 

Secondly, the second issue that concerns us, is the requirement 
that all states be mandated to provide welfare benefits for two- 
parent famL«ie£, when one of the parents is working or unem- 
ployed. 
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Essentially our view is from both a moral and an empirical anal- 
ysis, that government should not divide families, that that does a 
aociBty no good^d that presently in half the states of the country 
there IS no AFDC payments provided for families with two parents, 
and that in fact this has a kind of consequential logic that is most 
deleterious: it divides fiemulies when the people are already mar- 
ried, and we think it discourages people from getting married We 
think on both counts we have here a very serious problem that 
could be remedied. We came doee last year. The President opposed 
it at the last minute, and we lost it But we hope that, again, when 
one looks at the agenda of issues that need to be addressed, this 
will be hi^ on the list 

The third problem that concerns us is the question of teenage 
mothers whomi^t be required to live with their families if thev 
are to get AFDC payments. ^ 
Vf^ ^ service agencies and our view of 

family' would be such that, ai a norm, we would want teenage 
mothers to live with their fiamilies. The social fabric of support of 
the family presumptively would be exactly what you j^ouM need 
But to reqmre it absolutely, without anv exceptions, to write it into 
law that ^y must live with their fomilies to get benefits, we 

. ^ *™ ^ *^ ^^^^ ^ Bodal agencies, that this is 
nsky, that there are situations where this simply is detrimental to 
the p^n, that the situations are not just the sort of extreme 
cases of abenration where you might ha^'e physical abuse or sexual 
rf)use, but that there is simply in certaiji situations such crowded 
hvmg conditions, large family and chronic family problems, that to 
say evCTy teenage mother must live with her family or she won't 
get benefits agam seems to push a desirable principle to the point 
of a nercive mandate that has a negative effect in its outcome. It 
may be unmtended, but we think it will be negative. 

The fourth problem we seek to address is the sort of basic ques- 
tion that IS running through the present debate of how to prevent 
long-term dependency that is often associated with the welfare pro- 
gram. 

The pastoral letter of the bishops argues that the long-tenn 
strat^ for welfare is an aggressive job<reation program in the 
country, using both private resources and, where necessary, gov- 
ernmental resources and governmental training programs. 

we have no doubt about the need, that work is essential to 
the dignity of the person, to the welfare of families, and to the good 
functioning of a society and an economy. 

But we have some concern with the way the problem is being 
framed these days, framed in terms of long-term dependency. We 
find it entirely positive, the emphasis placed on training programs 
and providing work opportunities for welfare motheisTWe are trou- 
bled by the way the question is cast. There is a rush to judgment, 
we suspect, a rush to judgment that says that the quicker you get 
welfare mothers into the workforce, the more rapidly that is ac- 
complished, the better the program will be. 

Our concern is really with the children rather than with the 
mothers. Our concern is with the impact on children, the most vul- 
nerable resource a society has. And so we would particularly be 
concerned that mothers not be forced into the workforce until chil- 
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dren reach school age. That seems to us to be a reasonable place to 
move from voluntary programs to mandatory programs. 

You and others have indicated that the programs require train- 
ing, as well as simplv moving people into the workforce, and we of 
course agree with that. Our concern and our experience in our 
social agencies is such that we see an absolute shortage of child 
care in the country and a relative shortage of good child care. And 
so we are concerned about moving mothers into the workforce on a 
mandatory basis, on a universal basis, before children reach scl ool 
age. We feel, on the whole, that the need to move people into the 
workforce is absolutely essential on several grounds, but our con- 
cern here is a matter of judgment It is a question of prudence. It is 
not absolute monal principle we are concerned with here, but a 
question of prudence, about how one deals with the most vulnera- 
ble resource of the society, children. 

We think it is clearly not unreasonable to ask mothers or to 
move motors mandatorily into the workforce, with training, after 
their children have gone to school; but we are a little concerned 
before that. 

Now, these are the general areas that we think are particularly 
L: need of careful examination, and it is in light of the three prin- 
ciples I have articulated that we hope we can make a contribution 
to the debate. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Motnihan. Make a contribution to the onset of Aizhei- 
mer^s wndrome for this gr^-haired senator here The name of the 
principle of turning to the level of organized society closest to the 
family, and only gradually moving your way up? I keep forgetting. 

Fatiier H vhir. Subsidiarity. 

Senator Motnihan. Subsidiarity. I dared not use that. Subsidiar- 
ity. I kept thinking, ''No, it is not disintermediation." It is subsi- 
diari^, ri^t. [Laughter.] 

Father Hkhol No, it is ''intermediate associations" to fulfill the 
principle of "subsidiarity." 

Senator Motnihan. Right you are, sir. 

A couple of questions. First of all« on your last point, I think 
there has got to be a degree of sensitivity there. We do produce a 
lot 'of numbers about the proportion of mothers, married women 
with children under five, who are in the workforce. And it is quite 
striking at first; the nuinber is approximately 54 percent. But how 
many of them actually work is not as clear, and how many work 
full-time is even less so. And what is the division between people 
who are professionals, just going to go back to teaching or lawyer- 
ing and so forth, as against people who just work for the money 
that they need? I don't think we knot* enough about that 

You could be pretty silly, couldn't you? What did Mark Twain 
say about the French emigres after the American Revolution who 
came here? That they "eked out a precarious living, taking in each 
others' washing." And, you know, you could see a setting in which 
a mother leaves home in order to go to another home to look after 
the children, and that mother goes to the first home to look aft;er 
the children there. And if they stayed home, obviously they would 
be better off and save the carfare. 
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It obviously requires individual judgement, and it ought not to be 
a general edict. And I couldn't more agree. C*irely, we need to 
know a little more about it 

I think, for example, finishing high school should be considered 
"work" and should be something you really have to do. You can't 
drop out of hi^ school, if possible. 

Would you help us with this question of your nuaiber-2 on page 
three, wiUi the teraage mothers and the requirement of staying 
home or leaving home? Would you clarify your position on this, be- 
causp we are pressed in both directions on the omunittee, with 
people saying, "You just can't set up on your own at 16; we just 
don^t think you ought to do that" On the other hand, I think the 
bishops are sajfing, '^ell, sometimes you oui^t to get that young 
girl out of that house." Help me. Bds. Dalv? 

Father HraiB. Let me begin. But you know how stafb work; 
Sharon Daly ipends three times the amount of time on this that I 
do. I am fated to think about nuclear weapons, which doesn't help 
children or mothers. But Sharon thinks about children uul moth- 
ers aU the time. 

I think what we try to say here in this testimony is that, clearly, 
omunon sense and social viQues would 9aj that in the normal case, 
if I can put it that way, family support for a pregnant teenager is 
clearly idiat you want, and you want to try as a presumption to 
hold diat together. 

The difficulty is, when one mandates in law that you cannot get 
AFDC benefits unless ^ou live at home, that overlooks the oontin- 
gencies of w^t one mip^t call "expected social patiioloQr"; tiiat is 
to say, in certain families the fabric of the family life is such— and 
perhaps can only be judged in a given situation— as to be detrimen- 
tal, and that one needs a more sensitive way of shaping the law so 
that we don't lock ourselves into a situation that is counterproduc- 
tive. I mean, Sharon might be able to fill out what I am talking 
about. 

Mrs. Daly. Senator, most of the proposals along this line have 
•icknowledged that there are some voung mothers who probably 
should not live at home, and that the welfare departments could 
make the determination of which young mothers appropriately 
could leave and which could not. 

Our experience throu^ our Catholic soc:Lal sgencies is that the 
young motiiers who need to leave home are not such a smaU excep- 
tion; they are not only the ones where there has been overt abuse 
that can be documented by a social services worker and put in the 
file after a nice long investigation, and then somebody could make 
a choice. 

But that, in fact, teenage pregnancy wreaks such havoc in fami- 
lies that very often there is just a terrible tension and a pnibXem 
with the way the young motiier is treated. Her own parents may 
reject her emotionally, they >y not want her to be around her 
vounger siblings, tiey may not want her to have any control over 
ner own child. 

And so, vou couldn't document that there was a case of abuse 
here, but that if someone is working on a long-term basis, as our 
agency people are with these young mothers, you can see that in 
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some cases the best choice is to find another place for the young 
woman to live. 

It may just be that there is overcrowding in the parents' home. 
There are so many of these cases, and they need such careful han- 
dling, that this is not a situation we should turn over to weLTare 
departments. Ilieir record is not so wonderful in looking out for 
very abused children nr foster care children. They have not got the 
best record in making these careftil determinations about which 
children are better off in which situation. And to give them an- 
other respoQsifaility, where we are talking about a very young 
mother and a little baby, we think it is dangerous. 

Senator BIotkihan. Now, help us. If not the welfare depart- 
ments, who? I mean, we're in the Bnmx, now, rikht? 

Bfrs. Dalt. Well, there should be that kind <^help, but not with 
holdinff the sword over the Cemuly or the check will be cut off. I 
would like to see some mere funding for counseling for those young 
mothers, for the education programs for those young mothers. Our 
agencies can't serve aU the ones who come to usTAnd yet, to say 
that without that kind of support we are just autoniatirally going 
to cut off money, unless the young woman can prove to the welfare 
department that she and her child are endan^^red, is a very dan- 
gerous thing, m3 believe. 

Senator Motniuan. What we are getting from you is some testi- 
mony about appearance. It is not data.^ey don't collect this in 
/ current pcqmlation surv^. 

/ather Hrant It really is a mix, I think. Senator, of, again, some 
social values we hold, but also the practical experience of Catholic 
Charities and diocesan agencies around the country. And I would 
have to say just pastoral experience. I do minimal auKnmts of that, 
but you run into this kind of question. And I just know from coun- 
selii^ experience that it is very hard to try and lift that up and 
frame it mto law in an absolute way that would be effective. 

Senator Motnihan. I think it is maportant. I happen to feel that 
the bishops have been the most perristent and specific on this 
point, because about two or three years ago, if we were going to do 
anj Jiing, one of the things we were goin^ to do was to say, 'Tou 
can't leave home until you are 18, lady. And it was interesting 
that an organization tnat has been associated in the past wMi 
rather stem views on these matters should say, "No, be careful 
here." 

The other thing you have said, and we can't avoid it as we try to 
shape some national redirections here, is that there is just an enor- 
mous amount of hand work that has to be done in these situations. 
I mean, these are children. 1^ children and the mothers involved 
need an enormous amount of attention. And you say the welfare 
departments can't do it, but they don't— often, the hand work is 
left to the Catholic Charities, the Urban League, and other private 
agencies. 

But you get this problem that defsats us. It shouldn't lead ua to 
despair. The Mayor of Trenton testified earlier, and spoke of New 
Jersey, with the second-highest per capita income in the nation— 
about as wealthy a condition in life that you would ever ask the 
world for. Trenton has less than a third of the population of the 
county. Trenton is the capital of the state, and it has nearly all of 
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the county's welfare cases, 93,000. A quarter of the population of 
Trenton is ou AFDC. And where do the resources come for making 
judgments about that population. TNiventy percent of the county's 
population is over 65. 

There has got to be some level of social mobilization about this, 
or we are gomg to raise a generation damaged children, aren't 
we? 

Father Hkhir. I think one of the questions that came out of the 
pastoral letter and to some degree is embedded in the testimony, 
also, is that we are affirming a strong, moral, activist role for the 
government in the face of poverty and injustice; and at the same 
time we don't want to say that the government should do every- 
thing; indeed, the sort of principle of subsidiarity that you tallred 
about, I think its practical, contemporary application is to be able 
to sort out what only the government can uniquely do in the face 
of certain social problems, and recognize tibe limits on what govern- 
ment can do. 

So, for example, the raising of funds necessary to address a prob- 
lem of this scope, it seems to me that it is inevitable that the gov- 
ernment is the only place to ga 

But to the question about who should make sensitive decisions 
like the one we are talking about, for example, you need to find a 
way to pair different kinds of oiganizations, which inevitably will 
receive government funds or else they can't function, but who oper- 
ate at a different level of the society. And I thimc some of the cri- 
tique cf government that I think goes on somewhat irrespctisibly 
today is a critique that joins tl^ argument that government can^ 
do everjrthing at the local level with an aigument that it ought to 
do nothing at the nation^^ level. It seems to me that goes the 
wrong way. 

Senator Moynihan. This committee begins with the assumption 
that we settled that issue in 1935 when we adopted tibe Social Secu- 
rity Act We are talking about the Social Security Act. I do hope 
that people wiU ccme to understand that what we call 'Velfare" is 
Title rV of the Social Security Act, and it is a national commitment 
made a halfnrentury ago, and it is not working very well. Most 
other titles of the Act are working very well indeed. 

And the Social Services under Title AX of the same Act provide I 
should think a laige portion of Catholic Charities' work represents 
federal funds, do they not? 

Bfrs. Daly. Yes, but considerablv less than it used to be before 
the big cuts in the Social Services Block Grants. 

Senator Motnihan. But for the Urban League and Catholic 
Charities, and so forth, the federal government has found ways to 
get resources and use the unique capacities that you have that you 
are never going to get through a civil service system. 

I would sav one other thing, though, just by the way of good 
cheer— I dont have much good cheer about nuclear weapons, 
father, but I think the day is past when we have gone through our 
phase that "government is not thc^ answer tc our problems; govern- 
ment is the problem." We have heard that theory, and that, thank 
heavens, is pBist. 

There are limits to what Government can do. And anyone who 
doesn't know that knows little about government and shouldn't be 
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allowed near the thing. But there are things that only government 
can do, and making those distinctions is a question of judgment 
and experience, and I think you have made them very well. There 
is a moral responsibility in an organized society to look after its 
children in certain essential ways. 

With any luck, this conmiittee and this Congress will seek to 
doing it with a somewhat better effort. 

We shaU be stajring in touch. Thank you for coming. 

Father Hkhir. Thahk you. 

Senator Motnihan. And thank you for bringing Mrs. Daly. Now 
we know where all of the information really comes from. You just 
get back to the deterrence theory, right? Thank you. 

How are you ei\j<^ying your year? 

Father Hehir. At the Odnference, you mean? 

Senator Motnihan. Yes. 

Father Hehir. Oh, well. At the Conference we just have more 
work than we can do. 
Senator Mdynoian. But that is a way to be. 
Father Hihir. That is a good way to live. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. Thank you very much. 
Father Hkhir. Thank you. Senator. 
Mrs. Daly. Thank you. 

Senator Motnihan. And now the Reverend Charles Bergstrom, 
who '8 the Executive Director of the Lutheran Office for Govern- 
mental Affairs. And, the Lutheran office here represents the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Church in America, and the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, all three. 

We welcome you, Reverend, and I see you too are accompanied 
by an associate. I wonder if you would have the kindness to intro- 
duce her? 

[Father Hehir's written prepared testimony foilowsri 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here this morning to represent 
the views of the United States Catholic Conference, the public policy arm of t} e Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the United SUtes. 

The topic of this morning's hearing, the Aid to Families with De|«endent Children 
(AFDC) Program, is of deep concern to the bishops. Our views on this subject are shaped 
by two perspectives. The first is the principle that human dignity is the fundamental 
criterion against which pii>lic policy must be measured. Secondly, and more specifically, 
is the conviction that in a society as rich as ours there is no excuse for the extremes of 
deprivation and poverty that leave nUlions without even the basic necessities of life. 

Throughout this century the Church has besn actively involved in working with and 
for the poor* By means of our ongoing pastoral work, our extensive network of charitable 
agencies our efforts to organize and empower the poor, and our advocacy work to 
improve public policies, we have had extensive contact with the problems of the poor. 
This experience ha^ led the Catholic bishops to work for Improvements in the AFDC 
program. Throughout its history the Catholic Conference his consistently called for 
adequate benefit levels, a comprehensive full employment strategy, rejection of welfare 
rules that weaken families, and administration of the program in a manner that si|)ports 
dignity, equity and self -determination. 

TS .t is still our message, Mr* Chairman. Before diseusaing in detail the specific 
topic of this mornings hesriig, it is necessary to point ^mt that the median benefit for a 
family of three that reeeivi^ both AFDC and food stamps and has no other income Is iess 
than three-fourths of the govvTnmenfs official poverty line. This, despite increases in 
banefits that have been approved in some states in the past year* In Virginia, where I 
ssrve in a parish, the maximum combined AFDC and food stamp benefit for a family 
consisting of a mother and two children is only ^4% of the poverty line. That's $354 a 
month in cash and $175 in food stampe* In your s^ate of New York they do a little better. 
There the with the maximum combined AFOC energy asiistance and food stamp ber .lit 
for a mother with two children is about 9D% of the poverty line. Of course, the 
inadequacy of even that benefit is alarmingly clear from the statistics on ho- ^ess 
families lM%ed in "fieabag" hotels. It to clear that welfare benefit are f 
Inadequate in thto country and do not provide suffieieni income for the neees£'u«« of 
life. As we have stated on other oeeaslons, we believe that the federal ^vemment 
should establish a nmkmml minimum standard benefit to eover those basic human needs* 

AFDC benefits should also t>e adjusted annually to reflect increases in the cost of 
living* As you know, AFDC benefits, which are primarily for chil(^en, are not 
automatically indexed for inflation as are benefits for the elderly, so their value has 
ikt^pped l>y one-thJrd since 1 970* Poor children are entiUed to the same federal 
protection as the elderly* 

Federal rules also discourage states from raising AFDC benefits on their own. 
States that are inclined to substsntially inerease their AFDC payment levalfi are stymied 
by the federal food stamp rules that reduce food stamp benefits by 30 cents for every 
didlar ot increased welfare income. To increase a welfare family's income by $30 a 
month, the state has to ratoe AFDC benefits by $45* A state such as New York with a 
50% federal matching rate would spend $21*60 for ^ach $30 inr -tase in the famil/s 
income while the federal government would spend only $8.40. .Os interaction between 
AFDC and food stamps is a powerful disincentive for states to raise AFDC levels. A 
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100% fedtftlly funded mfnfmuni benefit could help to counteract this problem. 

In addition to a federal t>enefit floor» there are three other major questions under 
consideration in this yearns welfare debate: 

1) Should we permit states to deny aid to otherwise eligible needy children 
solely because they live with both their parents? 

2) What should we do about unmarried teenage mothers who do not live with 
their own families? 

3) How should we go about trying to prevent welfare dep^ency? 
The way we look at these questions and the ways we try to answer them are 

intimately connected to our views about family life and the ro^e of government in 
i^holding human dignity. 

1. Benefits for Two-Parent Families 

On the quostion of benefits for two-parent families, our views are shaped by a long 
tradition of Catholic social teaching about human dignity, human rights and the family, 
as well as our practical eiperien<»e in working with families devastated by poverty, 
conflict, disabilities and despair. Both our moral vision and our direct experience tell us 
that government should not be in the businen of dividing families, yet that is precisely 
what the AFDC program does. In half of the states, two-parent families with children 
can get no welfare aid, no matter how poor they are. A family gets nothing from the 
AFDC V ogram unless one parent, usually the father, abandons the children. Such a 
policy is flagrantly unjust. In our Judgment, such a policy is not moralty defensible. 

Even in those states that offer the AFDC for Unemployed Parents program, federal 
rules are ao strict that only a handful of two-parent families can qualify. Most are 
ineligible because the father is just entering the workforce and has not worked enough 
quarters or because he has been unemployid for over a year. Still others are not exigible, 
even though the family income is well below the state eligibUity limit, because one of 
the parents is working too much — more than 100 hours a month. Thes^ rules hkve never 
made sense in the past. Now, with leas than one-third of the unemployed receiving 
unemployment benefits and a totality inadequate minimum wage, they are even n.jre 
cruel and destructive. 

Last week I testified before the Banking Committee about growing homelessness 
among two-parent families, even those with a parent working. Staffs at our social 
agencies are helpless in the face of these situations. There are virtual^ no subsidized 
apartments for such familieti, and no cash assistance. Imagine how our Catholic social 
agency workers feel when they have to explain that families must separate to survive. 
The state statistics bear out our experience — when states have terminated their two- 
parent programs, there have t>een immediate increases in the single-parent programs, as 
fathers left home and mothers reapplied for benefits for themselves and their ramilies. 

Perhaps even worse in some ways are the effects on unmarried parents in 
communities ravaged by high rates of long-term unemployment and poverty* How many 
marriages are never performed because the eoi|>le recognizes that the fathe.* will not :>e 
able to 8i|>port the family and that his very presence would deny government aid to the 
wife and children? 

For the past three years the USCC has stjpported a House-passed initiative by Rep. 
Harold Ford that would reqiHre all states to implement the AFDC-unemptoyed parent 
program and would make the work history rules a bit more rstionaL Each year the 
Senate has acquiesced to Administration opposition to the House provision — moat 
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notably last year after a dramatic telegram from the President when he was in 
Reykjavik. We urge the Finance Committee to exercise strong leadership this year and 
to insist that the current blatant discrimination against marriage be eliminated in ^he 
AFDC program. 

2, Teenage Mothers 

While the AFDC program requires many parents to leave home befoie the 
children can get help, some policymakers rant to require unmarried teen parents to stay 
at home. On the face of it, this proposal has a lot of appeal. It is obvious that, in 
general, most young m^ ^hers would do best with the supervision, help and support of their 
own parents. Unfortunately, the issue is not so simple. 

The Church has a long history of work with young unmarried mothers from 
residential maternity homes to adoption and foster care services to community-based 
services to pregnant and new mothers. We know only too well how difficult it is for teen 
mothers to manage on their own. We try, whenever possible, to unite pregnant teens 
with their own parents. However, we have residential and non-residential programs fQled 
with young mothers who simply cannot live with their own families. Sometimes the best 
solution is to find apartments for them and to continue tc provide siipport sff vices. 
Some of the teenagers in our programs have been pressured by their parents to ha^e 
abortions. Others come from homes with persistent or intermittent substance abuse, 
violence or neglect. Even where the problems are less <kamatic, new mothers are 
sometimes emotionally rejected by their parents who fear disgrace or influence on 
younger sisters. We simply cannot withhold AFDC from these new mothers who, for very 
legitimate reasons, need to leave their parentiC homes. 

We also think it wo ild be unwise to give state and local welfare departments new 
authority to decide in advance which young mothers should rem air. at home and which are 
Justified in trying to establish separate households. Welfare departments are not 
adequately funded or staffed to make such sensitive decisions in addition to their many 
other responsibilities. Think of the welfare departments that are so often in the news 
because of failure to act promptly in reported eases of child abuse and neglect. Think of 
the fr^uent accounts of the ina!.ility of welfare departments to aid homeless families or 
to find adequate foster homes for abused and abandoned Infants and children. I do not 
mean to attack welfare department employees who are trying to meet their responsi- 
bilities in the face of impossible demands. But we must be realistic about their ability to 
take on new assignments when workers already have caseloads far in excess of 
manageable limits. It would be unfair and even dangerous to subject very young mothers 
to a bureaucratic process of proving their own parents unfit. Those who are able to find 
other living arrangements, through private agencies or on their own, should not face this 
additional burden. Welfare departments already have authority to step in when they 
disco If er that young mothers are neglecting or abusing their children. Additional 
discretion is not necessary. 

A more positive approach would be to make funding available for non-profit 
agencies to counsel young parents and their families and to reconcile those who could 
really benefit by reunification* It would also make sense to repeal the 1961 federal 
legislation that reduced or eliminrted AFDC payments to families with a teen parent 
residing at home. The grandparent deeming and single filing unit rules substantially 
reduce aid to young mothers who live with their own families. Wf^ not create incentives 
for families rather than requirements that could endanger young mothers and their 
children? 

3. Preventing Long-Term Dependency 

In their new pastoral letter. Economic Justice for AlU the oishops stress their 
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conviction that decent job opportunities are the best solution for most welfare 
recipients. They call for Job creation programs that incorporate training, placement and 
subsidised child caie to supplement the limited number of Jobs available in the private 
sector* 

In our view, govern Tient programs should reward rather than punish welfare 
recipients who try to become self-supporting. However, the way the programs work now, 
there are few Incentives and many disincentives for welfare mothers to find or Iceep 
jobs. This situation had been true for many years, but worsened following the 1981 
Reconciliation Act which removed many of the previous worlc incentives in AF DC. If 
AF DC is to be reformed or replaced, t^*e Icey to success would be enough s^>plemental 
benefits in cash, medical assistance and child care so that worldng parents can have the 
basic necessities required for human dignity. 

While we strongly support proposals to increase worlc «nd training opportunities for 
welfare recipients, we are troubled by the way that the question has been framed. The 
vast majority of welfare recipients are on the rolls for between one ard two years. Only 
a very small group of families remain on welfare for a long period of time. Recently, 
much of the discussion has focused on these families, and the question has become: How 
to get mothers, especially yotng mothers, off the welfare rolls and into the labor force 
as quickly as possible? Most pe0|ile assume that these mothers and their children as well 
as society as a whole would be better off if the children were put in day care at the 
sarliest possible age so that the mothers could be placed in jobs or be given work 
assignments so as to "earn" their welfare checks. Some states want to require mothers 
to leave their babies in child care when they are as young as six months so that the 
mothers ^an get Jobs. 

Let me mention several of our concerns about these proposals. F.4'st, we believe 
that human work has a ^>ecial dignity and Is a key to achieving Justice in society. But, as 
Pope John Paul II reminded us in several papal encyclicals — namely. On Human Work 
and On the Family — caring for one*s own children Is work that is Just as important and 
valuable to society as paid employment. While the trend is clearly toward mothers of 
young children working tt least part-time, we question whether the government should 
degrade the value of maternal care by a policy that requires mothers of young children to 
take Jobs outside the home. Do we really want federal policy to enshrine the notion that 
the family is only an economic unit and that parents* primary responsibility is to provide 
for material needs rather than emotional, intellectual or spiritual needs? 

Second, we do not agree that mandatory work programs for mothers of young children 
are necessary or wise. It is clear from the ET program in Massachusetts and other 
experiments that well-managed voluntary programs that offer good education and training 
opportunities and real jobs are the answer. Of course, low unemployment, above average 
wages and a booming economy also contribute to a high rate of success. When good Jobs are 
available, there is little problem in persuading welfare recipients to take them. 

Child care and health benefits are also essential. Mothers who find satisfactory, 
affordable <^ay care arrangements and have private health coverage or Medicaid (or have 
extraordinary luck) can usually manage to keep their jobs. When society fails to provide one 
or both of these essentiab, either the mother ean*t hold her job or the children are 
neglected. Either result is unsatisfactory, but the latter should not be tolerated. 

We also need to look carefully at the real costs of adequate child care in light of 
anticipated earnings of welfare mothers. How much are we willing to spend on day care so 
that ntothers can get off welfare rolls and on to work rolls? Since adult welfare recipients 
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are nearly all women and newcomers to the labor force, we have to be cautious about what 
they can be expected to earn. Unless they have an employer or family member willing to 
provide child care, they will need government siMdies. In many states the cost of good 
child care for one child will be more than the current maximum AFDC payment for a 
mother and one child. In nearly all sUtes, good child care for two chilch'en will C05t more 
than the current majdmum AFDC grant for a mother ana two children. Because nearly all 
of these women will have very low earnings for at least several years, they will continue to 
be eligible for food lUraps and the earned income tax credit. The total combined cost of 
the day care, food sUmps and EITC would be higher than the combined current benefiU for 
mothers staying at home ith their own pre^hoolen. 

Of course, we know that most state proposals for work programs assume much lower 
eosts for child care than are reasonable. State administrators have approached Church- 
qxMtsored child care centers with proposals to expand capacity — but at the same time 
accept much lower reiinbursement rates. Some states expect non-profit child care 
programs to siMdize their Jobs programs rather than the other way around. 

There is an absolute shortage of child care in this country, and the shortage of good 
care is really alarming. The Archdiocese of Washington has a very good center here in this 
city, but it generaUy has a waiting list of six months to a year. The center ciiarges 
$420/month to care for chilcken six months old to one year and $312/month for children 
between one and flve. In Washington, D. C. the maximum AFDC benefit is $2S7/month for 
a mother and one child and $327 for a mother with two children. The District can contract 
to care for a chUd an<! pay $312 - $420 a month to our center or provide $2S7 a month for 
the mother to stay home with her own child. If the mother has a three-year-old and a four- 
year-old, the District can pay the center $624 a month or pay the mother $327. 

Of course, cheaper eare is available but much of it is of very poor quality, imregulated 
and usually unsupervised. Economizing on poor quality day care is risky and incurs long- 
term costs for children and society. Unless the states expect to find Jobs for welfare 
mothers as bricklayers, electricians, computer technicians or other wdl-paid Jobs that are 
usually held by men, the sUtes wUl have to pay for the day care costs of the pre- 
schoolers. Thus, except for states with a slgniflcan^ growth in Jobs with above average 
wages, the projected cost savings of work programs for mothers of pre-school chilck'en are 
largely illusory. 

Like other mothers, most welfare mothers have entered the workforce by the time 
that their youngest children enter schooL With provision for after-school si^ervision, it is 
not unreasonable to expect welfare mothers to work at least part-time, if decent jobs are 
available. Because of the much lower costs of care for school-aged children, the AFDC 
program could realize significant savings by helping these mothers find Jobs. The AFDC 
program has not made this goal a priority, and it is disappointing to hear policymakers argue 
for mandatory programs for mothers of pre-schooiers without a real effort to help mothers 
of older children. 

Before closing, I also want to mention briefly our interest in two bilisyou have 
introduced to aid homeless AFDC families. 

Last Thursday the USCC testifed on homelesaness before the Subcommittee >n 
Hdusing. In that testimony weurged ^nsideration of S. 37, a bill that would pern^it use of 
AFDC Emergency Assistance funds tc ^ used for construction and rehabiliUtion of low- 
cost housing for AFDC families that would otherwise be homeless. The real problem is that 
the federal government has all but abandoned direct funding for low-income housing, and 
states and localities have to find other ways to get acces*. to federal funds. This bfll would 
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permit use of AFDC funds for cost-effective housing development. This is a very creative 
solution but should be part of a much broader attack on the primary cause of 
homelesmess: a shortage of low-cost housing. 

We also hope that the Agriculture Committee will Uke swift action on S. 36, the 
Chairman's bill that would make sure that homeless families lodged in welfare hotels are 
not denied food stamps. 
Conclusion 

Of course, there ere many other issues that could be ad(h>essed concerning AFDC and 
related programs, but my testimony today is based largely on the pastoral on the economy 
in which the bishops stress the need fon 

(1) A national eUgibility standard and a national minimum benefit level to 
ensure adequate levels of support; 

(2) A requirement for all states to provide welfare benefits to otherwise 
eligible two-parent families with a working or inemployed parent; and 

(3) A redesign of AFDC so as to give recipients a real chance to escape poverty 
and to become self-sif>porting through gainful employment. 

As the new pastoral points out, the search for a more human and effective way to deal 
with poverty ihould not be limited to the short-term reform measures we present here. 
While we have no blueprint, the agenda should Include serious discussion of more 
fundamental alternatives to the existing welfare system. 

We urge the Committee to begin an examination of a family allowance or children's 
allowance system that would supplement other income to ensure a floor of si^port for all 
children. We agree with the Chairman that the Issue of child support from absent parents 
needs more attention. SUtes are Just beginning to implement the new ChUd Si^rt 
Enforcement Act, with varying degrees of success, and it Is too early for broad 
conclusions. However, the Committee should earefuUy study the effeeUof the new Act 
and consider the need for additional refinements. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to testify today on behalf of the 
Catholic bishops. 
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STATEMENT OF RE V. CHARLES V. BERGSTROM, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, LUTHERAN OFFICE FOR & VERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMER. 
ICA, AND ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH- 
ES, ACCO MPANI ED BY KRISTIN ANDERSON OSTROM, STAFF 
PERSON, LUTHERAN OFFICE FOR GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Reverend Bergstrom. Thank you. 

I have learned much from Bryan Hehir, and one of the things is 
to depend on important and helpful staff. I have with me Kristin 
Anderson Ostrom, who is not only a staff person, but a part of 
what I think will be helpful in our presentation, Senator. The Lu- 
theran churches we represent held seven hearings on welfare 
reform across the count^, and Kristin has put that together and 
wUl probably be the chief responder to any questions that you 
mkht have about those very specific hearings. 

Senator Moynihan. Weil, we welcome you very much, Ms. 
Ostrom, and we look forward to your statement, which will obvi- 
ously reflect some of the hearings you have been taking on. 



Reverend Bergstrom. J would like to request that the entire 
statement become a part ot the record. 
Senator Moynuian. So ordered. 

Reverend Bergstrom. Then I would like to abbreviate and select 
portions which I think will be the most important. 

As you have indicated, we are representing three of these 
churches, and I would like to join our voices. Senator, with those 
you have already heard this morning in appreciation for your work 
in this area. I hope you understand the smcerity with which these 
appreciations have been given on the part of myself and the other 
groups. 

Our Lutheran church's testimony grows out of a long standing 
concern for the well-being and dignity 6[ all persons, especially 
those who live in poverty. The church, through our congregational 
soup kitchens and shelters, our sorial service agencies, job services, 
hoq>itals, and individual counseling and advocacy efforts, is con- 
fronted daily with the needs of the poor. 

Out of the church's faith and experience in ministering to the 
poor, we believe that it is the Creator's will that both individual 
actions and corporate structures protect and enhance the dignity of 
all persons. 

As Christians, we believe we have a basic responsibility to serve 
the needs of the poor. Sometimes this is called "charity," but at the 
same time we believe it is the proper function of the state, under 
God, and in the furtherance ofjustice, to promote the general wel- 
fare. And we believe that the Cnurch and government can interact 
creatively in the struggle to eliminate poverty. 

The following general principles guide our approach to the issue 
of welfare reform: 

Number one; the poverty of millions of this nation's citizens is a 
continuing scandal which calls for both government and voluntary 
action; 

Two; justice demands that the needs of the poor be consistently 
met and their human dignity respected; 
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Three; government, as the God-given means of enforcing the 
claims of economic justice, has among its responsibilitieB ensuring 
that all people have access to the minimmn necessities which are 
prereauisites for full participation in Bodety; 

And four; it is essential to the dignity of persons that th^ have 
the ability to work. Eveiy able4>odied adult should be affonled the 
opportunity for meaningnil emplcqrmentt sufficiently remunerative 
to secure at the very least the minimal necessities required in our 
society for living in decencjr and dignity. 

But during me ISSO's, changes in federal welfieu^ programs were 
made within the context of the federal budget debate, and while 
the federal government significantly cut federal programs taig^ted 
to the poor, the church has witnessed a sharp increase in the 
number of hungry families standing in line in our soup kitchens, 
and the church has witnessed growing numbers of homeless fami- 
lies, including men, women, and children sleeping on our oongrega* 
tions' floors. Our Omaha Pantry Svstem alone experienced a 120- 
percent increase in emergency food needs between 1982 and 1985. 

I noticed recently the story of a 500-percent increase here within 
the District in one year of homeless families. This is certainly a na- 
tional disgrace in terms of the needs and help that God has given 
to us. 

So, respondmg to this opportunity, the Lutheran Church 
launched a national educational campaign on the extent of poverty 
in the United States^ and the need for welfare reform, entitled 
''More Than Charity.'' 

The centerpiece of this campaign included seven re«nunal hear- 
ings on poverty and welfare reform held thw Kost fall Lutheran 
Bishops and other church officials heard testimony from a wide 
cross-section of perple, including the poor, congrwational volun- 
teers, Lutheran wooal service soifT, elected officials, and govern- 
mental personnel. These were held, as you wik note, in Minnesota. 
Nebraskat Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, and Al^dtoma 

And so, it is on the basis of the church's sodal statements on 
poverty and social welfare, informed by this recent testimony that 
the Lutheran Church has received from the poor and the people 
working directly with the poor, that we submit the following com- 
ments on the current welfare reform debate. I would like to sum- 
marize these seven conmients with brief statements of suppor'^ fol- 
lowing them. 

Number one; poverty is the primary problem, not the welfare 
system. The recent attention on our federal and state welfare sys- 
tems and the need for reform has focused on the welfare Client's 
dependency on the system. This is a serious matter. But it is essen- 
tial to recognize that the problems of poo* families are rooted in an 
economic and social system, not just a welfare system. And under- 
Ijring economic and social factors are at the heart of that problem. 

Two; reform or replacement? is a question to be asked. loeally we 
support a comprehensive overhaul of the current welfare system. 
We believe that a fundamental restructuring of the system is nec- 
essary to ensure that all people have access to the minitn um neces- 
sities wUch are prerequisites for full participation in society. But 
until this current system is replaced, it is essential that reform do 
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take place. And even alone, specific incremental reforms can sig- 
nificantly improve the i^stem. 

Comment number three is regarding adequate emplojrment 
which is a key to battling poverty. It is axiomatic to say that the 
best way out of poverty is a good job; the link between the economy 
and poverty is clear. But a traffic reality of our economy is a rate (n 
unemployment which, althou^ lower than the depth of the recent 
recession, is still far above the 4-percent level mandated by the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Act You can add to that the 
inadequacy of unemployment benefits, reliance on jobs which some- 
times pay low wages and the fact that the federa 1 minimu m wage 
has not been a4ju8ted for inflation since 1979. 

And yet, two^mrent working poor families still represent the 
fastest-growing segment of this poverty population. 

So. we affirm and advocate ^nremment policies which reflect a 
fundamental commitment to reducing unemplojrment. 

We affirm and advocate raising the federal minim iim wage, 
which has been severely eroded by inflation in recent years* and 
indexing it to prevent fiurther erosion. 

We affirm and advocate providing supplementary support serv- 
ices, such as residual grants, childcare and health care coverage to 
employed poor families. 

Comment number four is in regard to welfare^to-emplqyment. 
There has recently been a great dc»l of discussion concerning wel- 
fare and welfare-to-work proposals. Our welfare system seems to 
punish those w^io try to make changes in their lives. 

So, we affirm the need to pravim real opportunities within the 
welfare stystem to allow recipients to make the transition from wel- 
fare to employment, to meet their own basic needs. We believe, 
Senator, that this transition must be viewed as a social investment, 
not just as a way to reduce the current welfare rolls. 

Your coUeague Paul Simon has iust recently written a book on 
the employment problem, and all of the ouer things that are 
added to unemplcqrment, as perhaps you have already read. 

Senator MoYNniAN. I have indeed; a very good book. 

Reverend Bkrcstroii. For the transition to be a social invest- 
ment leading to long-term economic self-sufficiencv, such a welfare- 
to-emplovment program should care for the following consider- 
ations. Under tlus, we would ask you to consider reciprocal respon- 
sibility. It has become important to anphasize that poor people 
have a responsibility to change their situation. We affirm timt indi- 
viduals have such a responsibility. We want to also affirm that so- 
ciety and human service agencies have a responsibility to help. 

I was glad to see Governor Castle strongly endorse that idea. 

A second consideration is choice. We should have options made 
available to people— higher education familv-development educa* 
tion, ^b training, iob placement, and, job reamness. 

Third, we would want to consider the "value of parenthood," ihe 
whole matter of traditional support for families. Mothers and fa- 
thers of young children, working at home to educate and raise 
their children, provide a necessary and an essential service to soci- 
ety. If a parent would like to participate in an education or train- 
ing program, full or part time, they should have the opportunity to 
do so. 
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And there is the matter of job creation. We think it is an inte- 
gral part of a successful welfare-to«mployment program. 

The final consideration under this plan is that welfare recipients 
have adequate support services. We need to provide adequate day- 
care, health care, and simple thinss like transportation. 

Comment nuniber five has to do with the whole matter of sup- 
port. It will be necessary for those who are in this transition from 
welfare to employment, and also for those poor people who may 
always need assistance for example— the afped, hanoicapped, and 
disabled persons, to provide adequate ben^ts which meet basic 
human needs and are accessible to all those in need. 

Amin and again, throughout these seven regional hearings that 
the Lutheran diurch held this fall on pr verty and welfare reform, 
testimony reflected the fact that the current 'ederal/state welfare 
system does not provide for the basic necessities of life. 

The combined Aid to Families with Dependent Children and food 
stamp benefit is three-fourths the federal poverty line in states. 
Throughout tiie hearings, recipients and congr^tional volunteers 
noted that food stamps last only two weeks of the month. Our 
church food panthes are rapidly becoming a primary source of food 
rather than an emergency source. And, m addition, there is pres- 
ently not enough low-income affordable housing available. Testimo- 
ny described waiting lists up to 2000 people long in some cases, 
with four to five year waiting periods. 

So, we affirm tbe role of tne Federal Government to ensure that 
benefits are adeauate to provide basic human needs, based on a 
sinffle-criterion of financial need. 

We would encourage the committee, particularly, to study the 
American Public Welfare Association's proposed, nationally-man- 
dated, state-specific 'family living standard,' with which I know you 
are acquainted. 

In the interim, we support a federal minimum standard for the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children program, indexed to in- 
flation; and also, the expansion to all states of the AFDC Unem- 
ployed Parent Program is important. 

Then, comment six regards administrative reforms. We feel the 
svstem that seeks to aid the poor often creates greater hardship for 
tne poor. Many of tha recipients testified in our hearings to the 
emotional and peycholc^cal abuse the system placed on them — im- 
personal treatment, lack of compassion, and so forth. 

Seventh is poverty prevention, which we hope is a part of any 
welfare program. We can not ignore the necessary investment we 
need to make today in our poor children and their families in order 
to prevent the poverty of tomonow— to break the cycle of poverty. 

We mentioned some of the important programs that we think 
have been so helpful in communities where our church has served: 
Headstart, WIC, compensatory education, child nutrition and bo 
forth. 

I would like to conclude by suggesting that the following ques- 
tions can help judge various incremmtal or comprehensive propos- 
als. 

Number one, does the system adequately meet the basic human 
needs of the poor including income, nutrition, shelter, and health 
care? 
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Two, is the system accessible to all those in need? 
Three, does the system support family stability, and value par- 
enthood? 

And four, does the BWBtem encourage long-term economic self-suf- 
ficien<^, and adequately provide transitional assistance? 

It will continue to be important to remember that reforming our 
welfare system cannot take place in a vacuum. Battling poverty 
must be our primary objective. We must battle our nation^s current 
unemployment rate and below-the-poverty-line minim uTn wage in 
order to provide real economic self-«ufficiency to more of our citi- 
zens. We must battle poor education, poor nutrition, poor health, 
and poor housing. Both the church and the government have an ob- 
ligation to battle the poverty we are confronted with daily. We all 
have an obligation to invest today in the futures of our poor chil- 
dren and their families, and thus, in the future of our nation. 

Let me add one oersonal note. Senator, I served in the church in 
New England for 25 years and used my pastoral discretionary fund 
to help my families. It is a limited experience, but in my last 
parish of ^proximately 2500 members I don't ever remember 
havinff the feeling of suspicion about those people who came to me 
for help. 

I think that is one thing we should erase from our minds nation- 
ally about people who would genuinely like to help themselves 
wherever possible— the idea of ei\joyinff welfare; and that somehow 
we can do something about that goodness in the nature of these 
people. 

Tliank you, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank ycu. Reverend Bergstrom. That is 
beaat?ful testimony, if I can say, and your close was especiaUy 
beautiful. 

I want to ask you something, and if you wouldn't mind 1 would 
like to start off by asserting something. You remarked here on 
page 3 that during the 1980's changes in federal welfare programs 
were made within the context of the federal budget debate, some- 
thing you didn't agree with at all. But may I say it is my absolute 
conviction, and the testimony is overwhelming— it is now published 
testimony; it used to just He oral. But that budget debate was delib- 
erately brought about for the purpose of reducing the social wel- 
fare component of the American national government. A crisis was 
created. A deficit was made, in order to smash the ''bloated welfare 
thing." 

And it was a crisis that got out of hand; it was supposed to be a 
neat, clean, well-organized little crisis, and it billowM into some- 
thing much larger, with the reality of our debt, and the loss of em- 
ployment, accompanied by the chai^ in the exchange rates with 
our trading partners and such like. The consequences will be with 
us for the rest of the century. 

But it didn't just happen that we had that deficit; it was made to 
hcq>pen, and it was one of the most irresponsible things anyone has 
done in domestic American affairs, certainly in my experience. 

I think we don't know that at a certain level this was a conspira- 
torial undertaking, to create a sufficient shortfall in federal funds 
that we would undo all of these things that had been somehow or 
other put together during the last half century that we can't un- 
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derstand it. I mean, if you haven't read Mr. Kaufman's book, I 
commend it to you. 

The interesting thing is that it is hard for people to understand 
it, to accept it 'Purely, nobody would ever do that," right? Surely 
no one ever should have, but they did. 

I think that phase is over, but in its aftermath we have a struc- 
tuial problem, a fiscal condition in the federal government that is 
going to be with us as long as you and I— not as long as you, Ms. 
Ostrom. [Laughter.] 

But we are working at this. 

Reverend Bergstrom. Senator, I would like to make a public con- 
fession here— Lutherans believe in public confession. I tmd a long- 
time suspicion about what was happening with the budget and 
that statement of yours cemented that idea in my mind. I ^t here 
at this table before the committee, chaired at that time by Senator 
Packwood, and we did the same in the House with Congressman 
Rangle's committee, and we felt we were being steamroUed, that 
we looked like the '"big emnders" because of cur concern about the "'1 
poor people. It is a good, different atmosphere, I can assure you. 

Senator Moynihan. Boy, heaven spare us from ideologues. 

I would speak to you in the terms that I spoke to Bryan Hehir, 
which is that, you know> the pastoral experience of the church 
here. When you say that poverty is the pnmary problemTnot the 
welfare system, and the need for reform is focused on the welfare 
clients dependency, it is important to recognize a significant de- 
pendency factor within our current system. But that is reallv not 
what the issue is— that is a ^gment of a problem that you do see 
there, but that is really not what the issue is. 

That is your expenen'.i> it is not a position you have derived 
throusrh a process of deduction from first principles; but that is 
something you feel in your hearings. 

Perhaps Ms. Ostrom would like to address us. 

Ms. Ootrom. The need is overwhelming. We need to remember 
that the welfare system needs to be reformed, but we can't contin- 
ue to bash the welfare S}rstem. 

The prinury problem is poverty, ihe primary problem of families 
in poverty is rooted in our economic acd social system. They come 
to us for help. We need to provide them a hand which will help 
them achieve long-term economic self-sufticiency, not sort of some 
da ngling hand out there or some sharp sword that says, "No, you 
are not a good person," We need to offer the poor a decent hand to 
help them move toward lon^-term self-sufiRciency. 

Senator Moynihan. Agam, you took testimony. You went out 
and you worked with them. 

I remarked to Dr. Glasgow that we are learning to disaggr^ate 
this populatim. There are different kinds of people in it, people 
with different circumstances. For example we learned that in 
Merced County about 22 percent of the people receiving AFDC be n- 
efits do so for under 52 weeks. It is exactly what Social Security 
was designed to do. 

When Social Security was enacted under President Roosevelt, the 
most important provision was unemployment insurance. Suddenly 
we had unemployment insurance when there was a lot of unem- 
ployment It was income insurance. When you stopped working. 
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you would get some income. When you were diBabled, you would 
get some income. If you lost your job for a limited time you would 
get it And for AFDC, the same thing. 

And for some people that is obviously no more than a divorce; 
the loss of a job; or some other temporary and unexpected problem. 
On the other hand, there are those who are going to be on assist- 
ance a very long time. And there is certainly some dependency 
factor for people who have been on that three years and four years 
and five years. But clearly, their circumstances are very different. 

The problem you see in Merced County, where half the AFDCU 
population is the Hmong tribesmen— well, it is a question of em- 
ployment problems. It is literally no more lhan that. 

Don't you find people feel they can make these distinctions now, 
wherein in the past they would just see it as a laige blur called 
'Vel&re'7 

Ms. OsTROM. I think the public has a very difficult time under- 
standing it; but the people who tend to be caring for the poor and 
the people who work with the poor understand that very well. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. All right. So tiiere you go. We do have a 
problem of a public perception, "the blur," and maybe that wiU 
stay. But on the other hand, we know more now, and ve can say 
with some confidence, "Not so." 

We have talked about the population that lives in what we call 
"ghettos," urban ghettos, like Trenton. The best available data tell 
us that under 10 percent of the total AFDC caseload lives in the 
inner city, underclass conditions of the ghettos. It is a vexy serious- 
ly disadvantaged 10 percent, but it is just that; it is not 50 percent. 
If it were, we would be talking about something different. 

Well, thank you very much. Thank you for your commitment, 
and thank you for your concern. Keep with us, now. Don't forget 
about us, and don't leave us. We are going to be tiying to draft leg- 
islation, and we are going to want to hear what you think about it. 
Reverend Bergstrom, and the three groups that you represent so 
weU. And, Ms. Ostrom, we do very much thank you. 

Reverend Bergstrom. Thwk you, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. When you leave here, I want you to say you 
wiU come back, right? You aren't going to foiget about us and go 
off to some other issue. 

Reverend Bxrootrom. I would like to make a quick comment 
about the last part cf your discussion. 

Senator Moynihan. Sir, please. 

Reverend Bkrgstrom. I think when we b^an back in the OEO 
in-ograms, back in Wooeter, Massachusetts, Community Action, be- 
ginning to let the poor be a part of the discussion, we began to hear 
better. I think most of the time we had sat in our churches and 
other places and decided ''what they needed." 

And I also want to correct any misconception that may have 
been given about the word "steamroller" a while ago. We were gra- 
ciously heard by Senator Dole's committee and Senator Packwood's 
conmiittee here, and in the House. The steamrolling that I felt was 
from the push that we had to make these cuts, and nothing person- 
al. 
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Senator Moynihan. Yes. I was here, and I am guUty as the next 
one. There are very few people whose reputation will emerge from 
the 1980'8 in hand. 

Reverend Birostrom. Thank you. 

Ms. OmoBf . One other comment, Senator. We have videotaped 
the hearings and produced a video documentary, and would be 
pleased to show to the staff. Th«% videotape depicts the overwhelm- 
ing needs of hot' < the recipients and those who work with the re- 
cipients. 

Senator 1 m. Good. WUl yoa do that? Let me know. 

Thank you *<;ry much. 

We ata now going to move to a panel. We have a group of vexy 
distinguis h ed public advocates who represent organizations and re- 
search centers. 

Rather than have each of the next five persons come alone to the 
table, since you are all interested and knowledgeable about these 
things, I am going to ask if you will come up together and you 
won t feel lonely. You know each other in most cases, anyway, and 
you can correct one another when they get things wrong. 

We have Robert Greenstein, who is the Executive Director of the 
well-known Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. You were in 
the Carter Administration, I believe. Yes. Tliere was one, and let 
us not forge<^ that. 

David Liederman. who is the Executive Director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, which I think is one of the oldest such 
organizations in our country. When were you founded? 

Mr. LiKDERBCAN. In 1920. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. Like the Urban League, you are third 
generation now. 

I am going to get that cable television turned aroimd, so we can 
get all of you. 

Dorothy Harris, who is the President of the National Association 
of Social Workers. We ar* very happy to have you. 

Robert Fersh, who is the Executive Director of the Food Re- 
search Action Center. 

And finally, Qynthia Marano, who was testifying on the House 
side last week when I arrived to follow you, the Executive Director 
of Wider Opportimities for Women. 

We will just keep to our list. Mr. Greenstein? 

[Reverend Bergstrom's written testimony follows:] 
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I appreciate the opportunity to comment this morning on the current 
welfare reform debate. The following Lutheran churches participate in 
the Lutheran Office for Governmental Affairs. 

The American Lutheran Church, headquartered in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has 2.4 million members in 4,900 congregations; 

The Lutheran Church in America, headquartered in New York, New 
York, has 3 million members in 6,100 congregations; 

The Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, headquartered in 
St. Louis, Missouri, has 109,000 members in 273 congregations. 

The Lutheran churches' testimony today grows jut of a long standing 
concern for the well-being and dignity of all persons, especially those 
who live in poverty. The church, through our congregational soup 
kitchens and shelters, our social ^ervice agencies, jobs services, 
hospitals, and individual counseling and advocacy efforts, is confronted 
daily with the needs of the poor. 

Out of the church's faith and experience in ministering to the poor, we 
believe that it is the Creator's will that both individual actions and 
corporate structures protect and enhance the dignity of al l persons. 
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As Chrlatlsna, we believe ve have • basic reaponalblllty to serve the 
nteda of the poor. But at the aaae tlae, we believe that it is the 
proper function of the atate, under God and in furtherance of Juatlce, to 
prOBOte the general welfare. Since humans do not alvaya naturally ind 
readily seek the good of their neighbor, the guarsntee snd enforcenent of 
isw Is required. We believe thst the Church and government sre to 
Interact creatively in the struggle to eliminate poverty. 

The following general principles guide our approach to the isaue of 
welfare refonnx 

**The poverty of rallllona of this natlon*a citizens ' a continuing 
scandal which calls for both government and voluntary action. 

* *Juatlce demands thsl the needs of the poor be consistently met 
and their humsn dignity respecte d. 

♦♦Government , aa the God-given meana of enforcing the claims of 
economic juatlce, baa among Ita reaponslbllitlea enauring th^^t all people 
have access to the minimum necessities which are prerequisites for full 
participation in society. 

♦ ♦Essential to the dignity of persona is the sbllity to work. 
Every sble bodied sdult should be afforded the opportunity for meaningful 
employment, sufficiently renumerstive to secure, st the very least, the 
minimal necessities required in our society for living in decency snd 
dignity. 
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During the 1980' chingei in federal velfire pro^r. vere ude within 
the context of the fe«. btidg«:t debite. Attention hii been focuied on 
how to reduce government ■pending rather thin how to aake program 
targeted to the poor more effective. And while the federal governnent 
significant ly cut federal progrini tirgetec to the poor, the church has 
vitneiied a ihirp increase in the nuuber of hungry families standing in 
line at our soup kitchensi the church hii witnessed growing numbers of 
homeless fsmilies-'including men, women and children--sleeping on our 
congregstions ' floors. Our Omaha Pantry System alone experienced s 120X 
increase in emergency food needs between 1982 * 1985. 

Thus, today we sincerely welcome the nstionsl debate on welfare reform ss 
it provides the first opportunity in this decade to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of our federsl efforts to deal with poverty and to seek 
long-term changes on behalf of the poo^ in this country. 

Responding to this opportunity, the Lutheran church launched s national 
educatlonsl campsign on the extent of poverty in the United States and 
the need for welfare reforc entitled, " More Than Charity ." 

The center piece of the "More Thsn Ohs/ity" campaign included seven 
regional hearings on poverty ard welfare reform held this past fall. 
Lutheran Bishcps and other church officials heard testimony from a wide 
cross-section of people including: the poor, congregational volunteers, 
Lutheran social service stslf. elected officials and governmental 
personnel , 
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The seven regional hearings were held in Hibbing, Minnesota; Onsha, 
Nebraska; Cleveland, Ohio; Wichita, Kansas; St. Louis, Missouri; Denver, 
Colorado; and Montgowery, Alaba«a. 

And thus, it is on the basis of the Lutheran church's social statements 
on poverty and social welfare-- inforBied by the recent testimony the 
Lutheran church has received from thg poc and people working directly 
with the poor --that we submit the following comments on the current 
welfare reform debate. 

1. Poverty is the primary problem, not the welfare system . The 
recent attention to our federal/state welfare system and the need for 
reform has f ocused on welfare client's dependency on the system. It is 
iM|.jrtant to recognize a significant dependency factor within our current 
welfare system. And as we will state in a few moments, the current 
public assistance system has many inadequacies. However, It is essential 
to recognize that the problems of poor families are rooted in our 
economic and social systems, not the welfare system. Underlying economic 
and social factors are the heart of the problem. 

2. " Reform or Replacement ?" Ideally, we support a comprehensive 
overhaul of our current welfare system. Ue believe that a fundamental 
restructuring of the system is necessary to ensure that all people have 
access to the minimum necessi'-ies which are prerequisites for full 
participation in society. This includes a system which adequately deals 
with all individuals and whole families in need; a system which provides 
adequate employment opportunities or education/training to secure 
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eaployaentt m tystea which provides help to the employed poor--in the 
foni of residual aid-^to allov the employed poor to maintain a decent 
•tandard of livingt and a ayatem that provides a decent stsndard of 



living for those who csn not participate in our economic system. 

But until the current system is replaced, it is essential that reform 
take place. Even alone, specific incre'sentsl reforms can signif icsntly 
improve the system. 

3. >><^ri Mte E»ployent Key t? Battling Poverty . It is 
axiomatic to say that the best way out of poverty i¥ a good job; the link 
»*tveen the economy and poverty is clesr. But a tragic reality of our 
economy is a rate of unemployment which, although lower than at the depth 
of the recent recession, is still fsr sbove the 4 percent level mandated 
by ^-he Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Act. Exacerbating this situation 
is the inadequacy of unemployment benefits for many workers who have lost 
their jobs. Another fsctor in the eaployment/self sufficiency equation 
is the economic system's reliance on jobs which do not pay wages 
sufficient for full time workers to pull themselves and their families 
out of poverty. The federal minimum wage has not been adjusted for 
inflation since 1979. Thus, a two parent working family of four can only 
earn 65% of the federal poverty line. For two million adults, working 
full-time at a minimum wage job means poverty for their families! The 
numbers of such employed poor families has increased dramatically since 
the Iste 1970* s; two-psrent working poor families have represented the 
fastest growing segment of the poverty population. 
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We therefore affirm and advocate: 

**Gove rnmen t policies which reflect a fundamental commitment 
to reducing unemployment 

**Rai8ing the federal minimum wage, which haa been aeverely 
eroded by inflation in recent years, and indexing it to prevent further 
erosion 

**Providing supplementary support services, auch as residual 
grants, child care and health care coverage to employed poor families on 
a gradually reducing basis to enable them to maintain a minimal living 
standard without providing a disincentive to work. 



4. Welf are-*-^ Employment . There has recently been a gree*: deal of 
discussion concerning welfare-to-work proposals. Currently, our welfare 
system punishes those who try to make changea in their lives. For 
example, the dollar-for-dollar reduction in a recipient*a Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children grant from one's earninga punishes the 
recipient's drive and initiative to make ends meet or to get ahead 
economically. Similarly, when a welfare recipient receives an 
educational grant to further his or her education, the person's benefit 
is again decreased. Our current system makes it very difficult to get 
ahead economically. 
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Thus, we welcome the current discussion. We affirm the need to provide 
real opportunities within the welfare system to sllow recipients to make 
the transition from welfsre to employment — to begin to meet their own 
basic needs. But such s trsnsition must be viewed as s social inveatraent 
and not simply ss s wsy to reduce the current welfare rolls. For the 
transition to be a social investment leading to long-term economic 
self-suf ficiency , such a welfare-to-employment program must care for the 
following considerations - 

Reciprocal Responsibility — It has again become important to 
enphaaize that poor people have a reaponsibility to change their 
sit<jation. We affirm that individuals have such a responsibility. 
We also affirm that society/human service agencies have a 
responsibility to provide or help individuals find avenues out of 
poverty. Reciprocal responsibility between clients and agencies ia 
an important concept to recognize and fulfill . 

b. Choice — A variety of options should be made available to 
welfare recipients including basic remedisl education, higher 
education, family development education, job training, job 
readiness, and lob placement. Based on individual assessments, 
agencies should help recipients choose that which will help the 
recipient move toward long term economic self-sufficiency. 
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c. V<lu» Parenthood •"♦lot hers and fathert of young children working 
at h^flie educate and raiae their Mldren provide a necessary «nd 
cssaential service society. Society should recognize their 
work. If a parent on welfare would like to participate in an 
education/training program, full or part-time, he or she should 
have the opportunity to do so. 

d. Job Creation — is an integral part of a successful 
welfare-to^mploynent program. Throughout many areas in the 
country there are simply not enough jobs available. It is cruel 
and inhumane to train people in anticipation of securing a job when 
adequate employment to meet basic human needs is often not 
available. 

e. Support Services — are an integral part of a successful 
welfare-to^mployment program. Support services such as adequate 
day care, health care, and transportation need to be available to 
recipients during their participation in the progra* . After 
employment ia secured, support services should be viewed as 
residual aid. 
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5. Support , Tt will be neceaaary for those who are in tranaition 
fro« velfare-to-eaployMent , aa well «a for aany poor people who nay 
alwaya need aaaiatance (for examrle, many aged, handicapped, and diaabled 
peraona), to provide benefits adequate to aieet baaic human needa and 
available to all those in need . 

Again and again, throughout the seven regional hearings the Lutheran 
church held this fall on poverty and welfare reform, teatimony reflected 
the fact that our current federal-state %relfare system does not provide 
for the basic necessities of life. 

The combined Aid to Families with Dependent Children and food atamp 
benefit ia three/fourths the federal poverty line in '#0 states. 
Throughout the hearings, recipients and congregational volunteera noted 
that food atampa last only two weeks of the month. Our church food 
pantries are rapidly becoming a primary source of food rather than an 
emergency aource. Many church pantries testified that they can not keep 
up with the increased demand for food and are turning needy families away. 

In addition, there is presently not enough low-income affordable housing 
available. Testimony described waiting lists — up to 2,000 people long 
with a 4 - 5 year waiting period. Our congregations describe the housing 
of more and more families with children on their floors at night. And 
many of theae families living in church basements are employed. 
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We therefore affirm and advocate- 

a. It is the role of the federal government to ensure that 
benefits are adequate to provide for basic human needs including 
income, nutrition, shelter, health care. 

b. The elimination of categories in social welfare programs and 
the establishment of a single criteria of financial need. All in 
need should have access to support. 

We encourage the committee to seriously study the American Public Welfare 
Association's proposed nationally-mandated, state-specific "family living 
standard." Tt is une comprehensive welfare reform proposal that could 
ensure that basic needs are met — based on a realistic assessment of the 
actual cost of living in various areas. 

In the interim , we affirm and advocate: 

a. A federal minimum benefit standard for the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program — which currently allows many states to 
provide benefits to destitute families far below their own 
standards of need. This national standard should he indexed to 
inflation. 
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b. The expansion to all states of the AFDC-Unemployed Parent 
program. Tt is appropriate to encourage family stability by 
requiring all states to make two-parent families with unemployed 
wage earners eligible to receive henefits. if they meet other AFDC 
eligibility requirements. The AFDC-UP program should also be 
extended to families where one parent is involved in an education 
or job training prograir— thus encouraging young families tc stay 
together. 

^- ^winiatrative Reforms: The systen that seeks to aid the poor 
often creates greater hardship for the poor. Many recipients testified 
to the emotional and paychological abuse the system had placed on them. 
The impersonal treatment, Iflck of coicpassion and a lack of information 
about services already available— can be alleviated aomewhat by hiring 
more caseworkers. Other administrative reforms include streamlining 
regulations, providing for a central location for all services, and an 
information/outreach center. 



7' Poverty Prevention : An Investment in Poor Children 
Attention to reforming our welfare systen can not ignore the necessary 
investment we need to make today in our poor children and their families 
in order to prevent the poverty of tomorrow. Keeping poor children 
healthy and equipping them for full participation in aociety it key to 
breaking the cycle of poverty. 
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PrograM with a strong record of ef fectiveneaa in this area include: the 
Heads tart covprchenaive preschool program for low incoae children, the 
suppleaentsl feeding prograa for Woaien, Infants snd Children (WIC), 
coflipensatory education, child nutrition. Maternal and Child Health and 
Medicaid. Although these prograas have proven track records, *ost sre 
inadequately funded snd thus can not provide for all those vonen and 
children who sre eligible. These progrsms sre investments in the future 
of our children — and wsrrsnt continued strong and adequate support. 

In addition, our basic educstion system continues to produce people 
without sdequate basic skills needed to survive in our culture. Renewed 
attention to strengthening our bssic education ays tea snd s concentrsted 
effort to reduce high-school drop-out rstes is necesssry. 
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A» ve <feb«te how best to reform our current federal-ttate public 
cttitttnce fystea, the fol loving questions can help judge various 
incremental or comprehensive reform roposals: 

1. Does the system adequately meet the basic human n*;ed8 of the poor 
including inucme, nutrition, shelter, and health care' 

2. Is the system accessible to all those in need? 

3. Does the syscem support family stability snd value parenthood? 

A. Does the ayatem encourage long term economic aelf-suf ficiency and 
adequately provide tranaitional asaiatance? 

It will continue to be important to remember that reforming our 
welfare system can not take place in a vacuum. Battling poverty must be 
our primary objective. He must battle our nation** cur-rent unemployment 
rate and below the poverty line minimum wage in order to provide real 
economic self-sufficiency to more of our citisens. We imist battle poor 
education, poor nutrition, poor health, and poor housing. Both the 
church and the government tiave an obligation to battle the poverty we are 
confronted with daily. We all have an obligation to inveat today in t>*2 
futurea of our poor children and their familiea and thua in the future of 
our nation. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. Grebnetdn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. C h ai r ma n , I wo«ild like to thank you for the opportiinity to 
be here, an-^ to congratulate you for reinvigorating the welfare 
debate. You have focused attention not just on welfare mothers but 
on the children of these families as well, and broadened the debate 
beyond the weUkre system to encompass child support, employ- 
ment, wage supplementation, and healtti care. 

One of t^ reasons welfare reform foundered in the past was that 
it concenti ced largely on welfore program changes. It is becoming 
increasingly clear now that much progress can be made through a 
coordinated series of largely non-welfare approaches. 

In the child support area, there should be little disagreement 
that more needs to be done; the statistics which you and others 
h«^ve been citing are a national disgrace. 

For some time I have been an enti^usiast for the Wisconsin title 
svstem of the child support assurance ifystem, with t^e three basic 
elements, as you know, of automatically setting awards at a fixed 
percentage of income; automatically withholding the award from 
the absent parent's wages and then providing an assurance level if 
the award is less than an adequate level of support. 

While the actual impacts of the Wisconsin system aren't known 
yet, there is potential for a signific&7:t breakthrough here. It holds 
the promise of reducing poverty among children by controlling 
costs, because much of the anUitional funding ideally would come 
from the absent parent, hi addition, it idiould strongmen incentives 
for work, because we wouldn't have to reduce a doUar in child sup- 
port for each dollar of eaniings received. It might even have an 
impact^we don't know this, but it might— illegitimacy if young 
men are faced with the possibility of having automatic wage with- 
holding for 18 years. 

Deflpite my enthusiasm for this approach, there are some ques- 
tions I think we need to consider carenilly. 

We don't have too much data yet from Wisconsin but from the 
little we have thus far, the predominate impression is that the re- 
sults are positive but relatively modest. In areas such as increased 
awards and collections 30 far, the initial results don't appear to be 
of quite the magnitude that the designers had hoped. I don't think 
this sugg'^ ^ at all that we shouldn't pursue the i^ystem, but rather 
that we « ^ to see it, as you have, as one element of a series of 
approaches and not as the entire answer by itself. 

Second, as I understand the Wisconsin system, it applies to fami- 
lies that have child support awards; many on AFDC do not have 
awards if the father can t Le located, if paternity isn't established, 
and so forth. While we clearly need to structure the system to do 
more to encourage establishment of patemitv, there will always be 
a significant number of the poor who don t have awards. If the 
system is to be adopted nationally we wiU need to either mainf^iyi 
AFDC for 'iiose families without awards or to include them in the 
child support assurance system and provide them with insurance 
payments, despite the fact that they don't have an aw^^. 
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The duration of child support insurance payments is another 
area I think we need to think through carefmly. I am a little con- 
cerned about some of the sujEgestions for the assurance payment to 
be time-limited, which I thmk is not the way it is structured in 
Wisconsin. A time limit I think might well be appropriate if a 
reform qrstem was established that had a guaranteed job of last 
resort to those who had exhausted child support insurance pay- 
ments but met all work requirements and still didn't have jobs. If 
we don't have a guaranteed job at the end of the line and we do 
have training in employment, some people will be without jobs, and 
they will need either to continue receiving an assurance payment 
or to receive some sort of benefit in anott*?r form. 

Finally, there is the question of children in poor two-parent fami- 
lies as well. Clearly, if one of our goals is to emphasize parental 
responsibility for support, we don't want to penalize children whose 
parents are doing that by staving together. We don't want to create 
a system in which poor chilwen in two-parent families are poorer 
than those in single-parent families who get an assurance payment. 
So, I think we want to make sure we cover them on an equal basis, 
both in terms of assurance payments and work and trainmg oppor- 
tunities. 

I would add that that is even more important now than a few 
years a£o due to the n^jor contraction m unemployment insur- 
ance, which only covers a third of the unemployed in the average 
month. The most severe erodon in recent years has not been m 
AFDC or food stamps, it has been in unemployment insurance. We 
now have large numbers of two-parent families who receive neither 
public assistance nor unemployment insurance. 

I think we would also want to look at what I would regard as 
archaic provisions, or anti-family and anti-work provisions. One ex- 
ample is the hundred hour rule that encumbers the current AEDC- 
UP people by saying that. "If you work more than 100 hours and if 
you are still below the AFDC standards and income cutoffs, you 
don't receive benefits," whereas another two-parent family that 
works Jess than 100 hours or a single-parent family who works 
more than 100 hours still get benefits. Tiiat does not seem to be a 
very desirable approach to promoting work for in-tact families. 

The child support system is one major area. Qearly, another 
major area around which consensus is developing is the work and 
welfare area. My one concern here is with some of those — and, 
again, I note the Chairman is in a very different place — who seem 
to think that work is the whole answer, all we need to do. 

Employment is an important part of the approach, but not the 
whole answer. As you may know, the latest MDRC results show 
that the state work and welfare programs produce a gain in em- 
ployment rate of three to eight percentage points because so many 
of these people are short-termers who get jobs on their o«m. 

In addition, the MDRC results find that in states with AFDC- 
UP. work and welfare programs have generated little or no gain 
for men in these programs beyond what they would otherwise find 
on their own. And a recent MDRC evaluation of West Virginia's 
program found that even welfare mothers had no gains there be- 
cause of the state's weak economy and lack of jobs. In rural and 
other areas with high rates of joblessness and no jobs, we really 
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can't expect that there is going to be a migor impact in employ- 
ment rates from these programs. 

Now, in lookim^ further at how to structure work and welfare 
programs, I would liku to comment briefly on a couple of issues. 

One, as you have noted, is the part-time/full-time work issue. We 
hear a great deal about the fact of the growing of women in the 
workforce. David Ellwood of Harvard and Douslas Besharov of AEI 
have noted that, while most mothers with clmdren now work out- 
side the home, most do not work f jii-time, year-round. As Besharov 
has noted from BLS statistics, €2 percent of married mothers with 
children are now in the labor force, but only 29 percent work full- 
time, year-round. 

Senator Motnihan. That is Besharov? 

Mr. GaiENSTKiN. That is Besharov, based on the BLS data. 

Ellwood, using PSID data, has also raised another interesting 
point He said that perhm» the most appropriate people to use as a 
standard in setting work expectations for welfare mothers are 
wives in non-welfare families who would be poor if the wife didn't 
work, but where she does work and the fiemuly is raised up above 
poverty. If these wives can work, the reasoning goes, so can AFDC 
mothere. 

Looking at the PSID data, Ellwood has found that only one in 
three of those wives work 3(9 hours a week or more, on average, 
throughout the year. It is, again, part of tiie same issue that in 
many cases we might want to explore the pondbilitity of part-time 
work provisions and requirements rather than full-time. 

A related issue, of course, is how to deal with mothers of children 
under the age of six. The current system doesn't work vexy well 
here. On the one hand, these women are exempted from work the 
requirements, and, on the other hand, what states in most cases do, 
as a result, is to make no effort to recruit or encourage or serve 
them. 

Clearly we know that this is a very important group to reach. It 
seems to me that the choices are not limited either to excluding 
these women from the programs or requiring that they participate 
and cutting off their bendits if they don't. There is another ap- 
proach that could be explored: Making them, with appropriate in- 
centives for states, a very high priority group to reacn, and strong- 
Iv encouraging their participation without going so far as to cut 
them off if they remain at home with their children. This approach 
rarely has been tried; it is usually "exempt and ignore tnem, or 
lower the age limit and cover them tmless tnere are actions." We 
might want to at least ti^ some demonstrations whore a gre<^t pri- 
ority is placed on recruitmg these mothere short of a sanction, and 
seeing if that works. 

A tmal point in the work-and-welfare area relates to the issue of 
long-term vereus short-term and the issue of 'creaming.' Perhaps 
the most important lesson we can learn from work-and-welfare ex- 
periments to date is the importance of avoiding creaming. One of 
the most positive aspects of tl» MDRC results is that the system's 
greatest impacts, relative to what people would do on their own, 
are with people who have gi^ter burners to employment. 

As you know, of those who ever go on welfare, lialf leave within 
two years, only a sixth stay on for eight years or more, but at any 
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point in time th^ are more than half of thoee on the rolls and 
more than half or the costs. These are the people, when you com- 
bine that statistic with the BfDRC findings, on whom we have the 
greatest impact, the ones with greater Mrriers to empl<qrment 
What this data su^Egests is that it would not be advisable to spread 
larfffi portions of hmited resources over the mass of short-term re- 
cipients who ever come off the program if doing so means that we 
don't have enough resources left to provide the more intensive and 
usually more expensive services needed by the long-term-^rs or 
those in categories who are likely to become long-termers, those 
who need those services in order to break their empl<Qrment bar- 
riers and leave welfare rolls. 

I think in designing whatever performance standards you may 
have in lecdslation, you need to be very careful to not put in the 
kinds of job-placement and participation standards that encourage 
creaming and discourage the focus on the hard-to^ploy. 

The nnal area I would mention rn^ards the working poor. Our 
current public polipy has the effect of makins the economic condi- 
tions faced by those who work harsher and mrther impoverishing 
them. Work may come to seem less attractive as a way out of pov- 
erty for the non-working poor, and espedally those in the under^ 
class. 

But the working poor population has buigeoned in recent years. 
The number of working-age individuals who are below the poverty 
Ime but work full-time, year-reund, has grown by more tnan 60 
percent since 1978. Approximately 2.5 n^on poor children are 
now in a family with a full-time fiiU-year worker. 

Today, although Tax Reform was a stqp forward, these femilies 
still face such problems as wages that leave them far below the 
poverty line, and below welfare-benefit levels as well for large fam- 
ilies, and lack of health care coverage and affordaJble childcare as a 
result. 

My hope would be that a strategy which emphasizes child sup- 
port and work rather than welfare has as a critical third compo- 
nent efforts to assist the working poor. 

The most important issue I would recommend alonff that line 
deals with adjusting the earned income tax credit by nunily size. 
For a family of two tod^, fall-time year-reund work at the mini- 
mum waffd will ahnoet lift them to the poverty line. For a family of 
three, fuD-time full-vear work at the minitnuno wage leaves them 
more than S2,000 below that line. For a family of four they still fall 
more than $4,000 below. 

The poverty line is acUusted by Ibmily size, welfare benefits are 
adjusted by iamilv size, child support payments would be adjusted 
because they would be baaed on the number of children, but wages 
are not. As a result, trying to move families from either welfare or 
child-suppcrt assurance payments to employment creates a serious 
problem for large families who can be significantly worse off if 
they ^ to work. 

Iius is added to by our treatment of the payroll tax in the Tax 
Code, even after the Tax Reform Bill. If you look at where we are 
now with small families with children, i.e., with a family of two, if 
they are at the poverty line now with earnings, we have now ofbet 
most of their Social Security payroll tax. But if th^ are a large 
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family, we have ofE»t very little of their Social Security payroll 
tax, because the E3TC is not adjusted by family size. 

Doing so, I thinkt would be one of the most beneficial things we 
oould do in encourafpng work and self-«uf&ciency. 

I will wrap up quick^. 

There would be three effects of a family size a4]ustment of the 
ETFC. It would bring working poor families with several children 
closer to the poverty line; it would reduce or possibly even elimi- 
nate the problem of having welfare or child-support assurance ben- 
^ts be more remunerative than working for Uirge families; and it 
would provide for a more equal tax treatment m large and small 
families with children. 

You have spoken in recent weeks, Mr. Chairman, of a consensus. 
Consider the following consensus among those who have expressed 
sunwrt in recent months for a4justinff the ETFC by family size: 
The White House in its domestic task force report on families, au- 
thored by Gary Bauer; the Herita« Foundation; AEI tax expert 
Gene Steuerle, who was Director of Tax Analysis at Treasury wnen 
we started tax reform; Bob Reischauer of the JBrookings Institution; 
the Children's Defense Fund; the Social Policy Task Force of the 
House Democratic Caucus; and most of the recent welfare-reform 
reports. 

I would note that my own interest in this area was piqued after 
reading the Godkin Lectures, which seemed to me to lead rixht to 
the concept of adjusting the earned income tax credit by family 
size. 

Let me stop there, except to make one final note of another area 
where I hope we might nave a consensus developing: I recently 
read a speech to the Tax Foundation by Senator Domenici, in 
which he talked of ^e importance of finding resources to meet 
unmet needs. He spoke of national needs that are compelling and 
need new resources and identified welfare — meaning this whole 
broad series of areas— as one of the unmet needs and talked of a 
nation not meeting its social and moral responsibility in new-prob- 
lem areas, f,cating that, "The most pressing in my mind is the 
seemless w^^b of poverty, homelessness, hunger and mental illness." 
He called for finding the resources to address these problems by 
trimming ^k on other less critical areas. 

So, I would hope that what appears to be an emerging consensus 
in several areas of welfare reform in also matched by a new consen- 
sus among conservatives and liberals. Democrats and Republicans, 
that we need to follow this call Senator Domenici made to find the 
new resources needed to address unacceptable levels of poverty 
among children and to make reductions in other less critical areas 
to free up the finances to pay for it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Motnihan. That was a formidable presentation. Can you 
imagine President Carter having to have this fellow get into the 
Oval Office and tell him what to do about nutrition? 

Hey, thank you very much. I am goinjg to wait until all have 
spoken for questions. I hope you don't nesitate to comment on your 
colleagues as we go along, but I would ouickly make the point that, 
with respect to these families with children under six, and the idea 
of incentives witiiout mandates, you are absolutely right. Either 
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they are ignored completely or people are negative about them. We 
would like to hear more specifics; if you have more writing on the 
subject, maybe ^ou could share it with us. 

The other thmg is to say that we all understand— do we not?— 
that the observed results of soda] experiments are, with a high 
order of probability, that ''the larger and more important the 
study, of less consequence will be the seeming results.^' That may 
be an artifact of research methodology. Peter Rossi writes a long 
book that I can't understand on the subject. 

Mr. Liederman, we welcome you, sir, and the testimony of the 
Child Welfare League of America. 

[Mr. Greenstein's written testimony follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT 6REENSTEIN 
DIRECTOR, CEffTER ON BUDGET POLICY AND PRIORITIES 
before the 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
February 2, 1987 



I appreciate the opportunity to testify here today- I am Robert 
Greenstein, director of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, which 
is a non-profit research and analysis organization that focuses on public 
policies affecting low Income Americans. (I also was a member of the 
advisory panel for the "Ladders Out of Poverty" report of the Project on 
the Welfare of Families, chaired oy Bruce Babbitt and Arthur Flemmlng.) 

Before addressing specific welfare reform Issues, I would like to 
congratulate the Chairman for relnvlgorating the welfare debate In Just a 
few short weeks. You nave focused attention not just on welfare mothers 
but on the children In these families as well, and have broadened the 
debate beyond the welfare system to encompass child support, employment, 
wage supplementation, and health care. One of the reasons welfare reform 
foundered In the past Is that It concentrated largely on welfare program 
approaches. By contrast. It Is now Increasingly clear that much progress 
can be made through a coordinated series of largely non-welfare approaches 

I. CHILD SUPPORT 

There should be little disagreement that much more needs to be done 1 
the area of child support. The statistics on the percentage of single 
parent families that have no child support award — or that have an award 
but do not receive the support they are due are a national disgrace. 
New and tougher approaches In this area are warranted. 
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For sorw time I have been an enthusiast of the child support assurance 
system being piloted In the State of Wisconsin. The Wisconsin system 
consists of three basic elements. 

— First, child support awards are automatically set at a fixed 

percent of the absent parent's Income, unless a court specifically 



provides for an alternative award level. The percentages vary 
according to the number of children In question, equalling 17X of 
the absent parent's earnings for the first child, 25% for two 
children, 29% for three children, etc. 

Second, these child support awards are automatically withheld from 
the absent parent's wages. No finding of delinquency must first 



— Third, the awards so collected are provided to the custodial 
parent and. If the awards fall below a specified "assurance" 
level, the state makes up the difference. 

While the actual Impacts of Implementing the "Wisconsin system" are 
not yet known (some aspects of It will only begin to be piloted this 
sunner), there is a potential for a s1gn1f1':ant breakthrough here. This 
approach holds the promise of reducing poverty among children while 
controlling government costs, since much of the additional funding needed 
to reduce the Impoverishment of these children would come from the 
children's absent parents. Moreover, this approach should, hopefully, be 
free of some of the demeaning stigma often associated with welfare receipt. 
In addition, this approach should strengthen Incentives for the custodial 
parent to go to work. While the mother now loses a dollar in welfare 
benefits for each additional dollar she earns (after the fourth month on 
the job), she would presumably not lose a dollar in child support for each 
additional dollar she earns. 

Moreover, It Is conceivable that this approach might even help reduce 
out-of-wedlock births and strengthen families. It Is possible that young 
men who know that a portion of their wages will be automatically withheld 



be made. 
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fop 18 years If th 7 father a child without marrying the mother will be 
cowpelled to consider more carefully the consequences of their actions. 
This approach sends a clear message that fathers M^o abandon their children 
will have a harder time evading their financial responsibilities. 

Despite wy enthusiasm for this approach, however, there are some 
questions about It that need to be consloered. We do not know that much 
yet about how this system will work In practice. The areas warranting 
further consideration Include the following: 



• While we do not have much data yet from Wisconsin and there are 
problems with Interpretation of the limited data we do have (due to 
problems at some "control sites"), the predominant Impression that 
emerges from the data available so far Is that the achievements of 
the system are positive, but have been relatively modest. It Is 
understanding that In areas such as Increased child support awards. 
Increased collections. Increases In establishment of paternity, 
etc. the Initial results do not appear to be of the magnitude that 
program designers had expected. This does not suggest that we 
shouU . pursue this approach, but rather that a move to 
something like the Wisconsin system should be viewed as one 
component of a series of changes needed In a redesigned system to 
Improve self-sufficiency and reduce poverty among low income 
children and their families. The Wisconsin child support system 
may prove a major step In the right direction, but It cannot 
acco.iipl1sh the entire job by Itself. 

• Second, as I understand the Wisconsin system. It applies to those 
families that have child support awards. Many on AFDC have no 
awards, however. In many cases, the father can't be located, 
paternity has not been established, etc. While we should attempt 
to structure the system so as to Increase the number of families 
who do have child support awards, a substantial number of families 
will remain without awards. In Wisconsin, as I understand It, 
these families stay on AFDC. 

If this system Is to be adopted at the national level, we will need 
either to maintain AFDC for these families or to Include them In 
the child support assurance system despite the fact that they lack 
an award, and to provide them with assurance payments. 

• Third, as the Chairman has noted, the Issue of health care coverage 
will need to be addressed. We should avoid a system In which those 
not getting child support payments are covered by Medicaid, while 
those receiving child support but remaining poor are not. This Is 
what happens In many states today — a family that receives child 
support payments /hich brings Its ^ncome modestly over AFDC Income 
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cut-offs gets no Medicaid coverage. In some cases today, this 
mother and her children are better off if their child support ends 
and the family goes on AFDC and Medicaid. 

If we are talking about a major shift In policy to assist large 
numbers of families through a child support system rather than 
through welfare, then we must resolve the Medicaid issue. 
Otherwise, the rest of the scheme may founder. 

• The duration of child support assurance payments (in cases where 
the payment from the absent parent still leaves the family with a 
very low income) is another area warranting careful consideration. 
I an concerned by the suggestion that has been made that the 
assurance payment might be time-limited — and terminated after a 
few years. As I understand the Wisconsin system, there is no time 
limitation on the assurance payments there. 

A time limitation may be appropriate if the reformed system that is 
established provides a guaranteed job of last resort to those who 
have exhausted their child support assurance payments and have met 
requirements to participate in work and training programs — but 
have not found jobs. However ,'1f the reformed system does not 
provide such a job guarantee and focuses on provision of education, 
training skills, work experience, etc., then significant numbers of 
poor families are likely to be without employment when their child 
support assurance payments end. They thus will still have a need 
for some sort of benefit at that time. 

I am also concerned about those who find jobs that leave them 
thousands of dollars below the poverty line (because the jobs are 
part-time, pay low wages, or both). Here, toe, a cut-off of a 
child support assurance payment after a specified period of time 
could cause substantial hardship, unless it Is replaced by a 
benefit or payment of another sort. 

t So far I have been focusing on children In single-parent families. 
We obviously need to be concerned about children In poor, 
two-parent families as well. If one of our goals Is to have 
parents assume responsibility for supporting their children, we 
must be careful not to penalize children whose parents meet that 
responsibility by staying together. We must not create a system in 
which low Income children in two-parent families are poorer than 
children In single-parent families, because the children in 
single-parent families receive child support assurance payments 
while children in intact families do not. 

This entails ensuring that two-parent families are covered on zn 
equal basis with regard both to the assurance payments and also to 
job and training opportunities. An Intact family that Is complying 
with whatever work requirements are prescribed, but :t111 remains 
poor, should be brought up to the same assurance level that a 
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single-parent fmily of the same size receives through the child 
support system.* 

Moreover, the new system should endeavor to avoid the ant1->«)rk and 
anti-family features that encumber the current AFDC-UP program. 
Under the UP program, a two-parent family Is Ineligible for 
assistance If the parent who Is the principal wage-earner (usually 
the father) works more than 100 hours a month. If a father 
Increases his work hours to more than 100 hours, but the family Is 
still below the AFDC Income limits, the family Is cut off AFDC (and 
ultimately off Medicaid as well in most states). Yet a 
single-parent family with the same Income — as well as enother 
two-parent family that has the same Income but works fewer hours — 
continue to receive benefits. To encourage work and family 
stability, such restrictions as the 100-hour rule should be avoided 
under a new system. 

t Finally, there would need to be national standards set for the 
child support assurance levels. We need to avoid assurance levels 
that are marked by the same vast disparities that characterize 
state AFDC benefit levels today. 

landmark research by Mary Jo Bane and David Ellwood of Harvard has 
shown that low state welfare benefit levels do not reduce 
out-of-wedlock births or produce desired changes in family 
structure. As Ellwood observes, by having AFDC benefit levels that 
vary so widely across states, the nation has effectively conducted 
a massive social experiment to determine whether low benefit levels 



♦Providing equal coverage and treatment of poor two-parent families Is 
Important for another reason as well. It Is needed to help plug a hole In 
the safety net that has widened as a result of severe contraction In the 
unemployment Insurance program in recent years. 

In 1985 and 1986, just 33 percent of the unemployed received unemployment 
Insurance benefits In the average month, the lowest coverage rate ever 
recorded. Expenditures for unemployment Insurance benefits were 
approximately 50 percent lower In 1986 than In 1976 (measured In constant 
dollars), while the number of unemployed persons was greater In 1986 than 
It had been a decade earlier. The number of jobless workers receiving no 
unemployment benefits each month averaged 5.6 million In 1986, nearly as 
many as at the trough of the recession In late 1982, when the unenployment 
rate hit 10.7 percent. In short, for many unemployed two-parent families 
In states that exclude two-parent families from AFDC, neither unemployment 
Insurance nor cash assistance Is now available, leaving some of these 
families In rather desperate straits. 
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generate social gains. After studying the evidence, Ellwood 
concludes that the experiment d*»monst rates that such gains are not 
produced, and that the main effects of the wide disparities In 
benefits Is greater Impoverishment of children In low benefit 
jurisdictions, 

n. WORK AND WELFARE 

If there is a developing consensus around the desirability of greater 
emphasis on child support, there Is even more of a consensus on the 
desirability of approaches to help place AFDC mothers In jobs. The 
feasibility of efforts to Improve the employabil ity of welfare recipients 
has been documented by state work-and-welfare demonstrations evaluated by 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), 

In this area, I believe we should be guided by the lessons that emerge 
from MDRC's findings. Among the key lessons seem to be the following. 

Well-designed work-and-wel fare programs yield positive results and are 
worth undertaking. However, we should be careful not to "oversell" what 
these programs, by themselves, cm dcltieve. The Improvements they produce 
are significant, but modest. Many welfare recipients are short-term 
recipients (about half of all recipients who go on welfare leave the rolls 
within two years); and MDRC's studies show that many people who go through 
work-and-wel fare programs would find jobs on their own even If the programs 
did not exist. The most Important test of the effectiveness of work and 
training programs, MDRC has taught. Is not the number of recipients who go 
through the programs and then find jobs, but rather the number finding jobs 
who would not otherwise have found jobs on their own (or who would not have 
found as good jobs on their own or found jobs quite as quickly). 

The MDRC results siiow that In successful programs studied, employment 
rates among AFDC mothers are three to eight percentage points higher than 
would be the case in the absence of the programs. An employment gain of 
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three to eight percentage points makes such programs worth doing. But the 
moderate nature of these gains should be kept In mind. 

Moreover, the three to eight percentage point gain does not apply to 
the entire adult welfare population. Of those welfare mothers who are both 
subject to a mork retirement and reside In an area where a 
work-and«-we1 f are program Is In operation (which usually excludes rural 
areas with high unemployment and few job opportunities), employment rates 
are about three to eight percentage points higher than In the absence of 
the program. Thus, the programs boost employment for three to eight 
percent of a group that Is Itself a portion of the adult welfare 
population, and at a tlmr when the total adult welfare population 
constitutes less than one-fourth of the non-elderly adult poverty 
population. Jobless young men are rarely affected by these programs, since 
they generally are not on welfare In the first place. Moreover, In states 
providing welfare to unemployed men In poor two-farent families, 
work-and-wei fare programs have generated little or no gains in their 
employment beyond the Jobs these men find on their own.* 

In the San Diego work-and-wel fare ;;rogram, an often-cited example of a 
highly successf'jl program, the proportion of AFDC applicants who were 
enrolled in the program and then went to work (even if only briefly) was 61 
percent, which sounds outstanding. But the proportion of the applicants 
placed in a "control group" (i.e., ^lot enrolled in the work-and-wel fare 



♦Part of the reason for widespread misconceptions about the extent of the 
accomplishments of these programs is that some states have released very 
impressive figures about the number of people who have been served by the 
programs and then landed Jobs. Such figures do not tell us much about the 
Impact of a program, however, unless we know how many of these Jobs were 
due to the program as distinguished from the Jobs that recipients would 
have found in any case on their own. 
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program) wh^ then went out and found jobs was 55 percent. The employment 
gain due to the program was six percentage points. Moreover, there were no 
significant employment gains for men In the San Diego program, a comnon 
finding In the MDRC evaluations. A recent MDRC report on West Virginia's 
program found that the work-?nd-wel fare program produced no employment or 
earnings gains In that state, even for welfare mothers. As MDRC noted, 
program planners in West Virginia did not expect significant gains, due to 
the state's weak econony and lack of jobs. The findings show, hfflRC 
observed, "the limited role that [the program] Is lUely to play In 
Improving the employment prospects of welfare mothers In a rural 
environment with high rates of joblessness." 

Judith Gueron, MDRC's president, has cautioned that work-and-welfare 
Initiatives should be neither glamorized and oversold, nor dismissed 
because the results appear small. In a forthcoming paper she states: 



"For those accustomed to grandiose claims for social programs, 
the outcomes for these Initiatives. . .may look small. With gains 
that are not dramatic and only limited savings, the programs do 
not offer a cure for poverty or a short-cut to balancing the 
budget.... In the past, social programs have been oversold and 
then discredited when they failed to cure problems. In contrast, 
these findings provide a timely warning that the state 
work/welfare mandates will be no panacea, but can provide 
meaningful Improvement. ...The modest nature of the Improvements 
also Indicates that welfare employment obligations can be only 
part of a 'solution* to poverty. Other reforms — e.g., changes 
In the tax laws and expansion of the Earned Income Tax Credit to 
Increase the rewards for work, educational reforms, training and 
retraining. Increased chlld-support enforcement efforts, and job 
creation programs — are Important complements if welfare Is not 
only to be made more politically acceptable, but also to succeed 
In reducing poverty substantially," 



Work and family responsibilities 
In designing work-and-welfare programs, one important set of Iss 
that needs to be addressed concerns requirements for full-time versus 
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P4rt-t1m Mork and for mothers with children under six as distinguished 
from mothers with older children. 

David Elfwood of Harvard and Douglas Besnarov of the American 



Enterprise Institute have noted that while most mothers with children now 
iK)rk outside the home, most mothers c'o not work full-time year*round. 
Besharov notes that some 62 percent of married mothers with children are 
now In the labor force, but only 29 percent, or fewer than one In three, 
work fulNt « year-round. 

A common rationale for the Imposition of work requirements on AFDC 
mothers Is that other mothers are working and welfare mothers should 
therefore be expected to do so too. He 3ver, these data raise Important 
questions about whether AFDC mothers should realistically be expected to 
work full-time and sanctioned If they do not. 

As niwood notes, perhaps the most appropriate people to use as a 
standard In setting reasonable work expectations for welfare mothers are 
wives In non-welfare families that would be poor If the wife did not work, 
but In which the wife does work and thereby Increases her family's Income. 
If these wives can work, the reasoning goes, so can AFDC mothers. 

Yet EUwood has found that only about one In three of these wives 
wor'.: ^0 hours a week or .nore on average throughout the year. If these 
married mothers generally do not work full time, year round, can a single 
AFDC mother be expected to do so when there Is no other parent to share 
child-rearing, shopping, and housekeeping responsibilities? This question 
has been absent from policy o bates In the past; It d<»«erves to be 
addressed. 

What needs to be considered, therefore, are requirements on some AFDC 
recipients for part-time rather than full-time work or for part-time 
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«iplo>ment and training activities. I would note that the Chairman has 
raised the possibility of part-time work requirements in several of his 
recent statements. 

A related Issue — whether to Impose requirements on mothers with 
children under six - also needs a fresh look. Up until now, mothers with 
children under six have been exempt from work requirements, and many states 
hive failed to make employment and training opportunities available to 
the«i. This approach Is noM coming under criticism, as It becomes apparent 
that some mothers with young children (such as young, never-married 
mothers) are among those most needing employment-related assistance. 

The choices are not limited, however, either to excluding tr ese 
mothers from the prograirs to requiring that they participate and cutting 
off their benefits If they do not. Another approach Is also available — 
making these mothers a high priority group to reach and recruit and 
strongly encouraging their participation, without going so far as to cut 
off their benefits If they remain home with their children. This approach 
has rarely b«en tried — In most states, exempting these women from a 
mandatory requirement has also meant making little or no effort to enroll 
them In employment services. This need not be the case. The policy debate 
here should not be restricted to the two more extreme alternatives that are 
sometimes posed as the only choices. Moreover, It makes sense to try 
approaches under which Intensive efforts are made to recruit these mothers 
Into employment and training programs, before the more draconlan step Is 
taken of enacting legislation to terminate their benefits if they wish to 
care for their young children. 
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Targeting for greatest effect 



A final set of Issues regarding design of work-and-wel fare programs 
Involves ho^ to structure these programs to make optimal use of the 
resources available and have the greatest Impact on reducing welfare 
dependency. 

In theory, It «1g*** t>e desirable to provide various employment and 
training services to M welfare recipients (except for those exempt for 
reasons such as disability, care of young children, etc.). In practice, 
howver, the available resources are not likely to be enough to provide 
such services to everyone. Consequently, careful choices will need to be 
made. 

In this vein, it Is Important to apply what has been learned to date 
from evaluations of state programs. One of the most Important lessons at 
this point Is that greater efforts need to be made to avoid "creaming" 
(concentrating services on the most employable persons) and more emphasis 
placed on reaching those with greater barriers to employment. 

One shortcoming of many past employment ana training efforts has been 
a tendency to provide training and other job-related services to those who 
have the least serious barriers to employment and are most likely to find 
Jobs on their own regardless of whether services are Provided. While this 
enables program managers to claim a larger number of "Job placements," It 
Is generally not the best use of public resources. 

One of the key findings of the MDRC research Is that work-and-wel fare 
programs seem to be most cost-effective with those recipients vho have 
greater barriers to employment. These Individuals tend to stay on welfare 
longer and require a disproportionate share of public assistance funds. 
Consequently, helping these persons leave public assistance rolls has more 
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of an lipict on public assistance costs and on reducing long-term 
dependency than providing job-related services to those who will find their 
own way off welfare after a relatively short period on the rolls. 

This distinction Is made even more significant by data on the dynamics 
of welfare receipt. Of those families who ever go on welfare, half leave 
the rolls within two years and only one-sixth stay on the ro^ls 
consecutively for eight years or longer. Yet at any single point In time, 
more than half of those on the rolls are long-term recipients, and these 
families account for more than half of AFDC benefit costs.* 

These statistics, along with MDRC findlnqs of greater 
cost-effectiveness for those with more serious employment barriers, 
underscore the need to allocate work-and-welfare resources prudently. It 
would seem Inadvisable to spread large portions of the available resources 
over the mass of short-term recipients who will leave AFDC rather quickly 
anyway, who do not have as great barriers to self-sufficiency, and who 
account for a minority of total program costs. Doing so runs the risk of 
leaving Insufficient resources available for those longer-term recipients 
(and thoso categories of recipients most Mkely to become long-termers) who 
have greater barriers to employment and are likely to need more Intensive 
(and, generally, more expensive) services to overcome these barriers. As a 
result, ensuring that sufficient resources are targeted on those who have 



♦Some of those wr AFDC -oils later go back on welfare. In most of 

these cases, a fo jves welfare and achieves a measure of 

self-sufficiency, t,. ,nen moves back to welfare after a separation, 
divorce, or earnings decline. David Ellwood has examined the total amount 
of time a family spends on AFDC, Including circumstances In wnlch a 
family's time on the rolls consists of more than one spell on the program. 
He has found that half of those who ever receive AFDC will receive It for 
four years or less, but that 2^ percent will eventually u:e It for ten or 
more years. Of those on AFDC at any period in time, close to 60 percent 
will receive welfare for at least 10 years. 
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greiter birrlers to eiiip1o>Tiient and may need more Intensive treatments makes 
sense from both a fiscal and a human standpoint* 

Indeed, it Is possible that some of the less Intensive employment and 
training strategies may turn out to have primarily short-term effects while 
the Impacts of some of the more Intensive programs may grow over time, 
(although data to reach a conclusion on this matter are not currently 
available). Less intensive programs such as unassisted Job search, for 
example, may have impacts that are largely !(hort-11ved, with the programs 
speeding up job-finding, but not having as significant an effect on the 
overall number of people who eventually find jobs. If this turns out to be 
the case. It may suggest that such programs have relatively little Impact 
on long-term dependency, although there will still be the positive effects 
of helping some recipients find jobs faster or find jobs paying somewhat 
better wages. 

TMs Issue Is especially significant; despite a general consensus that 
states should be given broad flexibility In designing work-and-welfare 
programs, the fact Is that federal legislation In this area is likely to 
Include some sort of performance standards. Such standards are likely to 
exert a strong Influence on state decisions regarding what types of work 
and training programs to run. The decisions made regarding the nature of 
the federal st'ndards can thus enhance or detract from the quality of state 
efforts . 

As a result, the legislation needs to be designed with great care. 
Standards Dased solely or primarily on the numbers or percentages of 
recipients enrolled In work-and-welfare progrars or on the number who go 
through these programs and then find Jobs — can result 1n misdirected 
Incentives to spread services too thin and to engage In creaming. Such 
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stindirds ire likely to take what are modest, though Important, gains from 
these programs and make the gains still smaller. 

Provisions affecting the types of work-ard-welfare activities that can 
be supported xHh federal funds are also of considerable Importance, For 
example, there Is growing evidence that deficits In basic skills on the 
part of many low Income individuals are directly linked to Increased 
welfare dependency, higher rates of unemployment, teen-age pregnancy, 
school dropout, and crime. Mfny AFDC recipients have such low levels of 
education and basic skills that they may have more difficulty finding jobs. 
In keeping jobs for extended periods of time when they do find them, and In 
progressing beyond entry level jobs paying sub-poverty level wages. 
Building basic skills components Into work-and-welfare programs may be 
especially Important for some of those with the most serious employment 
barriers. 

III. OTHER KEY ISSUES: THE WORKING POOR 

Another critical area where consensus has been growing 1s the need to 
alter the thrust of public policies toward the working puCJ-. If one of 
our principal goals 1s to help more of the poor become self-sufficient and 
work their way out of poverty, then Incentives and disincentives placed In 
the path of the working poor take on added significance. If public policy 
has the effect of making harsher the economic cond1t1cns faced by the 
working poor and of further impoverishing this group, then work may come to 
seem less attractive as a "way out" to the non-working poor and especially 
to those In what is popular called the "underclass." 

Unfortunately, the number of Americans who work but are still poor has 
burgeoned 1n recent years. The number of prime working age Individuals who 
work full-time full-year but are still below the poverty line has grown 
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■ore than 50% since 1978. There are approximately 2.5 million poor 
children who live In a family where a wage-earner works full -time 
year-round. The proportion of the poverty population that works during the 
year Is now at an all time high. 

The circumstances of the working poor thus demand renewed attention. 
Too often a parent faces a choice between a minimum wage or other low wage 
Job that provides no health care or child care benefits and public 
assistance benefits which bring Medicaid coverage along with them. For 
•any parents, Including respons1b> parents genuinely concerned about their 
children, this choice Is not always easy. 

The Congress and the President last year took an Important step to 
ease the burdens of the working poor when they passed the tax reform bill. 
But while the tax reform blK removed working poor families from the 
federal Income tax rolls, It did not address such problems as wages that 
leave families far below the poverty line (and below welfare benefit 
levels as well, where large families are concerned) and the lack of health 
care coverage or affordable child care services for many of these families. 
As a result, a strategy that emphasizes child support and work — rather 
than welfare should include, as a critical third component, steps to 
better the lot of working poor families. I would specifically recommend 
consideration of the following measures. 



For a family of two today, full-time year-round work at the minimum 
wage will almost lift the family to the poverty line. But for a family of 
three with a full-time minimum wage worker, earnings fall more than $2,000 
below the poverty line. For a family of four, the gap exceeds $4,000. 



Adjust the EITC by Family Size 
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The poverty line Is adjusted for family size, as It should be. 
Welfare benefits are adjusted for family size as well. Effectively, the 
child support assurance payments In Wisconsin also are adjusted, because 
they are based on the number of children In a family. But wages are not 
adjusted by family size. As a result, trying to move families from welfare 
or child support assurance payments to employment creates a serious problem 
for large families. They may be far worse off if they work at a low wage 
job, and their children may be pushed deeper Into poverty. 

This differential treatment of large and small families Is compounded 
by the federal tax code, even after tax reform. For small families with 
earnings at the poverty line, the tax reform bill eliminates their Income 
tax burden and offsets most of their social security tax buroen. But for 
large families with earnings at the poverty line, very little of the 
payroll tax burden Is offset. 

The reason for the differential tax treatment of large and small 
families Is simple: It Is primarily due to the lack of a family size 
adjustment In the earned Income tax credit (CITC). Adding such a feature 
to the EITC would. In my view, be one of the most beneficial things 
Congress could do In encouraging work and self-sufficiency. It would have 
the following effects: 

• It would bring working poor families with several children somewhat 
closer to the poverty line. 

• It would reduce (or possibly eliminate) the problem of having 
welfare or child support assurance benefits be more remunerative 
than working for larger families. 

• It would provide for more equal tax treatment of larger and 
smaller families with children. 

I would note that the concept of adjusting the EITC by family size Is 

an area where a rather exfaordinary consensus Is now developing. Among 
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those who have expressed support In recent months for such an approach are: 
the White House. In Its task force report on families, authored by new 
White House chief domestic policy aide Gary Bauer; the Heritage Foundation; 
AEI tax expert Eugene Steuerle, the director of tax analysis at the 
Treasur> Oepartaiefit during much of the tax reform debate; Robert Relschauer 
of the Brookings Institution; the Children's Defense Fund; the Social 
Policy Task Force of the House Democratic Caucus; and several of the recent 
welfare reform task force repcrts. 

I would hope that Congress gives serious consideration to such an 
approach. 

I would also mention one other area where a change regarding the EITC 
would be beneficial — Its current treatment In the AFDC program. 

At present, AFDC benefits are reduced one dollar for each dollar a 
family receives In the earned Income tax credit* The credit thus has no 
value for AFDC families, and Its Intended work Incentive effects are lost. 
The EITC Is designed to offset some of the Social Security payroll tax 
burden for low Income working families with cnlldren. But working AFDC 
recipients are the one group of working poor families In the country t^ho 
are effectively denied the EITC and provided no offset for payroll tares. 

Moreover, since AFDC benefits are reduced a dollar fcr each dollar ^n 
earnings as well (after the fourth month on a job), the net effect can be 
to Impose an effective marginal tax rate of more than 100 percent on AFDC 
mothers who work. For each additional dollar they earn, their welfare 
benefits drop a dollar — while their payroll taxes increase without any 
EITC to fffset them. The result can be a net loss in income as earnings 
rise. 
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To the extent that AFDC or some other form of benefits 1s retained for 
working poor families. It Is Important to disregard the EITC when 
determining benefit levels. In the case of AFDC, such an action would 
bring the marginal tax rate below 100 percent. It would also Increase the 
Income gains realized by working, thereby maHing AFDC mothers who work 
somewhat better off than those who do not. 



As the Chairman has noted, another key area Is health care coverage 
for working poor children. I was heartened to hear the Chairman observe 
last month that If states do not utilize options to extend Medicaid to the 
working poor. Congress may need to consider mandating It. 

Two modest Initial steps the Congress could take now would be to ease 
the transition to work by continuing Medicaid coverage for a period such as 
a year or two for AFDC mothers who leave welfare rolls (or leave a child 
support assurance program If It replaces AFDC) to take a job that does not 
provide hei»lth care coverage. A similar Medicaid extension could be 
explored for families leaving AFDC or a child support assurance program due 
to Increased receipt of child support payments, so that Identification of 
an absent father or collection of Increased child support does not penalize 
a mother and her children through loss of health care coverage.* 

In addition, provisions enacted In 1984 to Improve access of poor 
children to Medicaid appear to need some modification. These provisions 
extended Medicaid coverage to young children In two-parent families that 



♦There currently Is an extension of Medicaid In these circumstances, but It 
lasts only four months. 



Health Care 
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have Incomes below their state's AFDC Income limits, but that are 
Ineligible for AFDC either because their state bars two-parent families 
from receiving It or because the father works and Is not considered 
"unemployed. The 1984 provisions extended Medicaid coverage to poor 
children In such families born after October 1, 1983, until the children 
reach age five. While this was an Important expansion of Medicaid 
coverage. It means that on October 1, 1988, when these children begin 
reaching their fifth birthdays, they will start being terminated from 
health care coverage. 

There Is no similar termination of Medicaid coverage at age five for 
children In AFDC families. The cut-off at age five effectively 
discriminates against two-parent families, particularly those two-parent 
families who work but are still quite poor. To remove this bias against 
two-parent families and to encourage work — and also to assure adequate 
health care coverage for poor children In these families — consideration 
should be given to phasing In an extension of Medicaid coverage for these 
children so that they are not cut adrift at age five. 

Finally, as the Chairman has also noted, child care dvallablllty will 
need to be addressed. One approach might be to ease the transition from 
welfare to work by providing access to day care, at fees based on the 
family's ability to pay, for a specified period of time after a mother who 
has been receiving AFDC (or child support assurance payments) begins 
emploj^nt. The Committee may also wish to consider some leval of Increase 
in funding levels for the Social Services Block Grant, the principal 
federal program supporting day care for low Income working mothers. 
Funding for this program was reduced in 1981 and has failed since then to 
keep pace with inflation. In real terms, federal funding for this program 
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has fillen 50 percent over the past ten years while the number of lour 
Income mothers In the work force has swelled. 

IV, FINANCING THESE CHANGES 

To the extent that child support collections are Increased and 
recipients are moved Into Jobs (especially those who would otherwise become 
long-term recipients), costs can be controlled. Still, It Is likely that 
additional costs will be entailed. 

As Senator Domenlcl noted In a speech to the Tax Foundation In 
December, the existence of an unhealthy budget deficit need not deter us 
from finding new resources to address critical unmet needs. On the 
contrary. Senator Domenlcl spoke of the Importance of finding the resources 
to meet such needs by reducing spending in other, less critical budget 
areas. (Such an approach was essentially followed last year, when a modest 
"Children's Initiative" to broaden Medicaid and expand programs for poor 
children such as Head Start, WIC, and compensatory education was Included 
In both the House and Senate budget resolutions, with Its costs more than 
offset by the termination of General Revenue Sharing and reductions In 
programs such as Urban Development Action Grants.) 

I find It of Interest that In his speech. Senator Domenlcl Identified 
the Issues we are discussing today as among the mostycrltlcal of our 
nation's unmet need^. He spoke of "national need^hat are for me, as Just 
one Senator, compelling and deserve new resources" and Identified "welfare" 
as one of these prime needs. He talked of a J^tlon that Is not adequately 
meeting "Its social and moral responsibility In new problem areas," stating 
that "most pressing In my mind. Is the seamless web of poverty, 
homelessness, hunger, and mental Illness." 
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I would hope that what appears to be an emerging consensus In several 
areas of welfare reform Is matched by a new consensus among conservatives 
and liberals. Democrats and Republicans, that we need to follow Senator 
Domenlcl's call to find the new resources that will be needed to address 
unacceptable levels of poverty among chllren, ard to make reductions In 
less critical areas to help finance the necessary Initiatives. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID UEDERMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Mr. Ukdsrican. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. I hope that anybody isn't ashamed of the 
word "welfiaro.'' The Cknutitution of the United States which was 
drafted 200 jrears ago said, in effect, We are forming this organiza- 
tion provide for the common defense and promote the general 
welfim. It's right there in the first line of the Constitution. I 
don't know where it got to be a bad name. 

Mr. LnEDBMAN. It is not a dirty word, right? 

Well, I really appreciate the opportunity to be here. Bob is a 
tough act to follow. 

I just wanted to say a word about the Child Welfare League. As 
you pointed out, we were created in 1920 as a result of t£e first 
White House Conference on Dependent Children, it was called, 
called by Teddy Roosevelt. 
, Senator Moynihan. That was 1909. 

Mr. LiiDDtiiAN. Ri^t. And it took 11 years for folks to get to- 
gether to create a Child Welfare League, which then happened in 
1920. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, so you date, really, to the first White 
House Conference on Dependent Children? 
Mr. Lbdirican. Ri^t. 

Two nuQor recommendations: one was the Child Welfare League, 
and the other was the Children's Bureau, the creation of the Qiil- 
dren's Bureau. 

The League is an association of 450 member agencies, both public 
and private, throu^out the United States and Canada. We have 
about 40 member agencies, as you well know, in the great State of 
New York, many of them that you know personally. 

I guess first I want to talk about the fact that AFDC is the mayxr 
children's program in the United States, and we need to recognize 
thai it is the major children's program. Because it is, what you are 
doin^ in your efforts to really bring this debate to center-stage is so 
crucial, because there isn't anything we can do to help children in 
this country that is more important than improving the AFDC pro- 
gram. 

I don't need to quote all of poverty statistics relating to children 
in this country, because you know them better than anyone in the 
United States. I quote you, as do manjr people in this room, as it 
relates to the impact of poverty upon children. 

I think my time would be better served by pointing out what I 
think are the essential principles of any attempt to restructure the 
AFDC program, reform it, improve it, whatever we want to call it. 
And let me speak to those. 

First and most important is that the program continue to be an 
entitlement program, and that we do nothing to change that basic 
fact. Even if^ states want to do demo programs or if any among us 
wants to try demo programs, that the entitlement nature of the 
progrem not be changed. 

Senator Moynihan. That it remain Title IV of the Social Securi- 
ty Act? 

Mr. LiKDERMAN. Right. Correct. 
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Second, that the housing needs of this program, that the housing 
needs of the recipients— of the children, and of the families— be 
considered as an integral part of any welfare-reform efforts. Some- 
times we forgdt the place of Y jsing in this whole debate, and let 
me just talk to it for a minute. 

One-third of the homeless people in the United States are women 
and children. They now represent about one-third of the homeless 
people. And by even the most consei vative estimates, if you use the 
HUD ebtimates which are the most conservative by everyone's defi- 
nition, you are still talking about over 100,000 women and children 
who are now homeless. 

The reasons they are homeless are twofold. One, they don't have 
enough mone^ to afford housing; and, two, there isn't enough af- 
fordable houmng available for these folks. So, you can't look at the 
reform of AFDC or the improvement of the ATOC program without 
looking at the housing piece. 

New York State I thmk is the only state that separates the shel- 
ter allowance from the basic grants. ley have a basic grant provi- 
sion, and then they have a shelter allowance in addUion to the 
basic grant. 

The shelter allowance in New York State is less than $300 a 
moi h. I think it is about $270 a month for a family of four. For 
»>270 a month you can't get a bathroom in Nev York State. You 
cant get anything in New York for $270 a r rXh, maybe save 
some of the rural areas of the state. In New ^ .ik City, a single- 
room occupancy apartment is $300, and that ^a not an apartment, 
^ ^ with a bed and a dresser and chair. And that is 
$300 a month, for that. 

So, clearly, when we look at the ability of folks on AFDC to 
manage, if you look at all of the other states where the housing 
part of the grant is included in the basic grant, and the cost of 
housing is astronomical all over the country— in Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles— in every major urban area, how can folks possibly 
mana£;e with the grant that they are currently getting and pay for 
their housing costs? 

So I think it is really crucial, as we look at this issue, that we 
begin to look at the housing piece as an integral part of the whole 
pr^aL 

Tnird, thai, .he participation by the parents or care givers in any 
work-related activity be on a voluntary basis. I want to stress the 
voluntary nature of this principle. 

I can't tell you how many welfare families I have known in the 
25 years I have been in this business, but it is a lot, and we are 
ta ing in the hundreds, if not thousands. It would be hard for me 
to think of any of these folks who are able and capable of working 
who would not want to work if given the opportunity, and given a 
chance at o decent Job, a decent training program, at a decent edu- 
cation, at a decent job. And if they had the support services, if they 
have the social servit . if they have the daycare, if they have the 
other support services, they would leap to the chance of improving 
the quality of thei-^ own life. 

I must say that there is a whole trend in this country towards 
the mandatonr work provision. And I understand. I appreciate that 
people of good will can differ on this issue. But I must say. Senator, 
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from my own experience* that I think the mandatory provision is 
not going to accomplish what anybody thinks it is going to accom- 
plish. I tibink, and everv study has shown it, and from the numbers 
that Bob has just cited, the MDRC studies, what we nee^ 'ii good 
solid work and training opportunities and educational upix>rtum- 
ties, sc that folks can take a shot at a better life and indmd have 
an opportunity to improve the quality of their own life. 

Fourth, the participation by paints or car^vers in any work- 
related activities, that they be paid the minimum wage, and that 
the minimum wage be indexed for inflation; so that, if the head of 
a househdd works 40 hours a week, th^ will at least bring in an 
amount of money that is equivalent to the poverty level in this 
country, and they at least can have that much money to raise the 
children in the family. 

And that a mandatory minimum federal AFDC benefit level be 

! provided by a federally-defined methodology for determining the 
iemuly adequacy level, and that any new provisions apply uniform- 
ly across the nation. I think it is important that we have a federal 
> nnimum level and, whatever you do and whatever legislation gets 
written, that it move in the direction of establishing a federal mini- 
mum level, which I think was the intent when the original Serial 
Security Act was written. 

My guess wcmld be that if folks, then, had their druthers, if they 
could have got it throu^, th^ might have created one i^ystem in- 
stead of two nrstems. We created a two-trunk system, with the 
whole work ethic being part of the Social Security System, and 
then everybody else was part cf income-maintenance of one sort or 
another. 

Senator Moynihan. I wish someone would get that history. How 
about you? You were there. 

Mr. LiXDXRMAN. Well, no, I wasn't. 

Senator Moynihan. But the Child Welfare League was. 

Mr. LiSDKRifAN. I did have a discussion with Speaker McCormick 
on that subject, and I asked him why thc^ didn't go the whole wav. 
I am giving you part of his answer, which was that they politically 
they couldn't, they couldn't get the vote; but there were tliose then 
who felt that they should have gone the whole wav and created one 
fed ^ral ^stem instead of this hybrid system that we currently 
have. It IS probably time to move in that direction and see if we 
can do it today. 

Senator Moynihan. I couldn't get the votea to include agricultur- 
al workers in the Social Security benefits at all. If you worked on a 
farm, you got nothing. 

Mr. LuDKBMAN. It didn't count. 

Setiator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mr. Ludkriian. I would mention two other principles, and then 
s top . One is that two-parent families in all states be eligible for 
AFlX?. Tliere are still 25 states in the United States where that is 
not the case. 

And lastly, I would reiterate a point made by the person repre- 
senting the Catholic Conference, and he stated it well, that minor 
teen mothers' eligibility should be considered separate and apart 
from that of their parents. A statistic that we need to put on the 
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table is that 80 percent of the teen mothers in the United States 
are living at home. 
Senator Moynihan. They are? 

Mr. Lkderman. Yes. But what happens, though, if they do live 
at home— and that might be the best plan for them, at least in the 
short term, and it probably is impossible for them to do anything 
but live at home, given the housing costs and given the AFDC rules 
at this point— but if th^ live at home, their parents' income is the 
determining factor in their eligibility. And many of them are not 
eligible for Medicaid or for other kinds of benefits that they need 
because, when you include the parents' income, their eligibility is 
affected and there might be too much money in that family. Even 
though it is not a lot of aiuuey, it might be too much money and 
prevents them from being eligible for Medicaid. 

Senator Moynihan. Is an eamed-income tax credit better? Do 
you war t to join with the Heritage Foundation? 

Mr. LoEDKRiiAN. I am not sure I support that. I think Bob's point 
on the eamed-income tax credits seems to midce sense. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. Tlie great problem with our wage 
system is that we have not found a way, except in the income tax, 
to provide some sensitivity to family size. 

Thank you very much, sir. You raise important points, as I said, 
and we wiU get back to them. The idea of trying to find an apart- 
ment for $275 a day in New York City is a little bit daunting, 
much less a month. And so, the next thing you know, you are in a 
hotel room paid for by the city. Since you can't find a place for 
$275 a month, they are in fact paying maybe $75 a day. 

Mr. LiKDKRMAN. Correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, Ms. Harris. 

We welcome the President of the National Association of Social 
Workers. Just tell us a little bit about yourself. 

Ms. Harris. I came all the way from Columbia, Maryland. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, with even half an inch of snow on the 
ground that is a daunting feat. 

We welcome you as Piisident of the people who have their hands 
on this problem. 

[Mr. Liederman's written tertimony follows:] 
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CWL# PRINCIPLES OF WELFARE REFORM 

^^^^ present welfare system must be designed to 
assure the dignity, e«poMennent» and self-sufficiency of famnies; and 
ojrtlclpants nust be fully Involved In the decision m.^'.ng to establish 
tl»e1r education. Job training and job placement goals. 

All prograas should further assure: 

1. That children ^iw are deprived of adequate parental support 
because their fathers and/or nothers are absent from home. 
Incapacitated, deceased, underemployed, or unemployed shall 
continue to be entitled to cash assistance under Aid to Families 
with Dependent CMidren along with their primary caregiver; 

2. That eligible children and caregiver parents, especially 
pregnant women, are assured the provision of needed health care; 

3. That housing needs be considered as an integral part of any 
»<elfare reform effort. 

4. That participation by pa,-ents or caregivers In any work-related 
activity be on a voluntary basis; 

5. That any work-related program include the provision of: 

a. Individual needs and skills assessment; 

b. training and education. Including high school, high school 
equivalency, and vocational training; 

c. social services. Including Job counseling and placement; 

d. quality jevelopmental day care services; 

e. Job related transportation assistance; 

6. That recipients of assistance are made aware of the opportunities and 
benefits of education. Job training, and employment through effectvie 
outreach activities; 

7. That participation by parents or caregivers In any work-related 
activities be remunerated at no less than minimum wage; 

8. Th^t the mlnlmtmi wage be raised Indexed for Inflation In order to 
assure that ar^y head of household working a full time, 40 
hour-per-week Job can support a family at at leas t the poverty level ; 

9. That a mandatory minimum Federal AFDC benefit level is provided by a 
Federally defined methodology for determining family adequacy levels; 

10. That any new provisions apply uniformly across the nation; and, 

11. That combinations of itate and Federal assistance when conblned with 
Individual family Incomes, should be sufficient to allow each 
recipient family to be at least 1001 of the poverty level. 
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Nr. Chalraan and Meabers of the Subcoinrittee, ny nane is David LlederiMn, 
and I m Executive Dl-^tor of the Child Welfare League of Anerlca. On behalf 
of the children and their fanlHes that our nefiber agencies serve, I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to testify this noming at>out designing a more 
perfect social security systea for all our nation's children. 

As you know, the Child Welfare League of Aaerica (CULA) Is an association 
of sow 450 leading child and fanlly service agencies In the United states and 
Canada, with an additional 1200 affiliates In 27 Sute associations. We are 
the only privately supported organization In North America solfy dedicated to 
abused, neglected, and deprived children. Our Mabershlp Includes private 
volunury, public, religious and nonsectarlan agencies. As an example, anong 
our aewbers are the New York State Departiient of Social Services, the Kansas 
Children's Service League and the Methodist Children's Hone of Waco, Texas. 

As the Romans caiie to bury Caesar, It seems that, more and more, when we 
t <ne together to to discuss welfare, we come to bury the AFDC program 
certainly not to praise It. Host seem to agree that It Is Inadequate and 
outmoded. Kany say It has Called and. If Its primary purpose Is seen to have 
been the transition of mothers back Into the work force. It surely has. If we 
seriously think It should have, by Itself, ended poverty In this country. It \ 
has llkelwlse failed. In any case, nost of us seem to agree that we have a 
very sick patient and many are proposing reforms of varying degrees, ranging 
from Band-Aids to surgery. Some would pass the patient around to each State 
and let them Individually "demonstrate" their respective home remedies. Some 
would like to replace the patient altogether. 
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In discussing alternatives this morning, there are two points I would like 
to Make above others. First, AFDC should not be held solely responsible for 
poverty In this country. «e Invest far too little to heep the blatie for all 
sxletal Ills upon the back of this one program. Uhen It comes to AFOC, 
dependent children are Its business. The goal of Aid for FanlMes with 
Dependent Children Is the same as that of ^y organization: to keep families 
together and children In their own homes with adequate care, safe conditions, 
and adequate supervision. Our judgements, then, concerning the relative 
merits of various plans to reform or replace welfare n^ed to focus primarily. 
If not exclusively, on their Implications for dependent children. 

Secondly, ff you will tolerate my use of the doctor/patient methaphor a 
bit longer, as we collectively consider various strategies of reform or 
replacement, our aim should mirror that goal contained In the Hippocratic oath 

— first and foremost DO NO HARM. Some proposals to reform or replace welfare 
could very well leave poor children with even less hope than they have now. 

It Is easy to "dump" on AFDC, but perhaps It Is not AFDC that has failed 
us, but rather we, as a nation, who have failed It and the children It 
'erves. Certainly AFDC Is Inadequate, but It Is Inadequate because we, as a 
nation, have failed to Invest amounts sufficient even to keep up with 
Inflation. Ue begin by giving poor children only about half of what the 
Agriculture Department conservatively estimates Is necessary for subsistence 

— In some States soaiewhat more. In others, decidedly less. Then, year after 
year, we refuse to provide even cost-of-living adjustments to that bare amount. 
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As you, yourself, hive repettedly pointed out. Mr. Chalnun. benefit 
levels hive deterlonted greitiy, particularly over the last 10 yeirs. While 
we have indexed benefits for the old, the veterin, the rillroid retiree, the 
disibled, ind the civil servint, we *»ave failed to do so for dependent 
children. As the President proposes to protect the 3000 highest paid public 
officials In this country frow the ravages of Inflation, we continue to do 
intle for our 12 •llllori aost vulnerable children. 

We, as a nation, have allowed the buying power of dependent children's 
benefits to decline by a third over the past ten years. Perhaps we Insist on 
keeping the benefits for poor children low In order to punish their parents 
for being unemployed, but It Is ultlnately the children who suffer. We give 
dependent children half of what they need to survive, allow those benefits to 
decline by a third, and then blaae AFDC because those children are unable to 
oull theinelves out of poverty. It night be a hugh success, as far as 
dependent children are concerned. If only adequately supported. 

Certainly AFDC Is outMOded. Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out is recently 
as last week, of the some 12 million poor children In this nation, 5 million 
get nothing. But Is this a nvstery? Are not those really the children of the 
working poor who live In those states who choose to set their ellglbllty 
levels so high as to exclude them from participation? 

We accuse those on welfare of being lazy and Idle, but what Incentive do 
we give them to work when a nan or woman can work at minimum wage, 40 
hours-a-week, 52 weeks-a-year, never missing a day, and still oe unable to 
support a family of three at the poverty level? Using Labor Department 
definitions of fjll year employment, three of every one hundred poor children 
in this country come from households where two parents work full-time. 
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¥rm the Congressional Research Service study. Children In Poverty , we 
know that the fastest growing proportion of children falling Into poverty In 
the 1980*s COM fro« two-parent fanllles where one parent works full-time the 
year around. Another 25 percent of this nation's chfldren living In 
two-parent families would have been In povertyff the family's only IncoHie was 
the father's wages. 

If as a nation, really want to get people, and especially children, 
off the welfare rolls, AFDC should be reformed and the minimum wage should be 
Indexed for Inflation guarenteeing a subsistence lifestyle to families with a 
full-time worker. By refusing to raise the minimum wage and Index It to 
Inflation, perhaps It Is really this nation that falls to pay child support. 

In our efforts to reform or replace welfare, we must be sure that. In the 
end, our efforts do not leave dependent children more vulnerable than when we 
began. Our first consideration must be to DO NO HARM. What principles can we 
follow? 

First, any effort to reform or replace AFDC should consider housing . 
Perhaps the most startling faces of childhood poverty looming on our horizon 
are the faces of homeless children. Joseph P. Riley, President of the U. s. 
Conference of Mayors, recently estimated that almost a third of the homeless 
are women and children. Approximately one- fourth of those families have at 
least one parent working full- or part-time but earning insufficient wages to 
cover the family's minimun needs of food and shelter. 
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In attaipting to neet the needs of the hnnieless, we must be careful not to 
"InstltutloniHze the syiipton" by only providing a national system of 
temporary shelters. Ue iwst addre»s the need for adequate and affordable 
housing, Mr. Chairman, as you have noted, concerning the problems with AFOC, 
there is Indeed a tendency for that very small percentage of long-tem welfare 
recipients, less than 10 percent, to be separated Into "welfare 
nelghbortjoods." These neighborhoods are encountered in every area of the land 
and oust be confronted with aggressive action. A plan to replace welfare 
which does not Include a consideration of the housing needs of those 
previously assisted Is perhaps best left undone. 

Any plan to reform or replace AFOC should assure that chlldre i who are 
deprived of adequate pa-ental support because their fathers and/or mothers a • 
absent from home. Incapacitated, deceased, underemployed, or unemployed 
continue to be entitled to assistance , along with their primary care giver. 
Otii*rw1se it win do more harm than good. 

Replacing an "enti til erne nt^ program with a "block grant" for poor children 
may be popular with an Administration bent on reducing social spending, but it 
will neglect dependent children. If assisting the poor is politically 
unpalatable, indexing a categorical block grant for inflation will be no more 
popular than Indexing individual benefits. IrUead, however, of a child's 
benefit deteriorating over time under AFOC, under a fixed blocl: grant, we 
might expect some needy children to be cut off entirely, as inflation takes 
its toll. 
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Ary proposal to refom or replace AFDC should assure that eligible 
children and caregiver parents, especially pregnant women, are provided 
<yia11ty health care. Premature births, low-blrthwelght babies, and untreated 
early childhood diseases have high economic and human costs. Proposals which 
redute or termlnlate health Ci;verage win do serious harm. 

Any proposal to reform or replace AFDC should assui^e voluntary 
participation by parents or caregivers In any welfare work-related activity. 
In the first place, most parents and caregivers receiving assistance will 
welcome job opportunities, it Is not laziness which causes Idleness but, 
rather, a shortage of jobs which pay a (iecent wage. Moreover, any attempt to 
force work will likely be unsuccessful and will. In the end, punish the 
children of those few parents who, for whatever reason, refuse to 
participate. While It Is true that many middle-class families have two 
workers and that many single parents work as well, this change has resulted 
more from economic necessity than from any consideration of the best interest 
of the child, outside of the economic sphere. 

Any program to reform or replace AFDC should Include work opportunities . 
These opportunities should Include a full range of services. Including 
Individual needs and skills assessment ; training and education . Including high 
school, high school equivalency, and vocational training; social services . 
Including job counseling and placement; quality developmental day care 
services; and job-related transportation assistance . 
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Much else Is also required. Participants In work-related opportunltes 
should be paid at least winlmum wage and If we really want to reform the 
circumstances of welfare, we must eventually ;,onfront the need to raise the 
minimum wage and Index It for Inflation sufficient that any head of household 
working full-time can support a family at at least the poverty level. A 
minimum wage of $5.30 an hour would allow one wage earner, who works 
full-time, to support a family of four at that level, which amounts to about 
$11,000 a year. Of all suggestions for reform, this Is the one that Is truly 
"revenue neutral" Insofar as Federal Government funds are concerned. 

A mandatory mimlmum Federal AFDC benefit level should be provided, as 
determined by a Federally-defined formula for levels of family adequacy. Any 
new provisions should apply uniformly across the nation. The needs of 
dependent children should not be left to State and local experimentation and 
combinations of State and Federal assistance, when added to Individual 
Incomes, should be sufficient to allow recipient families to exist at at least 
a level of adequacy. 

Mr. Chairman, none of these guidelines for refonning or replacing welfare, 
except for that of raising the minimum wage, will be revenue neutral. Those 
proposals aiming to somehow fold together existing programs for poor children 
to arrive at some new ellxer are unrealistic. They may succeed In making the 
welfare system look more modern; perhaps It will no longer be "outmoded." But 
It will still be Inadequate; perhaps more so. Someone must pay for welfare 
reform. He must either raise revenues, borrow the money, or r<;pr1or1t1ze 
existing spending. 
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But 1*0 will pay? Those who suggest that we km existing poverty 
prograns t3 create a new one are ultimately answering that It Is the p<.or 
themselves who niust pay for welfare reform. The poor cannot afford It and may 
!»e left more at risk. Unless we, as a nation, want to Improve the plight of 
dependent chldren enough to pay for It by raising taxes or reducing military 
expenditures, AFDC may best be left alone for the present, to wait ar^d hope 
for a wiser generation. 



Ultimately, we «mjst end our prejudice toward the poor In this country. 
The stigma attached to the poor makes progress In welfare reform politically 
difficult. But we must not let political difflculltles dictate aft expedient 
course If It Is not the appropriate course, especially where dependent 
children are concerned. They have no choice. 

We must begin to recognize these children as our chlldrer. As a nation, 
we must begin to think of programs like AFDC, not pejoratively as programs for 
"them," but rather as programs for "us." This is more the case than we may 
find comfortable to believe^ since today most Americans aid their children are 
only a paycheck, an IMness, or a spouse away from poverty. 

Mr» Chairman, as I know you will recognize, "The future of a society may 
be forecast by hjw It cares for Its young." Thank yru for your continued 
leadership In attempting to strengthen this nation*' future. 
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STATEMENT OF DOROTHY V. HARRIS, ACSW, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCUTION OF SOCIAL ./ORKERS 

Ms. Harris. Thank you very much, I Ir. Chairman. 

For the record, let me say t^iat the National Association of Social 
Workers is the largest professional association of social workers in 
the world. Our oiganization represents the views and interests of 
over 100,000 social workers nationwide. 

The social work profession has a longstanding and deeply rooted 
commitment to improving the quality of life for those individuals 
and families who, because of illness, handicap, poverty, or other 
disadvantages, have special needs within our society. I refer to the 
National Association as NASW hereint^r. 

NASW has, over the years, appeared numerous times before Con- 
gress to share its concerns and insights regarding the reform of 
America's welfare system. 

We commend you, Mr. Chairman, on your strong commitment to 
poor children and families over the years. I also want to bring you 
greetings from our 15,000 members in the State of New York who 
are very, very supportive of all of your initiatives in this area, and 
I want to thank you for the opportunity to once again present our 
views. 

There is no question that this country must re-examine and alter 
its approach to addressing the needs of the poor. Poverty has in- 
creased by alarming proportions in recent years, with vulnerable 
populations, including children and minorities, sidfering particular 
disadvantage. We are seeing more and more poor families. And in 
my over 25 years of practice in child welfare and family services, it 
seemB that po t ti^ilies are even poorer than in the past. Aiid 
when you say t«iat, you are not only talking about not having food 
and clothing, but tlie sense of dispair and hopelessness that we see 
in children and families in communities across this country. And 
the gap between rich and poor is growing even wider. 

Poverty exacts a grievous price socially and psychologically as 
well as phjnsically. It is heartening that researchers have begun to 
debunk some of the myths about poverty — for example, that 
women have babies in order to receive public assistance, that once 
people go on welfare they never get off, that people on welfare are 
either bad or laz>, that benefit levels permit luxury lifestyles, and 
so forth. This is not consistent with our experience. 

The difficult question, of course, is precisely how to fashion a 
systeiti which will be sensitive, effective, and viable. 

Many of our members, some who are administrators and some 
who are practitioners, have handson experience with public assist- 
ance programs, employment needs of the poor, and social support 
e^tems. Based on their professional experience, we strongly recom- 
mend that the subcommittee pay particular attention to recom- 
mended improvements in AFDC benefits and to the provision of 
needed social services, both to provide a decent standard '^ving for 
all individuals in this country and to allow for adequate support for 
those unable to become self-sufficient. 

Mr. Chairman, we will not repeat some of the statistics, the stag- 
gering statistics which you have already heard here today. You 
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have a copy of our full testimony. What I would like to do is sum- 
marize the recommendations presented in that testimony. 

Senator Moynihan. All testimony will be in the record in full. 

Ms. Harris. These principles we think must be included in any 
effort at meaningful welfare reform, and there are seven: 

One, in order to promote self-sufficiency for the poor, new wel- 
fare initiatives shoiud provide recipients with options for effective 
work and training programs. In order to be effective, those pro- 
grams should be targeted at providing employment with the follow- 
ing: pay that is adequate to provide the basic human needs; oppor- 
timities for mesu ingful long-term work with career ladder opportu- 
nities rather than make-work; and health insurance for children as 
well as adult family members. 

Two, economic and structural causes of poverty should be ad- 
dressed by establishing a policy of full employment. NASW has a 
long history of advocating for a national economic policy of full em- 
plo}anent, which would guarantee to every American ready and 
qual access to meaningful work. 

We also think that economic and structural causes of poverty 
may be addressed by increasing the current inadequate minimum 
wage, and by eliminating hiring, promotion, and pay practices that 
discriminate against women and minorities. As a start, O;' j^ress 
should pass pay equity l^islation. We need to create incentives for 
employers to provide flexible work hours, maternity leave, child- 
care, job sharing, and adequate sick leave. Specifically, Congress 
should pass famuy and medical leave l^islation. 

Three, we are committed to the premise that all persons are enti- 
tled to a decent standard of living, including benefits which meet 
bas^c needs and prevent physical, emotional, and social deteriora- 
tion. 

A national minimum beneht level ild be established for 
AFDC, and lenefits should be indexed fo flation. 

In a soon to be published 1986 NASVv :arvey of single female 
heads of household, respondents often reported that current AFDC 
benefits were inadequate to meet basic needs. One woman, for ex- 
ample, said, and I quote, "If my parents and :lo8e friends didn't 
help with food, clothing, paper goods, and money on occasion, I 
think my sons and I would be homeless, regardless of AFDC." 

We should refrain from imposHg different or more stringent 
moral standards on poor people tnan on other populations, and 
from making reforms which render the system punitive. 

The workmg poor should also have access to needed programs, 
particularly to Medicaid. It is neithe/ humane nor economically 
sound to punish those who work and are still poor, by providing 
little access to health care. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had experience with a lot of female 
heads of household who are workmg and whose employers are not 
providing health care benefits for their children. Many of these 
women have no option but to nurse little children at home with 
home remedies until they are very sick and have very clear or sig- 
nificant episodes of illness. Then they take them to the emer<?ency 
room. This is neither cost effective, nor is it a good way to have a 
health maintenance plan for children in this country. 
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Number four, we think that welfare reform policies should pro- 
mote family strength and stability by mandating the ABDC unem- 
ployed-parent program for all states. We know that in approxi- 
mately half of the states, eligible families are denied AFDC bene- 
fits because there are two parents in the home. We also think the 
policy should promote family strength by strengthening enforce- 
ment of child support laws and increasing the size of payments, be- 
cause we experience many children living in poverty who are only 
poor because a working parent is not helping to support them. 

Number five, welfare reform must address the basic human 
needs of the whole person and the whole family, and allow individ- 
uals to move toward self-sufficiency through the provision of ade- 
quate social services. 

By this, we are saying adequate child care, access to reliable 
transportation and other services must provided in order for in- 
dividuals to take advantage of work and training programs. 

Outreach, counseling, case management, and other services 
which equip people socially, psychologically, and emotionally to 
succeed in work and training programs must be provided. Tiiese 
services also help prevent school dropouts and teen pr^nancy, 
which so often lead youths into lives of unemployment and pove.'ty. 

Congress should restore funding to the Title XX Sociai Services 
Block Grant which provides the needed social services described 
above, but has been cut drastically in recent years. 

We at NASW would like to bring you specific recommendations 
in this area at a later date, because we are working on those. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Harris. Number six: We think that adequate child care, 
access to reliable transportation, access to health care, and other 
social services must continue well into the employment period to 
help prevent relapses back into dependency. 

Finally, number seven is that we want to urge that welfare ini- 
tiatives not be funded through cuts in other vital social programs. 

We are anxious to work with the subcommittee in fashioning a 
welfare reform proposal which is informed by these guiding princi- 
ples. Later this month we are bringing together a small group of 
experto in our field, experts in our profession, who know and are 
experienced in poverty and in welfare policy, to {iu*ther pu}^ togeth- 
er our experiences and on*- ^ jiowledge in this area The re^jJte will 
be used to inform our ^i>e chapters across the country as they 
enter into the debate at the local level. 

We would like to share t: it report with you, and we would like 
to share our report that is soon to come out on the single female 
heads of household. We hope that you will be able to use those re- 
ports as you continue to look into and to be informed about this 
welfare reform issue. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, thank you very much, Ms. Harris. And 
yes, we do very much want the two reports you are going to have. 

There is one area where we need more information, and that is 
in the area of teenage pregnancy. There are surely people who 
know something, but we have not managed to receive definitive in- 
formation. 
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We have an important phenomenon, which is a decline in the av- 
erage age of menarche. Today, the average age of menarche is 
somewhere around 12.5 years, a good drop of 1 and a half years 
since the turn of the century. I think this may be the largest 
impact technology has had on the human condition, that our chil- 
dren are reaching biological maturity long before ihey attain emo- 
tional maturity. A lO-yea^'-old gave birth in New York City a few 
yecrs ago. This is simply a changed human condition. Do you know 
what I am saying? 

That welfare recipient who said she could not get along without 
her parents' help, I hope she doesn't have the impression that she 
is alone in the world. A very good friend of mine who was an aide 
to President Johnson was saying to me the other ni?ht that the 
rule in their family is that by age 40 you are out of t ie house and 
on your own. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Greenstein. Ready or not. 

Senator Moy?tihan. Mr. Fersh, we welcome you. , think this is 
the first time we have had the Food Research Action Center before 
our committee, and we are very glad to have you. 

Why don't you talk a little about your coalition. 

[Ms. Harris's written testimony follows:] 
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My name is Dorothy Harris, and I am the President of the National 
Association of Social workers (NASW). our organization 
represents the views and interests of over 100,000 social 
worker Sr nationwide. 

The social work profession has a long-standing and deeply-rooted 
ccnmitinent to improving the quality of life for those individuals 
and families who, because of illness, handicap, poverty, or other 
disadvantage, have special needs within our society. NASW has, 
over the years, appeared numerous times before Congress to share 
its concerns and insights regarding the reform of America's 
welfare system. 

We comnend the Chairman and comnittee members on their strong 
commitments to poor children and families, and thank you for the 
opportunity to once again present our views. 

There is no question that this country must re-examine and alter 
its approach to addressing the needs of the poor. Poverty has 
increased by alarming proportions, in recent years, with 
vulnerable populations (including children and minorities) 
suffering particular disadvantage. There are more poor families; 
poor families are poorer than in the past; and the gap between 
rich and poor Is growing ever wider. Poverty exacts a grievous 
price socially and psychologically, as welJ as physically . 
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It is heartening that researchers have begun to deminX some of 
the myths about poverty — that women have babies in order to 
receive public assistance; that once people go on welfare, they 
never get off; that people on welfare are either bad or lazy; 
that benefit levels permit luxury lifefctyles, etc. In fact, many 
segments of the American public have ac)cnowledged the enormity of 
the poverty problem and stand coranitted to remedy it. 

The difficult question, of course, is precisely |^ to fashion a 
system which will be sensitive, effective, and viable Many NASW 
members, some who are administrators or practitioners, have 
first-hand familiarity with F«iblic assistance progr2uns, 
employment needs, and social support systems. Based on their 
professional experience we strongly reccnmend that the 
Subcommittee pay particular attention to reconwended improvements 
in AFDC benefits and to the provision of needed social services 
both to provide a decent standard of living for all individuals 
in this country and to allow for adequate support for those able 
to become self-sufficient. 
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The principles %#e support and will explain here are that welfare 
reform policies should: 

i; Promote self-sufficiency; 

2) Address econcnic and structural causes of poverty; 

3) Assure individuals a decent standard of living in order 
to meet basic needs; 

4) Promote family strength and stability; 

5) Address the needs of the whole person and family by 
giving particular attention to the provision of needed 
social services; 

6) Emphasize transitional, as well as, preventive 
services. 
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Recomnendatlons 



1) First, any approach to welfare reform should prcroote self- 
sufficiency, while respecting each Individual's right to self- 
determination . Social vforkers know, and recent studies nave 
confirmed, that the vast majority of welfare recipients want to 
be employed. According to a sample of low-income persons 
recently interviewed as part of a survey conducted by the 
Coalition on Human Heeds, "welfare programs [are] generally 
viewed as a necessary evil — hated but the oi.^y way to get a 
minimum subsistence.*'^ Work provides a number of benefits to 
individuals, not the least of which xs increased earning 
potential and increased self -esteem. Access to «nployment and 
earned income, then, ought to be the cornerstone of efforts to 
alleviate poverty. It must be recognized, however, that self- 
sufficiency requires more than a job . It requires the kind of 
education, training, and preparation which will render people 
truly «nployable, and it requires opportunities for long-term 
employment in jobs which pay a living wage and provide health 
Insurance for the whole family as well as other essential 
benefits. 



Coalition on Human Needs, "How the Poor Would Remedy 
Poverty, July - Aug. 1986, p. 14. 
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Mandatory work requirements tor welfare recipients face 
considerable obstacles including: dead-end, low-paying joDs could 
result in individuals return co the welfare rolls with less 
motivation to became self-sufficient in the future; day-care and 
other social service needs of the %rarking poor are only beginning 
to be examined and addressed; concerns about the creation of a 
cheap %#ork force are iinanswered and must be addressed. 

While we believe in fostering self-sufficiency, we also believe 
that people have a right to make choices about their lives, their 
families, and their futures. As such, we support voluntary 
participation in %^rk and training programs. The highly 
acclaimed Massachusetts ET Program, for example, does not require 
work but presents opportunities. Given that great numbers of 
people on %#elfare want to work and that work and training 
programs for those who do want to worjc will be complex enough, we 
urge Congress tc pass a welfare reform program that will provide 
a range of voluntary work and training options and incentives 
available to those who chose to make use of them. 

2) Any policy adopted should be broad enough to address 
economic and structural causes of poverty, in addition to 
deficiencies in the welfare system . NASW has a long history of 
advocating for a national economic policy of full ernployinent 
which would guarantee to every Araerican, ready and equal access 
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to meaningful worX.^ Unfortunately, the United Spates has never 
coanitted itself to full employment. Our economic policies hdve 
resulted in whole labo^ ^ajzoro being lost to foreign countries, 
while the bulX of domestic employment has shifted from blue- 
collar to lower paying service -sector jobs. To be effective, 
%#elfare reform must taXe place in a full employment environment. 
Job creation is essential. We ought also to give serious 
consideration to redistributing available employment 
opportunities . While some individuals regularly worX overtime, 
or at more than one job, others are without employment entirely. 
Incentives might be provided to employers to hire new workers for 
those "excess hours." Another strategy, which has been the 
subject of several legislative initiatives, is to reduce the 
length or the standard worX weeX, thus enabling more people to 
share in available employment. 
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NATW Policy Statement of 1964, first from a national 



organization to formally a^^vocate for a full employment 



progreun . 
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In addition, there is no point in providing employment to all 
Americans if it fails to yield a living wage. The miniroum wage , 
which has seen nc change since January 1981, must be increased. 
In today's economy, even if one parent works full time and one 
parent half time, both at minimum wage, they would not earn 
enough to lift their family of four out of poverty.^ 

Equally essential to a full employment economy are efforts to 
eliminate social barriers to meaningful einplovroent such as 
discriminatory hiring, promotion, and pay practices. There has 
been considerable attention , in recent years, to the alarming 
incidence of poverty among female-headed families— the so-calle<: 
"feminization of poverty." This reality — that nearly half of all 
poor persons live in families headed by single women^ — mi*st 
inform our %^lfare policies, and our approach to fostering full 
employment. First, we must comnit ourselves, as a nation, to 
rectifying the gender gap in wages . According to a 1979 study by 



Children's Defense Fund, "The Children's Defense Budget", 
1985, p. 128. 

Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, "Smaller Slices of 
the Pie," Nov. 1985, p. 12. 
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tha United Nations, women comprise two-thirds of the world's work 
force, but reap only one-tenth of the world's pay. And the U. S. 
Department of Labor reported in 1984 that women are paid only 
$0.63 for every dollar earned by men.^ Secon<1, women face an 
inherent economic vulnerability . They are expected, in our 
society, to contribute to their families financial survival, and 
to assume responsibility for childrearing and caregiving. 
Without additional supports, the demands of the latter inevitable 
impinge on the former, rendering many women essentially "on loan" 
to the labor market. The relapse rate of fonale welfare 
recipients who find jobs, only to return to welfare has been 
estimated to be as high as 50%. One strategy would be to create 
incentives for employers to provide flexible work hours ^ 
maternity leave, on-site child care, job sharing^ and adequate 
sick leave for both men and women to care for ailing family 
members. If our objective is to move people from the welfare 
rolls into meaningful, long-term employment — if our objective is 



U. S. Dapiirtn*.ent cf Labor, wo**M?n»^ Bureau. **20 Facts on 
Women Workers," 1984. 
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lasting self -sufficiency^ then the conflict between family and 
%#ork obligations must be taken into account. In acting to 
eliminate social barriers to employment we urge Congress to 
incl\ide passing tvro bills that failed to make it through the 99th 
Congress but will again be considered by the 100th Congress. The 
first addresses Family and Medical Leave and is sponsored by 
Senator Dodd, and the other addresses Pay Equity, and is 
sponsored by Senators Evans and Cranston. Neither go far enough 
in their area (the second is only a study) but nonetheless merit 
your support as important first steps. 

3) All persons are entitled, whether through earned income or 
other sources, to a decent standard of living . Welfare 
proposals, in their effort to encourage labor force 
participation, must not lose sight of that entitlement. We 
should avoid any reforms which would render the system punitive 
in nature — and we should refrain from imposing different or more 
stringent moral standards on poor people thai on other 
populations . 

For those whose earned income is inadequate to lift them out of 
poverty, "entitlement" should be taken to mean access to basic 
needs such as health care . The working poor should, for example, 
have access to Medicaid, and not be punished foz working as many 
now are. 
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A national minimum benefit level should be established for AFDC, 
and benefits should be indexed for inflation. In a soon-to-be 
published 1986 NASW survey of single female heads of households^, 
respondents often reported that current AFDC benefits were 
inadequate to meet basic needs. One woman said, "If my parents 
and close friends didn't help with food, clothing^ paper goods, 
money on occasion, I think ray sons and I would be homeless, 
regardless of AFDC." The inadequacy of benefits in many, if not 
all states, is a conmon theme which must be addressed. Emergency 
financial assistance should also be available. 

4) Reforms in the welfare syscem should promote family strength 
and stability . Poverty, in and of itself, places enormous 
stresses on family relationships. Social workers have often 
vie%red our current welfare system as contributing further to the 
dissolution of the family unit. NASW strongly supports mandating 
the AFDC-Unemployed Parent (AFDC-UP) Program in all states, as 
one small step toward remedying this situation. 



National Association of social Workers, "Helping the 



Strong. " 
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Currently, in approxir tt^'ly half the states, otherwise eligible 
families are autoroaticd? Iv denied AFDC benefits, sinrly because 
there are two parents in the hcsne — regardless of income or need. 
There is evidence that this exclusion has, in fact, lei families 
to split up so that the mother and children can receiva benefits. 
Congress has cone so c:lose, in the past, to passing an AFDC-UP 
mandate; it should be an integral part of any welfare reform 
proposal this year. 

In order to xeep single parent families intact, it is also 
essential that child support awarc^s be increased, and that laws 
^^overning payrent be bette*. eni. -d We all )cnow about the 
relatively lar'** number of p^ vho do not make their required 

supp rt payments. We believr the federal government should do 
more to make these parents meet their resp visibilities to their 
children, and recorm^nd that the Comnittee begin by assessing the 
pilot programs some ^tdtes have been developing for alternative 
means of establishing and collecting court-o^'dered payments. 

5) Welfare reform should addres the needs of the ' nole person 
and the whole family . Lifting individuals and fair .^.cs out of 
poverty is a tall order; the success of any approach depends on a 
huge numher of va^'iables. Consequently, a comp'^ehensive systen 
which addresses as many needs and potential obstr cles as 
possible, stands the best chance of being effective. Ne^e'y 
iraking jobs available to the poor is not enough; neither xs 
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providing education and training, no matter how intensive or 
%^11-designed. Long-term eroploynent depends upon an individual's 
being able, physically, psychologically, and socially, to comply 
fully with job obligations. Two types of services are needed, in 
this regard: "supportive services," and what we'll call "sof\ 
services." Their imports je was strongly confirmed by the NASW 
survey of single pare^t families, alluded to ea<rlier. 

'^Supportive services" are those concrete services which would 
enable people, logistically, to attend work or training programs. 
They include aa^^quate child care for both infants and school-age 
children; care for other family members; ai.a transrcrtation, 
among others. We believe that the provision of th^se services is 
essential to program sur^^ess, since their absence is fre<;uertly 
an obstacle to participation in ejiployment and training programs. 

**Soft services" are those which equip people, psychologically, 
emotionally, and socially to succeed in work or training 
endeavors. They include outreach, assessment, personal and 
career counseling, case management, motivation training, 
parenting and living skills, probleni-solving, etc. The 
transition from dep^naence to varying levels of self sufficiency 
may be frightening to many; problems on the job or problems 
juggling family and wory obligations may, in the absence of these 
services, become overwhelming. Incorporating the provision of 
such services in a welfare reform plan not only helps to ensure 
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successful transition to self-suf f iciencv , but also serves an 
important preventive functioi* . Young people who drop out of 
school frequently do so because of family i^roblems: alcoholism, 
illness, etc. Providing counseling at this early stage might 
well help to forestall the chain of events which so ofte«i leads 
dropouts to lives of unemployment or poverty. Likewise, teen 
pregnancy might, in some instances, be averted through the 
availability of "sott services." 

MASW is in the process of exploring possible funding mechanisms 
for both types of services. One option which seems viable thus 
far is to make them available through a restoration of funding to 
the Title XX Social Services Block Grant . The Block Grant is a 
flexible* funding source, already administratively in place, which 
is designed to m3et precisely these kinds of needs. However, 
appropriations for the fed«*ra] prograniS funded by the Social 
Services Block Grant were reduced by 23% when they were mer<^ed 
into the Block Grant in fiscal year 1992. To add to that the 
current authorization ceiling of $2.7 billion is way below the 
$3.3 billion the Block Grant would be funded at if not for 
additional cuts by the Reagan Administration. Primary objectives 
of the Block Grant include i.^'hieving or maintaining economic 
self-sufficiency, we, therefore, hope that the Subcommittee will 
strongly consider utilizing the Title XX Social Services Block 
Grant for providing services needed to bring people out of 
poverty. 
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6) And lastly, an emphasis should be placed on trarisltlt. ^1 
services^ as well as on preventive strategies . In order to maJce 
participation in the labor force advantageous to welfare 
recipients, it is essential that child care, transportation, 
"soft services "(for psychological, emotioral, and social 
support), and health insurance continue well into the employment 
period . The threat of sudder benefit losses is a formidable 
obstacle to leaving the rolls . )r employment, as one respondent 
in the NASW single parent survey said, "I am currently a welfare 
reci. .ent end I must uay that although I want to work, I feel too 
*safe' to make a move... I absolutely will not make any move 
without the assurance of my family being taken care of medically 
in case of emergency. I would work full-time if I could get to 
the work and child care with ease." 

Fxtendinq these benefits to the working poor , even beyond the 
transition period, would help to prevent relapses back into 
dependence » It is also important that welfare initiatives not be 
funded through cut? in other vital social programs * There will 
always be people who are unable to work and thus depend heavily 
on federal programs in such areas as health, nutrition, 
education, and social services. Reducing federal outJ-.^^ for 
those »5rograms would only exacerbate the Sj.tuations o^ the hnrd- 
coie disadvantaged. It would also create a risk of thrusting 
into poverty t^ose who are employed, but depend on those services 
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Sunmary 

I would like to suninarize the recommendations we have made today: 

1) In order to promote self-sufficiency for the poor, our 
tiwlfare programs should provide recipie^^ts with options for 
effective work and training programs. In ord^^r to be 
effective those programs should be targeted at providing 
employment with: 

o pay that is adequate to provide for basic human needs, 

o opportunities for meaningf . long-term work, rather 
than make -work* 

o health insurance foi children as well as adult feunily 
members. 

2) Economic and structural causes of poverty should be 
addressed by: 

o establishing a policy for full employment, 

o increasing the currently inadequate minimum wage. 
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o eliminating hiring, promotion, and pay practices that 
discriminate against women a.id minorities. As a start. 
Congress should pass Pay Equity legislation. 

o Creating incentives for employers to provide flexible 
work hours, maternity leave, child care, job sharing, 
and adequate sicX leave. Specifically, Congress should 
pass Family and Medical Leave legislation. 

All persons are entitled to . decent standard of living 
including benefits which meet basic needs and prevent 
physical, emotional or social deterioration: 

o A national minimum benefit level should be establisned 
for AFDC, and benefits should be indexed for inflation. 

o We should refrain from imposing different or more 
stringent mora] standards on poor people than other 
populations, and from making reforms which render the 
system punitive. 
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o The working poor should also have access to needed 

prograr»s, particularly M*--dicaid. it is neither ^^jmane 
nor econGnically sound to punish those who work and are 
still poor with little access to health care. 

4) Welfare reform policies should promote family strength and 
stability by: 

o mandating the AFDC -Unemployed Parent Program for all 
states, 

o strengthening enforcement of child support laws and 
increasing the size of payments. 

5) Welfare reform must address the basic human needs of the 
whole i^erson «j>d ^he whclc furzLly &r*d allow individ'^ls 
move towards sclf-suf f iciency through the provision of 
adequate social services ; 

o Adequate child care,- transi*ortation and other services 
must be provided in order for individuals to take 
advantage of work and training programs. 
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o Outreach, counseling, case management and o'. ^er 

services which equip people socially, psychologically 
and enotionally to succeed in work and training 
prograras mist be provided. These services also help 
prevent school drop-out, and teen-pregnancy which so 
often lead youths into lives of unesnployment and 
poverty . 

o Congress should restore funding to the Title XX Social 
Services Blcx:K Grant which provides ne<i<*cd social 
services described above, but has bee.i cut drastically 
in recent years. 

6) Adequate child care, transportation, other social services 
as %#ell as health ins'irance must continue well into the 
employment period to help prevent relapses back into 
dependency. 

7) Welfare initiatives should not be funded through cuts in 
other vital social programs. 
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We are anxious to work with the Subcoiamittee :n fashioning a 
welfare reform proposal which is inf onned by the guiding 
principles. Thank you for this opportunity to share our 
priorities with you; I would be happy to respond to any of your 
questions. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FERSH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOOD 
RESEAlcC:? ACTION CENTER, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Fkbsh. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, thank you for the opportunity to testify. And I also 
would like to salute you for your l^ei^ship in the welfare reform 
issue. I am certainly hopeful that, now that we have an opportuni- 
ty to deal with welfare on a substantive basis, that given your 
knowledge and your leadership I certainly hope we can move it 
past the usual political posturing on the issue of welfare. 

My primary role today, along with Cindy Marano, is to present a 
dociunent known as the ''Welfare Reform Statement of Princioles." 

Senator Motniha.^. Oh. yes, I see. I received a few pieces of 
paper here. 

Mr. Fersh. Well, there is my testimony^ then a copy of the full 

Elnciples, and then an up to date list of the organizations that 
ve endorsed it The list is still growing daily. We hope to print it 
next week and just cut off the deluge of requests we have to come 
on, because we want to get it out to the members of Congress and 
around the country. 

As I mentioned, over 100 oiiganizations have now signed on and 
prominent individuals, includii^ former Secrecaries of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in the Eisenhower, John- 
son, and Nixon Administrations. I would add that many of your 
witnesses today are on our list. 
Senator Motnihan. Yes, I see some of them. 
Mr. FsKSH I would like to make clear today, though, that I do 
not speak on behalf of all of the groups tiiat support the document. 
Any statements that go beyond the text of the document reflect 
only my own views. 

Basically what we hope to do and I think do others that you liave 
heard today, is trying to set a direction and tone for the welfare 
debate. 

We initiated this nroject in lai^ge part to demonstrate that there 
really is a widely-snared vision on hrw to improve the welfare 
system, both among experts and other groups with an oiterest. We 
know that our principles are limited because they are general in 
nature, and that there would be many approaches that are consist- 
ent with them. 

However, we do think it sets a certain fundamental direction for 
reform. And I really would urge anyone who has a chance to look 
at this list to see what a broad section of America has joined it. I 
think that they are groups that have moved beyond the myths and 
the stereotypes and the "blur" that you referred to before to, I 
think, a higher understanding of the extent of poverty and what 
the underlying causes are. 

Let me walk through the principles very briefly for you; I know 
the hour is late. 

Principle one, persons who work should be rewarded for their ef- 
forts. They should receive income sufficient to support their family 
and have access to necessary health care and child care. Barriers 
to the emplo3rment of low-income persons should be eliminated. 

I think one of the key points to make here is that the current 
welfare system not only often discourages work, but also places for- 
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midable barriers in the way of those who truly would prefer to 
work. 

Until such time that those who work can be reasonably assured 
of health coverage for their families, adequate care for tiieir chil- 
dren, and income sufficient to meet minimum family needs, 

Krogress in increasing the employment of low-income persons will 
e impeded. 

Senator Moynihan. If I can interrupt, Ms. Harris, ii: your writ- 
ten testimony you cited a mother who said something like, **l 
would certainly be prepared to work, if I can find work; but I am 
not going to give up the health insurance of my entire family by 
doiiig so. ' That is dumb and senseless, and I am sure we all agree 
to that. If there is anything dumb, it is that disincentive. 

Mr. Fersh. I think perhaps it has been underestimated in the 
past. There is a financial disincentive in lost benefits, but I think 
perhaps the Medicaid disincentive is stronger than any. You know, 
the $!^ or $30 or $50 cash dropoff would be, I think, devastating for 
ma y families, but abo the medical care is. 

Pnnciple two— and this is where I would like to put most of my 
emphasis — is job opportunities, job counseling, training, education, 
and supportive services should be widely available as primary tools 
to prevent and overcome poverty. 

This principle recognizes that welfare alone is not the proper tool 
to bring large numbers of low-income Americans out of poverty. It 
stresses the need for employment opportunities and services that 
are suited to the vailing needs of the low-income population, as 
manv of your prior witnesses have indicated, and as you have indi- 
cated. We don t have a monolithic low-income population; thev are 
very different and they have varying needs, and we ought to devise 
strategies that are appropriate to their varying needs. 

Again, I think this princlpla, as we wrote it up, indicater that the 
work ethic is indeed alive and well within America and within 
America's poor. Mv own personal view is that the current welfare 
debate places mucn too much einphasis on who might satisfy what 
theoretical work requirement. If enough slots are established to 
provide meaningful employment, training, and education opportu- 
nities, this issue should oecome one of lesser importance. 

People respond well to real opportunities to improve their lives. 
And above all, I would caution against moving forward with work 
requirements that attempt to be all-inclusive and offer only super- 
ficial services. We face this now, in reality, in the food stamp pro- 
gram. We have massive new requirements that are intended to run 
as many people through the mill as possible. The end result is 
likely to be endless paper shuffling, as the energies of the adminis- 
trative agencies are devoted to compliance and monitoring activi- 
ties, rather than the p ^vision of real services. 

I would like to add that there needs to be a tremendous infra- 
structure in place if we are going to enforce universal work re- 
quirements. So I would like to lend my voice to those who already 
articulated ver> well the need to maximize voluntary participation 
in these prcM^rams. 

Again, I think this issue comes to a head for mothers of children 
under age six. As Mr. Greenstein pointed out, up to now we have 
done very little— we have required little of and done little for — 
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mothers of children under age six. It seems to me we ought to start 
moving toward encouragement and recruitment and getting peo- 
ple's free will involved. After all, we are a country that very much 
believes in liberty and free will. And to the extent we have people 
come in voluntarily, I think we assure a greater measure of suc- 
cess, in that they have an investment in the outcome of whatever 
programs they participate in. 

Pnncirle three is that the Federal Grovemment should assure a 
minimum standard of living, including sufficient food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care, to those in pyver^'. I tliink this issue has 
been well-documented before you, the insufnciency of levels of ben- 
efits available through federal, state, and local efforts. 

Article Four: Additional investments should be made in pro- 
grams proved successfiil in preventing future poverty and its ill ef- 
fects. By this, we not only are looking at basic income maintenance 
programs, which we think are importcmt, but there are some pro- 
gi*ams like Head Start and WIC, and Chapter I and Job Corps, that 
may prevent poverty. We don't want those programs to be forgot- 
ten, and there is a need to make further investments there so that 
we can get closer to the root causes of the problem. 

Article Five: Welfare policies should aid both one- and two- 
parent families in need. Existing child support laws should be more 
effectively enforced. 

Basically, the two notions we have here are that there should be 
a two-parent coverage within the AFDC program or whatevei other 
program emerges in the coming months, and that there needs to be 
greater child-support enforcement. That activity has to be strength- 
ened. I know that is something you are very strong on, Mr. Cliair- 
man. 

Now, Principle Six is alno a very important principle to the 
group: In achieving the objectives above, the ^ederal Government 
should maintain a strong presence, setting miw^mum benefit stand- 
ards, providing adequate resources for effective programs, and sup- 
porting appropriate and effective state and local initiatives. 

Here again we are talking about federal leadership. Certainly, 
the Federal Government cannot and should not provide for all 
needs. But if history is any guide, a strengthened federal role is the 
surest possible way to have immediate positive Impact on poverty 
in this country. 

Contrary to popular belief, efforts to aid the poor do not domi- 
nate the federal budget; only about 11 percent of the federal budget 
is devoted to programs that f rimarily serve low-income persons. 
This is a smaller percentage than we currently apply to interest on 
the national debt. 

If there is one principle that the 20 core groups who drafted this 
statement, our statement of principles, felt 

Senator Moynihan. You said 20 core groups. Are they listed 
somewhere? They are not identified. 

Mr. Fersh. We would be happy to supply that for the record 

Senator Moynihan. Well, if you like. You don't have to, but it 
would be interesting, and I would like it in the record. 

Mr. Fersh. I would be happy to supply it. 

[The information follows:] 
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The following list represents those groups invited to organize and draft the Wel- 
fare Reform Statement of Principles. While most participated, not all groups attend- 
ed nor did all groups eventually endorse the statement. 

Mr. Fersh. Perhaps in reaction to what was anticipated from the 
White House, we started in September and reached— believe me, it 
was a very difficult process to get even 20 groups to a consensus— 
we reached consensus in I believe late October. In part I think it 
was in reaction to what we anticipated coming from the White 
House. 

Senator Moynihan. It sounds like "The Way West"-"We 
reached Consensus on September 12, 1843, Consensus in Wisconsin, 
and moved on to Distopia." [Laughter.] 

Mr. Feksh. It was a tough and lonely process. 

Support for a continued and strengthened federal role in alleviat- 
ing poverty should not be misinterpreted as a statement that only 
the Federsd Government can alleviate poverty, or that the only cre- 
ative idens to fight poverty must emanate from the federal level. 
Surely, ich a view is shortsighted and even counterproductive. 

The kev point is that the Federal Government must play a lead- 
ership role in providiiA? resources and setting minimum standards. 
Levels of support shoulc not vary widely due to disparities in local 
revenue bases or local attitudes toward tlie poor. 

I just want to conclude by leaving you with a few comments on 
behalf of the Food Research and Action Center. We are deeply con- 
cerned about the status of welfare reform. Our primary concern is 
domestic hunger Yet, we know that domestic hunger is caused by 
many factors, including economic performance, as well as the per- 
formance of a \?hole range of social programs. We work very luutl 
on the food stamp program and the child nutrition programs, 
which took their share of cuts, but we recognize that cutbacks in 
AFDC and many other programs like housing assistance and Med- 
icaid contribute to hunger. So, there are three areas that we think 
are particularly important, and in *he jurisdiction of your subcom- 
mittee. 

You have heard eloquent testimony today from the Reverend of 
the Lutheran church about the extent of hunger, which we can cor- 
ro\x rate. 

We do think that extending AFDC-UPs 

Senator Moynihan. That was Reverend Berjr*"trom. They have a 
nice Lutheran term— they don't talk about "l up kitchens," they 
talk about their "pantries." 

Mr. F^BBSH. In any event, I would be happy to reaffirm much of 
his testimony. I serve on the hoard of a soup kitchen in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, and we have had dramatic increases in demand 
for aid 'n recent months and In the last few years. I also serve on 
the board of Second Harvest, the nationwide network of food 
banks, and they tell us in unanimity of the tremendous growth of 
people reljdng on the private sector for ongoing aid and of their in- 
abiiity to provide that aid. 

So, that is what lends ui^ency to our testimony todav. because 
we see the welfare reform effort as an important ingredient in 
trjdng to alleviate the disgrace of hunger ^har the country now 
faces. 
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So, in addition to extending AFDC to two-parent families, we do 
think there should be some minimum benefit standards, whether it 
is AFDC or AFDC and food stamps combined. Either way, we 
should move forward. 

A third piece that I think is terribly important, and I think you 
were on to this a long time ago, is that there is a disincentive to 
raise AFDC benefits, because sta^ lose food stamp dollars. They 
lose food stamp dollars— that are paid 100 percent— if they raise 
AFDC. And if there is any way just to change the incentive struc- 
ture, we think that would be terribly important. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you, Mr. Fersh for your very in- 
stmctive testimony, and very explicit, and very important to us. 

I know who U.S. Senator Lowell Weicker is, but who are the 
Villers Advocacy Associates? 

Mr. Fersh. They are a group, housed I believe, under the Villers 
Foundation, which is the foundation that works on issues concern- 
ing low-income elderly persons. 

Senator Moynihan. Low-income elderly persons. All right. 

I would like to ask you, on this whole question of job training, or 
maybe I will ask the whole panel— you shouldn't be allowed to go 
away without home work to be done— is what has the GAO learned 
in this new study that was reported in the press this morning, that 
was requested by my colleague from New York, Representative 
Weiss. Among other things, we find that the rates of return under 
these job training programs are very marginal. It is helpful to un- 
derstand that from the start, so that our expectations are not unre- 
alistically high 

But, to our last and concluding witness. Again, I think this is the 
first time we have had the pleasure of having Ms. Marano before 
our committee. Isn't that so? 

Ms. Marano. Yes, it is. 

Senator Moynihan. She is the Executive Director of Wider Op- 
portunities for Women. We welcome you, and we have your testi- 
mony. 

So, go right ahead. 

[Mr. Fersh's written testimony follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman ano aembers of the Subcomnittee : 

My naM i« robert Fersh, and I i>» the executive director of 
the Pood Research and Action Center here in Washington. FRAC, as 
we are cononly called, is a non-profit public interest group 
that works to alleviate domestic hunger through research, 
litigation, and public policy activities. Ke work closely with a 
nationwide network of .lundreds of advocacy and religious groups, 
low incoBS individuals, emergency feeding organizations, and 
public officials. 

My primary role today, along with Cindy Marano, is to 
present a document known as the Welfare Reform Statement of 
Principles. FRAC ^as the main organizer of this statement, which 
was prepared by about 20 groups over a period of several months 
last fall. Once agreement was reached on the statement, it was 
widely circulated and released to the public on December 22, 
1986. As of today, over 100 organizations, elected officials, 
and prominent individuals have endorsed it, including former 
Secretaries of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in the Eisenhower, Johnson and Nixon administrations. A list of 
endorsing groups and individuals is attached to the statement, 
and I request that both documents be entered in the record. 

1 would like to make clear that, other than presenting the 
Statement of Principles, I do not speak today on behalf of all of 
those who support the document. Any statements that go beyond 
the text of the document reflect only the views of the Food 
Research and Action Center. 
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Thtt principltts ar« intand^d to provid* dir#ction for th* 
currant national dabata on walfara rafora. This docuaant not 
only dascrlbaa tha basic natura of tha povarty problaa in tha 
Unirad Stataa, but also providaa fundasantal guidalinaa by which 
to aaaaura and avaluata tha various valfara rafor* proposals that 
ara currantly aaarging. 

This projact was initiatad, in larga part, to daaonstrate 
that thara raally is a widaly sharad vision on how to iaprova tha 
walfara system -^-^ both aaong thosa with axpartisa on tha subjact 
and aaong othars with a daap concam about it. By thair vary 
natura, princ/plas ara liaitad bacausa thay ara ganaral. Thara 
ara a variaty of approachas that would ba consistant with thasa 
principlas. Hovavar, wa baliava thasa principlas aaka a clsar, 
nacassary and aaaningful statanant about tha diraction for 
rafora. 

Endorsars of tha principles not only includa various 
individuals and groups that hava proposad or will proposa 
spacific waif ara rafora plans, but also many othar organizations 
raprasanting tans of ail lions of Aaaricans. Thus, tha strangth 
of this docuaant lias not only in what it aaya but in who is 
saying it. 

I would now like to briefly walk througii ths principles. 
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I. PERSONS WHO WORK SHOULD BE RKHARDED FOR THEIR EFFORTS. THEY 
SHOULD RECEIVE INCOME SUFFICIENT TO SUPPORT A FAMILY AND 
ACCESS TO NECESSARY HEALTH CARE AND CHILD CARE. BARRIERS TO 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF LOM INCOME PERSONS SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. 

This principle highlights th* fact that the current welfare 
systea not only often discoura9«s work, but also places fomi* 
dable barriers in the way of these who truly would prefer to 
work. Until such tiae that those who work can be reasonably 
assured of health coverage for their families, adequate care for 
their children and income sufficient to meet minimum family 
needs, progress in increasing the employment of low income 
persons will be impeded. On this principle, as well as 
principles II and IV, my co-witness Cindy Marano will provide 
elaboration. 

II. JOB OPPORTUNITIES, JOB COUNSELING, TRAINING, EDUCATION, 
PLACEMENT AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES SHOULD BE WIDELY AVAILABLE 
AS PRIMARY TOOLS TO PREVENT AND OVERCOME POVERTY. 

This principle recognizes that welfare alone is not the 
proper tool to bring large n^^mbers of low income Americans out of 
poverty. It stresses the need for employment opportunities and 
services that are suited to the varying needs of the low income 
population, thereby also recognizing the responsibility to work 
on the part of those who are able. The poor are not monolithic 
and no single uniform approach to increasing employment among 
them is likely to work. This principle also recognizes that the 
worx ethic is alive and well among America's poor, thus 
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suggest ing that job oppertunitUa. nor* than raouira— nt!« . ym 
bm thm aost critical factor in increasing work forca 
participation. 

Ky own parsonal vi«w is that tha currant walfara debata 
placas too such aaphasis on who sust satisfy what work 
raquira»ant. if anough slots ara astablishad to provide 
■•aningful aaployMnt, training and education opportunities, this 
issue will becoM one of lesser importance. People respond well 
to real opportunities to isprove their lives. Above all, i would 
caution against noving forward with work requireaants that 
attaspt to be all*inclusive and offer only superficial services. 
We face this now in the Food Stamp Progras. The and rosult is 
likely to ba endless paper shuffling, as the energies of the 
administering agencies are devoted to co^lianca and sonitoring 
activities, rather than the provision of real services. 

This issue coses to a head for mothers of children under 
age six. Up to now, we hava required little of and offered 
little to mothers of younger children. Now many people are 
talking about major, new comprehensive requirements. While I 
agree this is an appropriate target group for employment 
opportunities and skills training, i would urge caution and 
sensitivity in trying to set up programs for these parents. We 
should certainly try to maximize voluntary participation so that 
the free will of the individual can contribute to the ultimate 
success of whatever programs are established. 
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III. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOCLO ASSURE A MINIMUM STANDARD OF 
LIVING — INCLUDING SUFPICIENT FOOD, CLOTHING, SHELTER AND 
MEDICAL CARE — TO THOSE IN POVERTY. 

This principle eaphasizes the need for htman* levels of 
support for those who cannot work, are temporarily out of work, 
or are enrolled in training or education programs. For mil liens 
of Americans who fall upon hard times, the current level of 
benefits and scrv^ ^es now provided through assistance programs 
falls far short of the poverty line. According to a September 
1986 report released by the Dep' rtment of Health and Human 
Services, federal means-tested programs are "targeted 
effectively.** Eight^^slx percent of cash and in-kind benefits go 
to households that are poor becore receiving government 
assistance. Now we must assure a greater measure of adequacy. 

IV. ADDITIONAL INVESTMENTS SHOULD BE MADE IN PROGRAMS PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN PREVENTING FUTURE POVERTY AND ITS ILL EFFECTS. 

This principle reminds us that there are a variety of 
programs already in place 'hich are invaluable i.ivestraen'^s m 
preventing poverty. Providing cash instead of these progiams is 
unlikely to lead to the long-term benefits the programs provide. 
Further investments in such programs — like Head Start, WIC, 
Chapter I and Job Corps — are likely to prove cost-effective ii 
the long run. 
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national consci«nc«. W« spend mov on interest on the national 
debt than on lov incoae programs. 

If there is one principle that the 20 groups drafting these 
principles felt strongest about, I believe it is this principle 
ophasizing the necessity of a strong federal role. As our 
underlying docuaent p«')ints out, there is a strong record of 
success uong federal progress in alleviating the extent and 
degree of poverty in this country. Fev would dispute the 
effectiveness of Social Security and Supplemental Security Incose 
in diminishing poverty among their target population, A strong 
case can be made that programs like Medicare, Medicaid, Food 
Stamps and WIC also have Deen particularly effect ivi5 in serving 
their intended purposes. 

Support for a continued and strengthened federal role in 
alleviating poverty should not be misinterpreted as a statement 
that only the federal government can alleviate poverty, or that 
the only creative and productive ideas to fight poverty must 
emanate from the federal level. Surely such a view is short- 
sighted and even counter-productive. 

The key point is that the federal government must play a 
leadership role in providing resources and setting ninimun 
standards so that all Americans are guaranteed a fundamental 
level of protection against the ravages of po/erty. Levels of 
support should not vary widely due to disparities in local 
revenue bases or local attitudes toward the poOi'. 
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V. WELFARE POLICIES SHOULD AID BOTH ONE- AND TWO-PARENT 
FAMILIES IN NEED. EXISTING CHILD SUPPORT LAWS SHOULD BE 
ffORE EFFECTIVELY ENFORCED. 

This principle e^phasizM thm inportance of the faaily and 
individuals' obligations to support their f^Bilies. Cash welfare 
is unavailable to two-parent families in about half the states 
and its availability is greatly limited in most other states. 
This situation simply cannot serve to strength .n American 
families. Special ci rcuwrtances and difficulties of one-parent 
families must be recognized if anti-coverty efforts on behalf of 
these families are to be successful 

VI. IN ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES ABOVE, THE FEDERAL GOVERN* ^HT 
SHOULD MAINTAIN A STRONG PRESENCE, SETTING MINIMUM BENEF^'T 
STANDARDS, PROVIDING ADEQUATE RESOURCES FOR EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAMS, AND SUPPORTING APPROPRIATE AND EFFECTIVE STATE AND 
LOCAL INITIATIVES. 

This principle stresses the tremendous importance of federal 
leadership in serving the needs of the poor. Certainly, the 
federal government cannot and should not provide for all needs. 
But if history is any guide, a strengthened federal rcle is the 
surest possible way to have immediate positive mpact on poverty 
in t>his country. 

Contrary to popular belief, er forts to aid the poor do not 
dominate the federal budget. Only about 11 percent of the 
federal budget is devoted to programs that primarily serve low 
income persons. This is a substantial investment, but certainly 
not one t^it J- .proportionate to our national resources or our 
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Exp«riMntation and innovation can and should occur at th« 
fttdaral, stata and local lavali., but auch axr^riMntation should 
not b« a subrftituta for inadia^a and appropriata actions at tha 
fadaral laval to iaprova opportunities and raliava tha pain 
axpariancad by tans of millions of Aaaricans who liva in poverty 
or near poverty status. He do know enough about the problem of 
poverty to proceed now with careful and humane federal program 
improvements . 

He at FRAC are deeply concerned about the future direction 
of welfare reform. He hear this concern from our network of 
hundreds of state and local groups and individuals who work to 
alleviate hunger : government of f iciale , community act ivists , 
religious groups, and emergency food providers. Our network and 
national etudies tell us there unquestionably has been a major 
gro%rth in poverty-related hunger attributable in large part to 
the performance of the economy and acros8*the-board cutbacks in 
feaeral assistance programs. 

Hhile much recent attention properly has been paid to large 
reductions in federal food assistance programs, other factors 
have also served to diminish the resources that needy families 
have available for food. These factors include AFDC cutbacks, 
the failure of states to raise AFDC levels, increased recipient 
costs for public housing, reduced Medicaid services and increased 
Medicaid co-payments, and reductions in the Low Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program. 
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Thus, in th« context of v«lfar« r«fon, ther« are several 
concrete steps that we particularly urge this suoconmittee to 
undertake «s measures that would have a substantial beneficial 
iBpact in reducing doaestic hunger: 

1) We urge the extension of the AFDC^UP progran to all 
btates, with changes that ease the current restrictions 
on its availability to two-oarent families. 

2) We urge that minimum federal benefit standards be 
established for combir.?d AFDC and fooo stamp benefits. 
Such minimum standards should approximate the federal 
poverty line, to be phased in if necessary. 

3) The current financial disincentive for states to 
increase AFLX: benefits should be removed. Right now, a 
$1 increase in AFDC benefits results in a 30 cent loss 
in food stamps. Since food stamp benefits are 100 
percent federal money, there is a natural hesitancy for 
states to raise AFDC levels. An adjustment in AFDC 
funding formulas could counteract this problem. 

There are several ot!ier areas of coordination between 
federal food assistance programs and programs in the 
Subcommittee's jurisdiction — such as categorical eligibility of 
AFDC recipients for food stamps, coordination of AFDC and food 
stamp definitions, and the ability to apply for food stamps at 
Social Security offices — that concern us at FRAC. We stand 
resjy to assist the Subcommittee on these issues. 
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Thank you for th* opportunity to testify today, i hop« you 
vlll find this tMtlBony and any futura aid ve may offar halpful 
in anacting aanaitiva and hu«ana raforms in our valfara aystaa. 
Abova all, I vould urga you to aaaiiaa that tha vast majority of 
Aaaricana ara raady and willing to taka atapa to battar thair 
livaa if only thara ara opportunitiaa to do so. 
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December 22. 1986 

Welfare Reform 
Statement of Principles 

Increasing povc siisadv.-vntage in our afTIuent society is cause for national concern 

The fact that one of every seven Americans lives below the ofTicial poverty threshold is 
unacceptable, especially when 40% of these persons are children. In recent years, we have 
witnessed a widening gap between the advantaged and the disadvantaged in this country and 
a widening chasm between the futures facing their two sets of children 

Alleviating poverty historically has been, and continues to be, a primary responsibility 
of the federal government. Povert); in large part, stems from national and international poli- 
cies and macroeconomic trends. Without federal help, regions that suffer economic decline are 
often unable to muster the resources necessary to ensure that their citizens have the support 
and services they rrquire. The federal government, through strong civil rights laws, has also 
been able assist those in poverty without regard to race, religion, or handicap. For all these 
reasons, it is important that the federal government 1) improve upon, not retreat from, its 
previous record of developing programs and, 2) provide resources adequate to address the 
needs of the poor 

Universal soci^* insurance programs, such as Social Security and unemployment compen- 
sation, pro/ide minimum protection against poverty for millions of Americans Yet millions 
more are either not served by these programs or receive benefits or support services that fall 
short of what would bring them out of poverty. This leaves a large role for the residual 
progiams known 9s the welfare system 

The principles that follow are meant to shape and guide the national debate on the 
welfare reform issue. They are neither intended to address all of the shortcomings of the 
current welfare system nor to establish a specific plan lo alleviate poverty and its attendant 
effects for all elements of the American population. Many additional ideas arc neces ary to 
build on the concepts presented here and provide a comprehensive solution to the problem of 
poverty in America. It is hoped that these principles will establish the fundamental direction 
for future; welfare reform efforts, anH that any reforms enacted m the coming months wiil be 
consistent with these principles 
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The principles are: 

L PERSONS WHO WORK SHOULD BE REWARDED FOR THEIR 
EFFORTS. THEY SHOULD RECEIVE INCOME SUFFICIENT TO SUP- 
PORT A FAMILY AND ACCESS TO NECESSARY HEALTH CARE AND 
CHILD CARE. BARRIERS TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF LOW INCOME 
PERSONS SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. 



IL JOB OPPORTUNITIES, JOB COUNSELING TRAINING EDUCA- 
TION, PLACEMENT, AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES SHOULD BE 
WIDELY AVAILABLE AS PRIMARY TOOLS TO PREVENT AND OVER- 
COME POVERTY 



IIL THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD ASSURE A MINIMUM 
STANDARD OF LIVING ~ INCLUDING SUFFICIENT FOOD, CLOTH- 
ING SHELTER AND MEDICAL CARE - TO THOSE IN POVERTY 



IV ADDITIONAL INVESTMENTS SHOULD BE MADE IN PRO- 
GRAMS PROVED SUCCESSFUL IN PREVENTING FUTURE POVERTY 
AND ITS ILL EFFECTS. 



V WELFARE POLICIES SHOULD AID BOTH ONE-AND TWO-PAR- 
ENT FAMILIES IN NEED. EXISTING CHILD SUPPORT LAWS SHOULD 
BE MORE EFFECTIVELY ENFORCED, 



VL IN ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES ABOVE, THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD MAINTAIN A STRONG PRESENCE, SET- 
TING MINIMUM BENEFIT STANDARDS, PROVIDING ADEQUATE RE- 
SOURCES FOR EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS. AND SUPPORTING APPRO- 
PRIATE AND EFFECTIVE STAT^ AND LOCAL INITIATIVES. 
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L PERSONS WHO WORK SHOULD RECEIVE INCOME SUFFI- 
DENT TO SUPPORT A FAMILY AND ACCESS TO NECESSARY 
HEALTH CARE AND CHILD CARE. BARRIERS TO THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF LOW INCOME PERSONS SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. 



Despite the difTiculties they encounter in the labor market, mos. welfare recipients want 
the chance to work to support themselves and their rarmlies. While welfare benefits are low 
~ far below the poverty line m most states — the employment opportunities available to most 
recipients often lead to little economic gain and to marginal employment. Several factors 
accoimt for this. 

Most recipients of public assistance face a complete loss of income assistance, medical 
benefits and support services (and a partial loss of food stamps), within a few months of 
taking fulMime employment, regardless of the level of wages and benefits attached to the job. 
Since the recipient may also face high work-related expenses such as child or dependent care, 
transportation, and payroll taxes, the financial rewards of the job are often low or non-exis- 
tent. Accepting such work can place the security and health of a breadwinner^ family in 
jeopardy 

A substantial part of the problem is that wages for entry level jobs are too low to support 
a family A full-time minimum wage job today provides earnings of less than 65% of the 
poverty level for a family of four The minimum wage has been frozen since 1981, Iosing^5% 
in purchasing power since that time. In addition, many jobs are becoming less than full time, 
further reducing the wages and benefits available to support the worker and his/her family 

The recent upward trend in the number of persons without health insurance is also a 
major part of the problem More than half of all uninsured adults in 1984 were employed 
fulMime or parMime. 

THEREFORE: Working families receiving income insufficient to support themselves and 
their children should receive tax relief, higher wages andA)r wage supplements, and assu^ 
ances of subsidized child care, continuing medical coverage, and other support services, until 
economic independence is established. This can be achieved by strengthening the work incen- 
tive features — including transitional health care and child care — within major welfare 
programs, expanding the Earned Income Tax Credit and adjusting it by family size, increas- 
ing the minimum wage, or a combination A' these and other approaches. 
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IL JOB OPPORTUNITIES, JOB COUNSELINQ T" MNlNCl EDUCA- 
TION. PLACEMENT, AND SUPPORTIVE SEr I' SHOULD BE 
WIDELY AVAILABr E AS PRIMARY TOOLS TO PRL .NT AND OVER. 
COME POVERTY 



Economic conditions often prevent welfare recipients from finding and retaining employ- 
ment in many areas cf the country Whtit public assistance recipients want to work, a dearth 
of available and accessible jobs, continuing discrimination ^n employment, and a mismatch 
between skills required by employers 3nd those held by low income people stand in the way 
Wwnen, minorities, and persons with disabilites are especially likely to receive ICA^er wages 
and have fewer employment opportunities available to them 

The poor are not monolithic They have varying levels of skill, education, self-esteem, 
and knowledge of the job market, and they face vaned barriers to employment. Some have 
physical or mental disabilities 

In designing employment-related programs for welfare recipients, the varying needs, CI^ 
cumstances, and characteristics of the population must be recognized. Some recipients need 
help finding a job; others need comprehensive job counseling, self-esteem building, and/br 
literacy assistance before they will be job ready Some need skills training, on-the-job training, 
and comprehensive supportive services in order to prepare for paid employment. Disabled 
recipients may need special support service in the home or at work in order to be productive 
employeei In many jurisdictions, more jobs need to be created For still other recipients, a 
long-term commitment to basic education, skills training, and supportive services may be 
required before a job and economic independence are feasible goals 

Programs should be established which recognize and support the dignity of the individ- 
ual. Low income persons should be ?(Tordcd maximum opportunity to determine whether and 
how they will participate m programs designed to enhance their cmployability and future 
sdf-suiTiciency. Programs that promote self-deter iination have proved e.Qcctive. 

THEREFORE: Welfare reform initiatives must begin with an investment in people and 
an expansion of job opportunities. Programs available to welfare recipients should offer a 
menu of job counseling, training, education and literary assistance, job creation, job place- 
ment, and supportive services d-signed to match the needs of the individuals targeted for 
service. Any subsidized work opportunities offered to recipients should provide pay, benefits, 
and rights equal to those afforded other employees performing similar work Subsidized jobs 
should not result in the displacement of existing workers or in lower wages and benefits for 
them. States and localities should have flexibility to design programs which relate to the local 
labor market and characteristics of local recipients, out there should be federal safeguards to 
ensure adequate services Programs v^^hich expand services available to people through coordi- 
nation of government programs, private sector investment, and utilization of communuy orga- 
nizations should be encouraged 
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IIL THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD ASSURE A MINI- 
MUM STANDARD OF LIVING INCLUDING SUFFIOENT FOOD, 
CLOTHINQ SHELTER AND MEDICAL CARE, TO THOSE IN POVERTY 



Children comprise « disproportionate share of America's poor About 13 million children, 
or one in five, lived below the poverty line in 1985. This is not only morally indefensible, but 
it also exacts a high price from society in health care and remedial education coses, as well 
as increased crime and loss of productivity Especially^iamong younger children, poverty can 
result in impairments for which a society must pay over the child's lifetime. 

Income assistance levels for children and their families vary widely in the United States 
and have fallen off sharply in rcver.: ycsr* While some states provide aid twice that of others, 
most provide basic income maintenance payments at levels far bciow ii.w ^cv-r^v line The 
substantial disparities in the levels of benefits available throughout the country are not justi- 
fied by the variation in living standards. Low benefits in many states undoubtedly cause 
hardship ^ in terms of hunger and homelessness — in these areas. 

The income safety net program for the elderly and disabled. Supplemental Security In- 
come Program (SSI), also provides inadequate assistance. Benefit levels for those living alone 
approximate three-four»h' of the poverty line. Only half the states provide any supplementa- 
tion, averaging a mere $30 p^r month. In addition, resource eligibility standards have been 
eroded due to inflation since the program's inception. 

As a result, millions of low^ncome elocr; and disabled persons do not qualify for SSI and, 
therefore, also do not receive health msurance tniough Mcdicaio. Their chronic poverty and 
inability to pursue employment opportunities warrant c.-:Hanccd public benefits and employ- 
ment assistance. 

THEREFORE: Coupled with strategies to reduce poverty through increased employe 
men- adequate incomes must be provided for those who cannot work, are teniporarily out of 
wOfK, or are enrolled in training or education programs A minimum standard of income 
assistance should be established for ail children and their families, including those with cyo 
parents. Assistance standards for the elderly and disabled should be »mproved. And health 
benefits should be available to all with incomes below the poverty line 
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IV. ADDITIONAL INVESTMENTS SHOULD BE MADE IN PRO- 
GRAMS PROVEN SUCCESSFUL IN PREVENTING FUTURE POVERTY 

AND ITS ILL ::rrECTS. 



An efTeccivc and appropriate way to reduce future poverty and its costs to society is to 
invest in preventive programs aimed at children and youth. WIC (the Special Supplemental 
Food Program for W3men, Infants and Children), Head Start, Chapter I, and Job Corps are 
among the federal programs that have proved effective in improving the health and earning 
potential of tomorrow's adults. Such programs also reduce the need for later remedial atten- 
tion, whether it be in the schools, hospitals or criminal justice system. Yet such preventive 
programs fail to reach large proportions of their target populations. 

THEREFORE: Additional investments should be made in preventive programs that pro- 
vide children and youth with a better chance of escaping poverty Funding for programs of 
proven effectiveness, such as WIC. Head Start, Chapter I, Job Corps and others, should be 
extended to provide access to all eligible children. 
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V. WELFARE POLICIES SHOULD AID BOTH ONE-AND TWO^AR- 
ENT FAMILIES IN NEED. EXISTING CHILD SUPPORT LAWS SHOULD 
BE MORE EFFECTIVELY ENFORCED 



Some poor families in America are maintained by mothers alone and others by two 
parents, one or both of whom are experiencing unemployment, disability or economic disad- 
vanuf^ Welfare policies need to be designed to meet the needs of all variations of fairily 
life without stigma or preference. 

In many states, social policies do not adequately accommodate the dual responsibilities 
of the single parent. Training and employment policies and programs effectively bar access to 
single parents by failing to address their needs for child care, transportation, and long^erm 
income support. 

In about half the states, most two-parent families cannot receive Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, and in the remaining states availability of aid to two-parent unemployed 
families is greatly limited. Such policies discriminate against two^Mrent families. 

Enbf ts to enforce support of children by absent parents have increased in recent years, 
but much more can be done in this area. In 1983, only about 58 percent of women potentially 
eligible for child support were awarded payments; of these, only half received the full amount 
due and one-fourth received nothing. Thus, efforts to expand support awards and increase 
collection of child support paymenu can be critical elements in alleviating poverty 

THEREFORE: Coverage of two-parent fairilies under Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children should be required m all sutes and eligibility restrictions should be eased. Greater 
responsiveness to the special needs of one-parent families should be emphasized, especially in 
employment and training programs and child and dependent care services. There should also 
be more effective implementation of current child support jequirements. 
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VL IN ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES ABOVE, THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNKfENT SHOULD MAINTAIN A STRONG PRESENCE, SET- 
TING MINIMUM BENEFIT STANDARDS, PROVIDING ADEQUATE RE- 
SOURCES FOR EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS, AND SUPPORTING APPRO- 
PRIATE AND EFFECTIVE STATE AND LOCAL INITIATIVES. 



The federal government must retain a central role in caring for America's poor if efforts 
to increase their self-sufficiency and reduce their reliance on welfare are to be successful. 
Progress over the past 25 years in alleviating poverty; increasing life expectancy; and reducing 
infant mortality is directly connected to the strong presence of the federal government 
through a variety r ' social programs and policies. Any welfare reform efforts should build on 
and improve the current system, not diminish it. 

Twenty-five years ago. our nation's elderly were three times more likely to be poor than 
the rest of the population. Today this disparity has been eliminated, although ceruin sub- 
groups of the elderly ^ women, minorities and persons over 85 — remain at dire economic 
risk. The maturation and expansion of benefiu in Social Security is largely responsible for 
this decline in poverty among the aged. In addition, the fact that the SSI program has a 
federal minimum benefit level which is annually updated for inflation helps ensure that the 
elderly poor do not fall more deeply into poverty each year. A similar approach for children 
and their families would significantly reduce the extent of poverty among them. 

Levels of assistance to destitute Americans should not vary dramatically due to dispari- 
ties in local revenue bases or local prejudices about the poor Oftentimes, national economic 
forces create high unemployment and increased poverty in particular geographic areas. At a 
time when these areas face the greatest demand for help, they may be 'east able to provide it. 
It is important for the federal government to establish funding mechanisms and benefit stan- 
dards to assure that all Americans in need receive minimum, adequate benefits. Better coordi- 
nation of federal programs should occur and changes should be made to increase access and 
reduce administrative bu''dens on participants and administrators. 

Great care should be taken not lo weaken or undermine this federal commitment by 
consolidating, or tashing ouf programs. It is widely acknowledged that such in-kind assi^ 
tance as subsidized housing and medical care cannot be purchased on the open market by 
persons with incomes at or near the poverty line Furthermore, recent experience has shown 
that program consolidation, as in the education and job-training block grants, tends to reduce 
federal financial support for low^ncome progrims that are already underfunded. In all of 
these areas, such as child care and nutrition, and others of importance to disadvantaged 
persons, program elimination or consolidation would have an extremely adverse impact on low 
income individuals and families 

THEREFORE: Reforms are needed that build on and strengthen the current fed- 
eralAtate partnership in funding and administering the welfare system A strong federal 
presence is needed to provide mmimally adequate benefits and a sufficient revenue source to 
assure that all needy Americans have access to adequate food, clothing, shelter, health care 
and employment opportunity The history of state and local efforts m providing for the poor, 
including current disparities in performance, require that a strong federal role be maintained 
in anti-poverty efTorts. 
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STATEMENT OF CYNTHU MARANO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 

Mfl. Marano. Mr. Mo^nihan, I would also like to thank vou very 
much for the opportunity to come before you and talk about our 
ideas about welfare reform. I really am going to speak to three of 
the principles that Rob mentioned earlier in his testimony; but I 
want to say that mv presentation is really based most on the expe- 
riences of Wider Opportunities for Women, which is a national 
women's emploraient oiganization. 

We come before this committee for the first time, because we 
don't have a history of working on the welfare issue per se. We 
have always been up testifying before the Senate Laibor and 
Human Resources Committee. We have gotten into the quesdon of 
welfare reform this year, because we feel compelled to bnng the ex- 
periences of women's employment and training programs across 
the country into the discussion of particularly the welfare employ- 
ment question. 

WOW, which is the acronym for Wider Opportunities for 
Women, has worked within the past year to put together a coali- 
tion that is called The National Coalition on Women, Work, and 
Welfare Reform. Our coalition will be bringing forward a proposal 
to your subcommittee, speaking to issues of wel£Eu« employment 
promms, to income issues, to the appropriate role of government 
at different levels, and also to the question of support services. We 
expect to have that within about 30 days, and we would like to 
bnng it forward to you at that time. 

Senator Moynihan. We will look forward to it. 

Ms. Marano. We have spent about a year putting together a 
publication called "Perspectives on Women in Welfare Employ- 
ment," which I believe you have a copy of. It specifically looks at 
what is happening in the states and our perspectives on the good 
things that are happening that some of the key principal policy- 
makers miffht want to keep in mind. 

Senator Moynihan. We will do that, and it will be made a part 
of the record. 

Ms. Marano. Thank you very much. 

Rather than reiterate the principles which Rob so eloquently 
mentioned to you, I am going to move ri^ht on to my testimony 
and talk to some of our concerns and principles in general. 

Despite the barriers they encounter in the labor market, most 
welfare recipients want the chance to work to support themselves 
and their families. I think you have heard certainly a consensus on 
this issue. Yet, no recipient should be asked to take employment 
which results in a loss of income or economic security for her/his 
family. We believe that any initiatives you consider must tackle 
this difficult problem directiy, providing naths out of poverty which 
will result in a finpiicial benefit to welfare redpiants and their 
families, whatever the composition of those families. 

We would contend that the current income and basic benefit Bm- 
tems, as well as the current emplcqrment and training systems, by 
the way, do not provide economic security, and that welfare em- 
ployment initiatives must be designed to ensure botii adeauate 
basic needs and pathways for achieving economic indepenaenoe 
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and security in the long term. Elimination of recipients from the 
welfare rolls alone, or even any job, neither of those is an appropri- 
ate standard of performance for a welfare employment program. 

The preparation and placement of recipients in permanent pri- 
vate and public sector jobs with decent wages and benefits are the 
appropriate activities for a publicly-funded welfare employment 
program and are worthy of cc^derable federal investment— state 
mvestment, as well. 

Some would recommend that the way to achieve this might be to 
reduce benefits, as a way of stimulating recipients to enter training 
or jobs. WOW and the coalition reject this concept as both inhu- 
mane and economically shortrsighted. 

We ask that you design a pro^pram which will improve the eco- 
nomic proroects for welfare recipients and their families, and there 
are several things that you might consider as proper avenues for 
work. 

We agree with many of those who come before you that the guar- 
antee cf minimum livable income and benefits for poor families is 
an appropriate role for the Federal Government and needs to be 
part of a welfare reform package now. 

Improvement of the wages of entry-level jobs through raising the 
minimum wage. You have also heard a number of us talk to that, 
and we believe it is a bottom line. 

Expanding the Earned Income Tax Credit, especially adjusting 
for family size. 

Provision of adequate funding for supportive services so that re- 
dments can train and find employment. 

Real investment in education and training for jobs which can 
support the recipient and her or his family. 

Establishment of AFDC provisions which allow welfare recipients 
to create jobs starting busine«es. 

And transition services which continue welfare benefits into the 
first year of employment so that recipients will not risk family se- 
curity in taking jobs. 

I would like to move on and talk to you about a couple of the 
things I think we have learned from our historical employment 
and training programs, which we would like to contribute to your 
thoughts in developing the welfare system. 

The first is that good job training and good job development are 
not expensive. Providing quality services ta^eted for those who 
need the most is more expensive than providing minimally helpi'ul 
services to a large number of people who may or ma^ not benefit. 

We think all too often in our employment and training systems 
we have tried to do the latter, and maybe it is one of the reasons 
we have a Yiard time showing; that it really has mattered. 

Senator Moynihan. That is a coherent proposition, and it may be 
so. 

Ms. Marano. Universal minimally-helpful services have not, 
however, been demonstrated to have a significant impact on 
achieving long-term economic independence for welfare recipients. 
Quality for those public <issistance recipients who wish to partici- 
pate or are ready for education, training, or employment would re- 
quire a substantial public investment, probably at a total cost more 
than the average JTPA per participant cost of^ $3000 to $4000. 
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Massachusetts' ET Choices Program reports a $3800 cost per par- 
ticipant, in a state with fairly low unemployment, with the partici- 
pation of 30,000 welfare recipients over a thj-ee^ear period. 

The point I am trying to make here is that, if we wish particular- 
ly to work with the long-term recipients that I think many of us 
would like to tai]get, we have to realize that it is going to be an 
expensive proposition, and that the more we focus on mandatory 
requirements and services to huge numbers of people, the less ca- 
pacity we are going to have to reach the people who need our serv- 
ices most. 

Targeting services which are appropriate to individual recipients 
requires a funded assessment process for those who choose to be 
served. Under many current programs, recipients are simply as- 
signed to any available training, placement, education, or, worst, 
workfare slot, bearing little relevance to their skills, educational 
needs, local labor market realities, or career interests. 

In an aside here, I wanted to comment briefly on the concept of 
the social contract, which I think is very appealing in many ways. 

In the emplojrment and training system we have had this kind of 
sociid contract, in an informal sense, for manv years with partici- 
pants. These were called— under CETA and in JTPA language— 
emplo^yabilily development plans," where a participant and the 
job tramer made an agreement together about a plan for that per- 
son's progress. 

Very frejiuently, what that ended up with was the person to be 
trained being stuck in some job-training sitiiation that bore abso- 
lutel]^ no relevance to the employment market around them, or the 
traimnff happened and the person did not get employed. We have 
to be absolutely positive that we don't penalize recipients for the 
failure of the pri\'ate sector or for the failure of our not having the 
appropriate support services to make things happen. 

And I get very frightened that, in the process of trying to admin- 
ister those contracts, if there is any threat of sanctions, we are 
going to be in a massive paperwork mlemma. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Marano, I must tell you that I get even 
more frightened if anybody uses the words ''absolutely certain." I 
wish there were no such tmng. 

Finally, I want to comment on the whole question of supportive 
services. 

Supportive services like diildcare, transportation, literacy help, 
English as a second language, and emergency assistance are criti- 
cal in ma itaining access to employment and training or education 
service s lo r many welfare recipients. These services are capped 
under JTPA at a cost of no more than 15 percent of states' alloca- 
tions. Many states have only spent 10 percent. But we believe that, 
in looking at the broad JITA population, less supportive services 
mav have been needed for some of those clients, dulocated workers 
and others, who sought services. 

In states which have planned or promised services to recipients 
in a weLTare employment program, support services' costs tend to 
be substantially ni^er, sometimes reaching 50 percent of the cost 
of training. In many areas, these services are not available in lar^e 
enough numbers right now for those who are currently enrolled m 
training and education programs. Long waiting lists now preclude 
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access. To provide these services for all welfare recipients who vol- 
unteer to enter training and employment would require investment 
in greatly expanded services. Certainly^ we think the investment 
would be worth the cost. 

I go on in my testimony to talk about what we think is very im- 
portant, and that is the whole question of providing support to job 
development and marketmg to employers. 

We try to make the point that there is no evidence that employ- 
ers have been standing in line to hire welfare recipients across the 
United States, and that, particularly in areas with severe economic 
problems, we are putting employers in a bind as well, if we don't 
realize that to force or to have the idea that we are going to place 
all welfare recipients in jobs might not be an unrealistic goal. 

I know that you. Senator, have been particularly interested in 
the whole area of child support policy, and we too are very inter- 
ested in that. We believe, also, that we have to have a better 
system of child support enforcement in the United Stetes, and we 
think it has got to be one element of a good welfare reform process 
at the moment. 

We also agree that the whole question of providing Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children to two-parent famiUes is a critical 
issue, as well. 

I would like to lust conclude by saying for our coalition, and cer- 
tainly my organization, WOW, that we urge you to consider what a 
quality education, employment, training, and family policy will 
cost. This is the sort of program needed by those welfare recipients 
ready to prepare now for long-term self-sufHciency. We think that 
kind of program would be an investment. It wou!u c !er states the 
chance to design programs that matoh the needs of their popula- 
tion and their economies. To provide less, or to talk about the cost 
savings first, would be to ignore the lessons of the past We know 
that you don't have that kind of program in mind, and we know 
tliat the kinds of approaches you are talking about might be 
worthy of the term "welfare reform." 

Senator MoYnHAN. Well, that is a very nice note on which to 
end the formal testimony. 

[The prepared written testimony of Ms. Marano follows:] 
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WELFARE REFORM AND THE lOOTH CONGRESS: 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IK THE LONG TERM INDEPENDENCE 
OF WELFARE FAMILIES 

Mr. Moynihan and members of the Social Security and Family 
Policy Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you today to discuss the statement of principles on welfare 
reform Rob Fersh has just described to you. As Rob has told you, 
X am going to discuss three of the principles developed by the 
coalition related to the employment and training of welfare 
recipients and the economic stability of their families. I speak 
first as a member of the Coalition, but also from my experience 
with Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW), a national nonprofit 
organization specializing in the employment and training of women. 
WOW has spent mo. an 20 years developing and perfecting 
employment, education, training, a.id job-related strategies to 
improve the economic status of women and their families. Since so 
many welfare recipients across the U.S. are female, we believe 
that this experience stands us in good stead in recommending both 
principles and programs for you to consider in welfare reform 
discussions in the 100th Congress. WOW has initiated a second 
coalition of organizations — the National Coalition on Women, 
work, and Welfare Refonti — which will be bringing a proposal on 
welfare reform to members of the Committee in the next several 
weeks. That coalition, which represents 30 national groups, has 
also prepared r^Tspectives on Women and Welfare Employment , a 
document outlining recommendations to policymakers and advocates 
on the development of employment initiatives for welfare 
recipients. Copies have been distributed with my testimony to 
each member of the Conunittee. 

The principles I will discuss today are: 

1) PERSONS WHO WO<K SHOULD BE REWARDED FOR I'HEIR EFFORTS. 
TrfEY SHOULD RLCEIVE INCOME bUFFlCILNT TO SUPPORT A 
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FAMILY AND ACCESS TO NECESSARY HEALTH CAPE AND CHILD 
CARE. BARRIERS TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF LOW INCOME PERSO^JS 
SHOU^D BE ELIMINATED. AND, 

2) JOB OPPORTUNITIES, JOB COUNSELING, TRAINING, EDUCATION, 
PLACEMENT, AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES SHOULD BE WIDELY 
AVAILABLE AS PRIMARY TOOLS TO PREVENT AND OVERCOME 

PO .^TY. 

3) WELFARE POLICIES SHOULD AID BOTH ONE AND TWO PARENT 
FAMILIES IN NEED. EXISTING CHILD SUPPORT LAWS SHOULD BE 
MORE EFFECTIVELY ENFORCED. 

Despite the barriers they encounter in the labor market, most 
welfare recipients want the chance to work to support themselves 
and their families. This has been documented repeatedly: m 
studies like that undertaken by the Coalition on Human Needs, by 
the field hearings held by the Pret.ident's Task Force, and by 
experiments m states like Massachusetts and Maine. Yet no 
recipient should be asked to take emp^<.yment which results m a 
loss of income or economic security for her/his family. We believe 
that any initiatives you consider must tackle this difficult 
problem directly providing paths out of poverty which will 
result in a financial benefit to welfare recipients and their 
families whatever the composition of those families. We would 
contend that the current income and basic benefits systems do not 
provide economic security and that welfare employment initiatives 
must be desig'^sd to ensure both adequate basic needs and pathways 
for achieving economic independence and security in the long terra. 
Elimination of recipients from the welfare rolls alone is not an 
appropriate standard of performance for a welfare employment 
program. The preparation and placement of recipients in permanent 
private :ind public sector jobs with decent wages and benefits are 
aopropriat*^ activities for a publicly-funded welfare employment 
program anc ire worthy of considerable federal investment. Some 
would recommend that the way to achieve this might be to reduce 
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benefits as a way of stimulating recipients to enter training or 
jobs. MOW and the coalition reject this concept as both inhumane 
and economically Short-sighted . 

We ask that you design a program which will improve the 
economic prospects for welfare recipients and their families. 
There are several avenues you mighl consider in this regard — 

(1) a guarantee of minimum livable benefits for those who 
cannot work now; 

(2) improvement of the wages of entry level jobs through 
raising the minimum wage; 

(3) expanding the Earned Iticome Tax Credit; 

(4) provision of adequate funding for supportive services so 
that recipients can train or find employment; 

(5) real investment in edi%,ation and training for jobs which 
can support the recipient and his/her family; 

(6) establishment of AFDC provisions which allow welfare 
recipients to create jobs by starting businesses; and 

(7) transition services which continue welfare benefits into 
the first ysar of employment so that recipients will not 
risk family security in taking jobs. 

Any new system designed should also provide adequate funding 
to states to coordinate with current programs and to provide 
training for employees involved in administering the program. 
Currently, a barrier to the self-sufficiency of recipients is the 
host of mixed messages they receive in the complex of programs 
they must untangle in order to enter training or job assistance 
programs. Many are told that their benefits will bo reduced or 
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eliminated if they enroll Cor training or education. This is the 
sort o£ barrier •^e must eliminate. 

As you design new welfare employment initiatives, o'-her 
principles must come into play. Since recipients are a very 
varied population, the menu oC services offered must be similarly 
varied and Individualized. The kinds of services offered will 
also be affected by geographic and econo:dic factors. States will 
have to have the flexibility to design the appropriate mix of 
services, with standards of appropriate services defined 
federally. Some recipients will only need help locating a job and 
marketing their well*developed skills. Others, who have never 
worked for pay, have been out of the labor market longer, or whose 
skills are obsolete, may need job counseling, skills assessment, 
skills training, educational and literacy assistance, supportive 
services, job placement help, and other services in order to get 
economically sustaining work. Still others may not be ready for 
training or a job. They may face physical disabilities, family 
crises, dependent care responsibilities, transportation barriers 
which are unmet by public systems, and other obstacles ^hich mean 
that job placement or job preparation is not appropriate now or 
would require a longer term planning process. In some locales, 
support services are in such scarcity that recipients cannot find 
the child care, housing, food, nutrition, or health care to 
concentrate on getting a job or entering training. Recipients 
cannot be penalized for these conditions. Nor can we overlook 
them in our enthusiasm for creating self-sufficiency. 

What you must consider in designing new welfare employment 
programs Is what we have learned from our past experience In 
designing education and employment programs. We know, for example, 
what CBTA cost and how it perfonned. We know the cost of JTPA 
services and the common critique of how JTPA has "creamed" to 
serve the most job ready. As a nation, we have several extensive 
experience with the development of employment training programs 
for welfare recipients. A quick rundown of what we know lays ''it 
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your agenda for the future: 

Good job training and good job development are not 
inexpensive. Providing quality services targetted for those 
who need them nost is more expensive than providing minimally 
helpful services to a large number of people who may or may 
not benefit. Universal f minimally helpful services have not, 
however, been demonstrated to have a significant impact in 
achieving long term economic independence among welfare 
recipients. Quality services for those public assistance 
recipients who wish tc participate or are ready for 
education, training, or employment will require a substantial 
public investment — probably at a total cost more than the 
average JTPA psr participant cost of $3000-94000. 
Massachusetts' ET Choices Program reports a $3,800 cost per 
participant in a state with fairly low unemployment, with the 
participation of 30,000 welfare recipients over a three year 
period. 

Targetting services which are appropriate to individual 
recipients requires a funded assessment process for those who 
are to be served. Under many current programs, recipients are 
simply assigned to available training, placement, or 
education slots bearing little relevance to their skills, 
educational needs, local labor market realities, or career 
int 9Sts. Individualized assessment would avoid this waste 
of resources. But assessment also adds to the cost of 
services and must be considered part of the program off erred. 
To develop a program without it is to court disaster. An 
experience encountered in Fresno, California demonstrates 
why. Fresno planners for the GAIN program estimtited that 
program participants would move swiftly through job search, 
short term training, and into a job. in the initi«ii skills 
testing program off erred at program start-up, more thaii 60% 
of eligible participants had reading and math skills below 
the 8th grade level. The program had to be redesigned and 
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program staridards readjusted. But funding based on earlier 
assunptions had already been dispersed. 

** Supportive services like child care, transportation, literacy 
help, English as a second language, and emergency assistance 
are critical in maintaining access to employment and training 
or education services for many welfare recipients. These 
services are capped und^r JTPA at a cost of no more than 15% 
of states' allocations. Many states have spent only 101 on 
these services, but this is for a population which includes 
other target populations for which support services may be 
less needed. In states which have planned or promised these 
services to recipients enrolled in welfare employment 
programs, costs are substantially higher, sometimes reaching 
50% of the cost of training. In many areas, these services 
are not available in large enough numbers for those currently 
enrolled in training and education programs. Long waiting 
lists now preclude access to available training. To provide 
these services for all welfare recipients who volunteer to 
en^ c training or employment programs would require 
investment in greatly expanded services. Certainly, the 
investment would be worth the cost. 

Finally, job development and job creation efforts must be 
built into any new federal welfare employment initiative. As has 
been learned in Massachusetts, where unemployment has been low, 
marketing of welfare employment program graduates to the state's 
employers has been a critical aspect of the program. With higher 
unemployment, these services are even more necessary. Employers 
are not standing in line to hire economically disadvantaged 
clients and/or welfare recipients with little work experience in 
locales vnere experienced and highly skilled workers are having 
difficulty finding jobs. Marketing work with employers, aggressive 
job development, incentives for employers, and tie-ins with the 
state and local economic development process are necessary and 
will pay off. The ET Choices Program has involved 8,000 employers 
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in th« hiring of program graduates. But, such marketing and 
development components also add to the cost of a quality program. 

The third principle I wanted to address with you relates to 
the reality of facUy life In America. Some poor families In our 
nation are maintained by mothers alone; others are maintained by 
two parents, one or both of whom are experiencing unemployment, 
disability, or economic disadvantage, welfare policies must be 
reformed to meet the needs of all variations of family life 
without stigma or preference. 

In many states, social policies do not adequately accommodate 
the dual responsibilities of the single parent. Training and 
employment policies and programs effectively bar access to single 
parents by failing to address their needs for child care, 
transportation, and long*term income support. 

In about half the states, most two-parents families cannot 
receive Aid to Families with Deperdent Children, and in the 
remaining states availability of aid to two-parent unemployed 
families is greatly limited. Such policies discriminate against 
two-parent families. 

Efforts to enforce support of children by absent parents have 
increased in recent vaars, but much more can be done in this area. 
In 1983, only about 58 percent of women potentially eligible for 
child support were awarded payments; of these, only i.?lf received 
the full amount due and one-fourth received nothing. 

I know that Senator Moynihan has been particularly interested 
in this problem and has begun to explore solutions. We would urge 
that improved child support policy is one important element in a 
reformed welfare system. But, preparation for good jobs and 
eventual economic independence is similarly critical. 

In summary, th3 Coalition urges you to consider what a 
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quality •ducation, •aploymaat, training and family policy will 
costs. This is the sort of program needed by those welfare 
recipients ready to prepare now for long tern self-sufficiency. 
Such a program would be an investment. It would be coupled with 
other policy actions ensuring adequate miniumum benefits for those 
not ready for or unable to work, improved entry wages, and 
strengthened child support enforcement, it would offer states the 
chance to design programs which match the needs of their 
population and their economies. To provide less or to talk about 
cost savings first is to ignore the employment and training 
lessons of the past and the reaiities of life of the poor in 
America. We encourage a more positive investment approach. 
Evidence shows that such an approach can be successful and can 
result in economic independence for welfare families. Such an 
approach now would be worthy of the term "welfare reform." 
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Sei^tor MoYNiF AN. I don't have to get to the floor for a little bit, 
although some of you may be thinking of having lunch yourselves. 

Let me 00 into a couple of things here. The GAO has prepared a 
report for Mr. Wi iss titled, ''Work and Welfare Current ATOC Pro- 
grams and impli nations of Federal Policy.'' It was reported in the 
Times this morning, which is all I have seen of it It is pretty— 
glum ' wouldn't be the right word, but it is not very positive. You 
know, we haven't solved that subject 

I was an Aariatant Secretary of Labor for President Kennedy and 
helped put together the Manpower Development Training Act of 
1962. We thought we had resolved that issue just 25 vears ago. We 
had a Manpower Report to the President and aU of those things, 
yet not much has be^ resolved. 

Well, maybe we have done some things and not others. I mean, I 
think probably that is the case. We have had a lot of successes that 
we just don't see anymore as problems, and they aren't; and yet, 
other things have come along. 

One of our problems is that it is so easv to sav, "This is what we 
ought to do: We ought to have national stan<tords, and ought jo 
have coverage for two-parent families, and we ou^t to have spe- 
cial concentration on people's special needs, and we ought to have 
work available," and so forth— but we must start with the preposi- 
tion—that the whole thought for the 1980's is to do less of any of 
those things 

And the advocapy greups — and there ar*-* none more honorable or 
able than the ones here at this table— have not been successful, be- 
cause it has been thought by polipy makers that the public doesn't 
agree with you. 

In any event, we have this episode, and I think it is rather strik- 
ing that there is New Jersey, with the second highest per capita 
income in the country, and m the last 17 years me true value of 
their provision for cUldren under Social Siecurity has dropped by 
51 percent, cut in Iialf, instead of going up. If in 1970 someone had 
come along and said, 'I've got a plan. I would like to cut the provi- 
sion for children in half," he or she would have been thought to be 
an antiH90cial character, right? But it happened, and it was unno- 
ticed. 

Why? Why have we lost support? Or is it coming around? 

Mr. LiEDBRBfAN. Sometimes I think we are just going straight 
backwards. I mean, in 1603 the Elizabethan poor laws had a work 
requirement, and it was a punitive work requirement The whole 
purpose of it was that you didn't get public aid unless you could 
prove that you were absolutely incapfli>le of working. And I 
wonder. Senator, whether much of what I hear around the country, 
from many, in terms of the work-requirement aspects of AFDC, is 
not reallv an attempt to get people off of the welfare rolls, regard- 
less of what happens to them. 

As my colleague (^thia pointed out, the real intent is to help 
children and the families, and help the adult members of the fami- 
lies to improve the quality of their life, to get a decent job, to get 
decent training or better education, or whatever is required to un- 

f rove the quauty of their lives. And the way we are going at it is 
80 degrees from that 
Senator Moynihan. Well 
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Bfr. Ludkbiian. There are a few ezperiments— very few— that 
we need to look at, althou^ the GAO study doesn't even give those 
hi^ marics. The ET program in Massachusetts claims it has num- 
bers that are worth loosing at, and I think if you listen to my 
fnend Mike Dukakis and others talk about it, th^y feel th^ are on 
to somethinff, in terms of helping people on it 

Senator BIotnihan. And he will be the first to say to vou, ''What 
1 do not understand is why, no matter how many people we move 
out the door on this end, there is that stream of 23-year-old women 
with a child coming in the other door." You know, he hasn't com- 
pletely changed that 

SirfBlr.C&eenstein? 

Mr. Gbdnrkin. A few comments. Senator. One is, you know 
very well that one of the things that has happened since the early 
Seventies is the poor performance of the econoi^ as a whole. 
Median family income is still not where it was in 1978. Ihere were 
iiome stunning figures in a paper for the JEC that Gotschak and 
Danzinger did last year that show, if you divided families with chil- 
dren into quintiles, that the income of the poorest fifUi had fallen 
34 percent since 1978, even after you actuated for family decline in 
chiMren of 26 percent 

Senator Moynihan. Right 

Mr. GaaNSTDN. And while welfare is a part of that, clearly it 
has been going on in the private wage market as well. And I tmnk 
that is part m our problem; it is much harder to get support for 
these things at a time when family budgets have been tightened, 
real wages have been flailing, and so forth. 

Senator Motnihan. I view the words— and I would be interested 
to know if you feel it, or sense it— that in this setting, under 
todays economic conditions, it is much more difficult to find the 
''social space," if I may use that term, to think about helping the 
poor. 

Mr. Greenstkin. I think that is absolutely right. I also think 
there was a lot of misunderstanding, some of it fomented by those 
who did want to retrench in these areas, as to the percentage of 
the budget and of your tax dollar that went to these programs. But 
I do think if we look at the polls firom today compared to the early 
Eighties, there is more support for these programs now than there 
was in the late Seventies and early Eighties . 

Part of it is low inflation, of course, but I think it is interesting 
that 1986 was the first year in a long time when real benefito in 
AEDC actually edged up slic^tly, ratiier than going down. 

Senator Moynihan. Th^ did. They edged up a little bit 

Mr. Greenstdn. A little bit 

The second thought I would have, and I think this is very inter- 
esting: There are a few areas— every area hasn't been goinff back- 
wards in the last few vears. It is interesting when you sev there is 
more that has been done clearly, in the work and welfare area, 
more clearly in child support— a broad consensus in the need for a 
Child Sunmrt Amendment— but also it is very interesting that the 
Carter Adniinistration proposed the Chap Medicaid Program in the 
late Seventies and both Houses of the Congress, who were Demo- 
cratic, couldn't pass it It passed in 1984. It was expanded in 
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COBRA in 1986, and it was expanded again in SOBRA later in 
1986. 

I think what we are seeing is that those approaches that appear 
to be what you might call '"non-welfare"— I mean, they are not 
strictly AFDC benefits, ccver Medicaid for the working poor, and so 
forth— seem to be picking up more support. 

The third comment I would make is on the GAO report that you 
talked about I think it is very interesting thf t what the GrAO 
found was that the overwhehning activity was job«ettrching in 
these programs, that only 8 percent got remedial education, 2 per- 
cent got voc-ed, and so forth. 

What concerns me, and you may be aware of it, there is some 
new research that is about to be published by the Ford Foundation 
that finds very strong associations— we have all these questions 
about plausality, but finds very strong associations— between hamc 
skills deficits on one hand and higher rates of welfare dependency, 
unemployment, crime, teenage pregnancy, and school dropouts. 

Now, one doesn't want to overstate. I mean, a lot of these things 
mav have common causes. 

Senator MoYNmAN. What does the skills deficit refer to? Verbal 
scores, or what? 

Mr. Gbxenstdn. There is a whole series of data here. There are 
skills deficit as mentioned by the Armed Forces Qualifying Test, 
and basic literaQr and arithmetic skills. And it is interesting— vou 
can look at skills deficits while people are still in school, and then 
those with lower and higher rates of dropout, which you can go 
back and find, which thev have done. They look at these tests back 
in tht late Seventies and then follow the cohort to see what hap- 
pened. 

And it stands to reason that in the welfare area— Ellwood has 
noticed the recidivism efTect— we have the people who get a meas- 
ure of selfHSufficiency and get off AFDC, get a job, but can't ad- 
vance, can't hold it, and go back on AFDC. 

We probably ought to be considering having more of a basic 
skills component tor some-— certainly not all, but for those who 
need it— in our woik and welfare programs. But I think what 
comes out of the GAO report is that the way they are set up now, 
the differing kinds of welfare recipients are not distinguished. 

Senator Motnuian. That is the one thing we can honestly sav 
we have learned, and that is to disaggregate. The welfare depend- 
ent are not just one, homogeneous population. 

Mr. Grkenstdn. Not only disaggi^^ting among the working 
poor, but disaggregating among the welfare recipients themselves. 

Senator Moynihan. Yeb. Well, you heard testunony on behalf of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the National Association of 
Counties. They said X-percent of our recipients are on AFDC for 
less than 52 weeks, and Y-percent for two years, and, so forth. We 
have bwun to think this way now. 

Mr. (ntSKNsnoN. If in food stamps, as Mr. Fersh mentioned, the 
only standard is how many recipients go through the program, or 
in JPTA with some of the pertormance-based contracting, where 
the service to the areas are paid on liie number awarded, on the 
number placed, and you don't have any distinction between ttioee 
who may need basic skills or something more intensive and those 
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who simply need a auick job search^ if those kinds of standards get 
put in place, then that pushes the ^stem in the wrong direction. 

We have to tailor some kinds of standards or incentives to match 
the disaggregation when we disaggretate the recipients, or we are 
going to get these same kinda of efforts; and then, we shouldn't be 
surprised if the impact is small. 

Senator Moynihan. I wonder if Mr. Fersh would give us a little 
note on what exactly you mean by the ''moving people through the 
food stamp system'' in terms of volume. 

Mr. Fkbsh. Mr. Chairman, in 1985, the Farm Bill reauthorized 
the food stamp program. I had the pleasure of serving on the staff 
of the House Agriculture Committee at the time, what was de- 
signed at that point waa hopefully an employment and training 
program for food stamp recipients that would leave great flexibility 
to the states as to who they would serve, and also allow them to 
concentrate services on smaller numbers of recipients if they 
wished to. 

This fall, and I think again on December 31, the Department of 
Agriculture issued final regulations to implement those programs, 
and they eatablished standards for state performance that, uy ne- 
cessity, will involve— with venr limited resources provided— $50 
million the first year or $60 mfluon the first year— moving millions 
of people throuj^ an employment and traimng program. And the 
design the department is pushing is very much a superfidal job- 
search, jdi>coatext, ''thank vou very much, we'll look through the 
mill, and maybe you will faU by the wayside, or maybe we can cut 
food stamp participation.'' That ia the essential thnLst of what has 
come out of it. 

Senator Moynihan. Let us know. 

Ms. Ma*ano, you had your hand up. 

Ms. Marano. I just wanted to add to the discussion a little bit to 
say, if prou look at programs like JTPC and CETA, you see that, 
de^)endmg upon the particular kind of service offered and deliv- 
ered, you have a whole different wage outcome and long-term 
placement. 

If we think we are going to do something in a welfare employ- 
ment program where we do some kind of snort-term fixes, we are 
going to have those very short numbers. 

I mink one of the things that is hard about looicing at a work 
requirement and mandatory program is that, by nature, we are set- 
tixuf up that Idnd of standard firom the beginning. 

Senator Moynihan. I want to thank this group, but it is twenty 
minutes of two, and I have to be on the floor at two if we are going 
to have any hi^ways around the country. 

I can leave you with a historical note, if you would like. Mr. 
Oreenstein mentioned the Ford Foundation study and the question 
of basic skills, which are important to qualifications testing. In 
some significant way, the fcoeral involvement with these issues 
begins in the summer of 1968, when I am sitting in my office in the 
Lenor Department, as Assistant Secretary for rolicy Planning. We 
have dono all the polipy planning we needed that year, and re- 
search; so, I spend a fair amount of time reading the Washington 
Post. 
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One morning I got to the point where I was reading two^inch 
items, and a two-inch item on about July 5th said— that was when 
the fiscal year began July 1— that General Hershey, who was Di- 
rector of the Selective Service Administration, had once again sub- 
mitted his annual report io the Congress, and once again, 51.2 of 
the persons who had been called up by the Selective Service had 
been rejected— half for mental inadequacies and half for physical 
inadequacies, or some such failure to meet Armv standards. 

And I said, ^'Mv God, do you mean half of me people called up 
for the draft can^ get into the Army? That doesn't say much for 
the population." 

So I sent it over to President Kennedy, and su^ested maybe this 
was evidence for some serious problem. The Prendent set up a task 
force with Mr. McNamara as Chairman and I as Secretary, and we 
concluded that, yes, about a third of the nation could not qualify 
for service in the Armed Forces. That was a big chunk of people. 
You Imew there was something wron^. You knew you were on to 
something, because there were states m the high plains where the 
failure rate on the mental test was almost exactly the incidence of 
mental retardation in a large population, maybe 2.3 percent in Ne- 
braska. And you go over to Massachusetts, with maybe 22.4 percent 
and it was most perplexing. It can't be the air they breathe; it is 
something elbout the schools they go to, or sometning. The vari- 
ations around the nation were astonishing. Another interesting 
variation was the emergence of an inverse relationship between 
failure on the mental test and failure on the health test. And these 
were all the same tests, same people. Army personnel giving them 
out. 

But it was the first thing President Johnson got, this Order in 
January 1964. 

We still do a very bad job with an awful lot of our people. What 
has changed is the sense of what we can afford to tiy. Here is the 
new economic report of the President, and I will end with this in- 
formation: 

In 1969, the median family income in 1985 dollars for the coun- 
try was $27,680. In 1985, it was $27,735. That means over the 
course of 17 years, the median income of American families has 
risen $55. I think that is the most important single statistic we 
have. If you know that, you know a veiy great deal. And if you 
don't know that, a lot of things are puzzling which become clearer 
in the aftermath. 

Isn't that an astonishing thing? If you will accept the idea that a 
dollar a week isn't much, for 17 years now we nave had no real 
change in median family income. There cannot be another time in 
American history where that was the case. 

Mr. Grbenotein. If you disaggregate that, to use our favorite 
term, and vou do just families with children, the median familv 
income probablv goes down. Of course, the elderly families are pull- 
ing it up over that period. 

Senator Moynihan. There you are. There you are. 

Well, I am going to thank this distinguished panel most especial- 
ly. You coulon't nave been more generous. Ms. Harris, you are 
cheerful, and in your profession you nave to be, don't you? 

Ms. Harris. Yes. Thank you. 
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Senator Motnihan. The hearing will now close. Our next hear- 
ing on February 20 will move to the three specific issues. We are 
going to deal with child support enforcement on February 20. On 
February 23, work and welfare, and on March 2, short-term versus 
long-term dependency. 

I thank you very much, and I thank our excellent staff. 

[Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the hearing was a4joumed.] 

[By direction of the chainnan the following communications were 
made a part of the hearing record:] 
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hor the first tl»e In Many years, this nation nas the opportunity to 
undertake genuine refom of the welfare systei. The challenge Is undoubtedly 
a difficult one. Concerned senators have only to reflect on the past quarter 
of a century to observe how nany tines welfare refomers, full of resolution 
and enthuslasa, h«ave gone down to defeat. 

Nevertheless, there Is no reason to conclude that previous failures 
offer the only possible blueprint for the future. When state welfare 
dapartnents as Jied nany of the key responsibilities of the federal WIN 
progran In the early 1980s, It was generally believed that they were doomed 
to repeat the lackluster performance recoil that had characterized national 
MIN. This did not occur. With a stronger sense of resolution than In the 
national WIN program, many state Initiatives have managed to Infuse work 
requirements for welfare recipients with greater substance and meaning. 
There are fi)0d grounds to believe that the nation Is ready to open a 
similarly new chapter on more comprehensive welfare reform. 

Host significantly, compared to the state of knowledge 20 and even 10 
years ago, policymakers today have considerably more access to sophisticated 
i^nd clear information on the nature and consequences of poverty and on the 
characteristics of tne welfare population. This information shifts past 
assimpt'or'^ in two different Jirections but both could eventually converge on 
reform. 

First, contravening earlier beliefs, we now know that only a minority of 
the poor are trapped in long-term welfare dependency and that most of the 
disadvantaged share society's s rong work ethic. Thes^' facts, in turn, 
suggest that the problems of the welfare system are less overwhelming than 
had formerly been beheved. Second, we have recently been presented with a 
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ccnpelling body of data on the plight of children in poverty, suggesting that 
the current system has failed large nunbers of our young. 

In short, the new information implies both more hope and more urgency. 
If these sentiments can be harnessed effectively, they could create a power- 
ful incentive for change. 

The danger, however, is that the Congress will merely tinker with the 
system. It must be recognized that thus far this approach has solved few 
problems and that in fact it has badly obscured the original mission of the 
AFDC program. 

In all probability, very few citizens would identify AFOC's purpose as 
the provision of Income to poor children. 3ut while this purpose has too 
often been overlooked, its importance can hardly be over-emphasized. While 
society is responsible for the care of all dependent citizens, the way in 
which it supports the needs and prospects of the next generation must be, as 
Senator Moynihan has so eloquently reminded us, a keystone of national social 
welfare policy. 

Yet in the 1970s and early 1980s the nation h« lost sight of children 
as a special group cf concern. When advocates and policymakers draw public 
attention to poverty data, many citizens are shocked to discover that fully a 
quarter of the children in this country are born into poverty and that over 
the past decade, their overall economic circumstances have deteriorated. 

Some of the responsibility for this deplorable inattention to the basic 
needs of children must rest with the way in which the welfare system has been 
refocused and redefined over the pas* twenty years. That period has 
witnessed the inception of the WIN Program and the new state work/welfare 
initiatives, which focus public attention on the question of how vo create 
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work incentives for welfare-dependent adults, and of the AFDC-U Program for 
two-parent fanilies. Meanwhile, the introduction of Food Staiips and energy 
programs has added further complexity to the effort to provide income to the 
poor* 

While these initiat'-'^'s are a vital part of the current system, the fact 
that they are broadly t qeted — covering the elderly, the disabled and the 
unemployed as well as children has meant that society's attention to 
poverty questions, never very sustained under the best of circwstances, has 
been further diverted from poor children as a group whose conditions must be 
carefully tracked and monitored* With such a multiplicity of programs, many 
with multiple agendas, it has become that much easier to overlook the fact 
that the AFDC benefit provided to a child — or that even AFDC and Food 
Stamps together — most often provide support at levels far below the poverty 
line* 

Criticisms of the multiple goals of welfare programs should not be read 
as a recommendation that we abandon the goal of encouraging adult welfare 
recipients to become self-supporting* On the contrary, this objective is 
critical to good welfare reform and thus far, the failure of the system to 
translate it into public policy has been as serious as its failure to give 
adequate support to poor children* The reasons for the inadequacy of the 
welfare system with respect to employment and training are not difficult to 
Identify* Both the state work/welfare programs and their predecessor, 
national WIN, have been limited by grossly inadequate and unreliable funding* 

As a result, while there is a modest level of resources available for 
low-cost interventions like job search and work experience, funds for large- 
scale efforts or for the more intensive treatments necessary to help some 
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recipients havo been virtually non-existent, Weak support has also undercut 
official conMitiQent to the notion that poor parents should be urged to work 
only when the provision of adequate child care is guaranteed. With the need 
for child care far outstripping demand for every income group in this 
country, society has failed in its obligation to put in place this most basic 
prerequisite for work/welfare programs. 

I believe that to have integrity, welfare reform must encompass a rede- 
dication to two sets of principles — one involving children, the second 
adults. For children, welfare programs should be carefully focused on pro- 
viding them with adequate incuRe for food, clothing and shelter. He must 
recognize, too, the importance of time spent with parents and the need for 
decent care while parents work. Also children should be treated at least 
equitably in the benefits structure created by Congress. 

For parents, our welfare programs should create an obligation that they 
prepare and search for work. In light of the repeatedly demonstrated 
willingness of many welfare recipients to support themselves, progrwis should 
be framed to eniphasize incentives to work, aJthouyfi sanctions are obviously 
required when obligations are not met. 

These principles are not new, but almost all have been poorly understood 
and communicated. Policymakers urgently ne-nJ to begin to think in terms of a 
reshaped system that zos the supro-- needs of children while still 

attending to the emp nd training needs of their parents. It is a 

major challenge to tran- <; these goals into workable programs. But there 
are at least three possibilities that I can suggest. In the sumnary that 
follows, each is presented with a brief reference to some potential strengths 
and weaknesses. Hy intention is si.nply to be suggestive, not exhaustive. 
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1. • Create a basic child benefit for all families, taxable at 
sane level, probably above the nedian incone. 

• Continue the current child support program with more 
vigorous enforcement procedures. 

• Using a program that combines the current WIN, UI and JTPA 
initiatives, provide all unemployed adults with time-limited 
allowances to search for work or to train for new jobs* 

The advantage of this approach is that it decreases the chances that the 
poor will be treated as a separate class* AH children are covered by one 
income benefit system; aU unemployed adults by one employment and training 
system* One potential problem with this plan — but one that apparently has 
not been borne out by trends in other Western countries that now provide 
child benefits — is that a child benefit could encourage more births. 

2* • Create a Family Living Standard, as proposed by tne American 
Public Welfare Association* The Standard would be based on 
the level of incone actually required to feed, shelter and 
transport a family* Costs would be calculated for each 
state, but with a nationally uniform methodology* The 
Standard would be indexed for inflation, updated at a 
minimum of every five years, and available to all needy 
families, regardless of their composition. Food Stains and 
'energy benefits would be cashed out and included in the 
plan* 
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• For able-bodied recipients, Mke the receipt of the full 
benefit contingent on participation in work, training or 
educaticr.. 

The Mjor advantage of this plan is that it replaces the current 
Standard of Heed with a Measure that more fairly corresponds to the reality 
of raising children in the 1980s. A disadvantage is that it would be 
extrcaely complicated to develop an acceptable methodology for defining such 
a measure. Furthermore, there are serious objections to cashing out Food 
Stamp benefits, a step that some say implies a loss of control over whether 
children are well nourished. 

3. • Adopt a version of the Wisconsin Child Support Assurance 
Plan. Beginning this year Wisconsin will mandate specific 
standards for the amount of child support owed, ranging from 
17 to 34 percent of a parent's gross income and assets, with 
the anount of the obligation dependent on the nuRber of 
children. All counties will be empowereiJ to use a system of 
immediate income withholding to collect the support. In 
four counties the state will experiment with the practice of 
guaranteeing a minimum income support level of $3,000 per 
child per year to all custodial parents legally entitled to 
support. These counties will also try a work expense offset 
— $1 per hour for one child — paid to the custodial parent 
to defray expenses related to employment. The supplement 
will be reduced as yearly income rises above $6,000 and 
phased out after it reaches $16,000. 
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• Provide a tine-linited stipend to a parent searching for a 
job or undergoing education and training whose incoMe falls 
below a certain ainiwi standard. 

A clear advantage of this olan is that it establishes the obligation of 
parents to support their children as a Meaningful first principle of incoae 
Maintenance. Like the child benefit proposal which would be available to 
ffliilies of all incoMe levels, it also discourages the segmentation of the 
poor froi other groups. 

One drawback of the plan is shared by all three proposals. In none of 
Chen — child support, a child benefit or the FaMily Living Standard — is 
the basic incoae support nechanisn by itself adequate to sustain needy 
ffliilies. All would have to be supplenented either by work or by a stipend 
paid to parents who take part in e^ployaent programs. Thus, none of these 
suggestions can ultiMtely ellainate the contradictions betwesn the society's 
interest in withholding stipends to parents who refuse to neet the obligation 
to participate in training prograns and its interest in ensuring a decent 
level of support to children. 

It may be that so long as society cares about both goals, the conflict 
is irreconcilable. However, if no one of these approaches solves the problen 
coRpletely. all at least have the virtue of clarifying the two sets of needs 
and Meeting then in separate progrois with separate funding. Such a 
recasting of the welfare systeM would lessen the confusion about goals and 
intentions. 

The preceding discussion has pointed to soMe of the difficulties that 
are likely to arise if any one of three plans is put into practice. There 
are undoubtedly other'.. Nevertheless, all of the plans proMise noticeable 
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i^rov«ients in ^> confusing, inequitable and poorly defined systei« The 
scholars and experts Mho sit on today's welfare refom panels Wiy not know 
all there is to know about the best way to change the systea, but they 
clearly have offered a sufficient nunber of sound suggestions to allow 
Congress to extricate the country fro» a set of prograis that satisfy alaost 
no one and to begin to create a systcn that is More rational and just. 

While the plans just discussed thus sees to offer useful first steps, 
Meaningful welfare refom nust at aininuM enconpass at least two other 
changes. First, Medicaid nust be uncoupled fro AFDC and extended to the 
working poor. It Makes no sense to undercut work incentives with a systea 
that withdraws precious health care benefits froa parents when they get a 
job, nor is it fair to deny coverage to citizens whose incoae falls below the 
poverty line — or below the Faaily Living Standard, if that were to be put 
in its place. 

Second, the federal govemaent aust greatly increase funding for 
subsidized child care and early childhood education prograas for low-incoae 
faailies. It is perverse to expect aothers to work if they cannot be certain 
that their children will be well cared for. At the saae tiae, attention to 
the need for flexible schedules and part-timt coaaitaents in work/welfare 
prograns can ensure that in the rush to get aothers into the workplace, 
children's needs are not neglected. 

This testimony has primarily been focused on questions of equity and 
Justice — what society owes to the poor children. Its premise is that a 
wealthy country can afford to lift all of its children out of poverty. It 
should also be recognized that in light of current demographic trends, even a 
nation as wealthy as this one can scarcely choose to do otherwise. A$ the 
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U.S. enters the tMenty-first century, its econonic well-being will largely 
depend on a shrinking ni«ber of young people, but nore of the young will be 
frm low-incoae fanilies and living in iapoverished comunities: 
circiiKtences that without societal intervention are a recipe for a poorly 
prtpared workforce. Because the size of the ovcrcll youth population is 
satll. Congress can in its welfare refom proposals can take advantage of a 
rOMrfceble window of opportunity to offer poor children the support that so 
Mny of the* need to beccne productive mbers of society. But that window 
of opportunity will soon close. The size of the educated workforce in less 
developed countries is growing rapidly, and the increase My soon outweigh 
the advantage of a snail youth population. There is an historical aoaent to 
be seized. If we fail now in good sense or vision, we will discover that it 
has passed. 
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!• Introduction 

The National Coalition on WcMoenr Work, and Welfare Reform 
was forced in 1985 to address the emergence of new state and 
federal welfare employment initiatives* The Coalition 
represents national organizations concerned about the Impact 
of APDC work programs and their requirements upon women and 
their families. The list of member groups appears on the cover 
of this publication. As a group, the Coalition %rorks to 
achieve state and national welfare policies which promote the 
economic independence of public assistance recipients while 
retaining a high degree of choice, flexibilHy, and respect 
for personal employment goals. 

The Coalition spent its first six months assessing a 
number of welfare employment initiatives being piloted in the 
states and reflecting upon the analyses available on these 
programs. During 1986-87, the Coalition will monitor the 
development of new state efforts; provide public information 
to administrators, advocates, the press, ana policymakers at 
the state and national levels on welfare employment 
initiatives; monitor and analyze Administration welfare 
proposals; and involve the local affiliates of involved 
national organizations in policymaking and program monitoring 
processes on the welfare employment issue. 

Purpose of the Paper 

This first Coalition publication has been developed to 
alert local and state advocates to the presence of the 
Coalition, to share the perspective of the Coalition on the 
welfare employment issue, and to put forward several initial 
strategies local advocates or policymakers might use in 
considering proposed or ongoing welfare employment 
initiatives. A list of additional resources on the issue are 
offered at the close of this publication, along with a list of 
groups and individuals with expertise and interest in welfare 
employment issues. Many of the Coalition's member 
organizations have developed and are developing additional 
resource materials on aspects of the employment of low-income 
and welfare women. 

The Coalition believes it is important for advocates and 
policymakers at the local, state, and national levels to 
participate in the welfare employment policy debate. Those 
who advocate for women, for full employment, and for civil and 
welfare rights r.ovb xmportant role to play in the 
development of these policies. It is the role of these groups 
working together to ensure that poor women retain the options 
for meaningful and financially rewarding employment, for work 
at home caring for children, or for full-time education to 
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prepare for economic self-sufficiency. For many low-income 
women, these options are being limited, restricted, or 
foreclosed by punitive workfare policies. In ot^.. Icc-.'cc, 
the traditional workfare concept has been transformed to mean 
the development of a full complement of services designed to 
protect and support a recipient's options and invest in her 
preparation for economic independence. In a climate of 
intense policy activity — varying greatly from state to 
state with regard to quality, ccmprehensiveness , and cost — 
communication, clarity, and committed effort will be necessary 
to ensure effective services for welfare women. 

This paper is designed to put forward our perspective and 
to serv^ as a point of contact with others interested in 
affecting welfare-to-work policy. We welcome the comments, 
critical and and supportive, of colleague groups and 
individuals working in this field. 



II. WHAT WE lOiOW ABOUT WORK AWD WELPARB 

1) Families turn to AFDC for many reasons. 

The majority of families begin receiving AFDC because of 
a change in family structure — divorce, separation, desertion 
of a parent, death of a parent, or birth of a child. Others 
turn to AFDC for support because they lose or cannot find a 
job, suffer a loss of earnings, or become incapacitated. 

while two-thirds of all AFDC recipients are children, 
nearly 90 percent of all AFDC families are maintained by women 
alone. Child care responsibilities preclude many adults on 
AFDC from seeking or maintaining employment. More than 60 
percent of all AFDC families include children younger than age 
six; almost 40 percent have children younger than age three. 

2) Most adults on AFDC want to work. 

Despite the difficulties they encounter in the labor 
market, most AFDC recipients want the chance to get a decent 
job which allows them to support their families. Half of all 
adults on AFDC move off the welfare rolls within two years, 
many finding their way back into the labor force on their own. 
Others face multiple barriers to employment, including lack of 
job skills and recent work experience, poor basic skills, 
functional illiteracy, sex and race discrimination, lack of 
transportation, and inadequate support services. Few are 
encouraged to seek a wide range of career choices or to 
consider nontraditional employment. 

Unfortunately, the structure of AFDC frequently 
discourages work effort. Recipients who find paid employment 
are only slightly better off financially than those who rely 
solely upon AFDC. They also run the risk of losing health 
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insurance under Medicaid if their earnings make then 
ineligible for AFDC benefits. Bureaucratic barriers such as 
requlreMents to report in person to the welfare office on a 
regular basis also make it difficult to hold a job without 
losing AFDC eligibility. 

Broader economic conditions also pre/ent AFDC recipients 
from finding and retaining employment in many areas. The 
nation's unemployment rate has not dropped below 6.5 percent 
for more than six years, and 8.5 million Americans cannot find 
work today. In some parts of the country, the official 
unemployment rate still exceeds 10 percent. Among female 
family heads, the unemployment rate was. 11,5 percent in 1985. 

3) Mandatory participation in work j)rog rams is counter- 
productive. 

Given the diversity of problems and barriers to 
employment which AFDC recipients face, an inflexible 
requirement that all recipients participate in worK-relate4 
activities makes little sense. Large numbers will choose to 
take part in voluntary programs. This choice to participate 
enhances the self-esteem of recipients while also 
strengthening their awareness that they are responsible for 
the decisions which lead to self-sufficiency. 

A uniform mandate imposed on all AFDC adults also ignores 
the great variation in their needs, life circumstances, and 
communities. For some recipients, the most appropriate choice 
is to care for a sick or disabled dependent or a very young 
child rather than to participate in a work program. Efforts 
to promote self-sufficiency must reflect this need for 
flexibility and choice. 

4) Some recipients need substantial help to become self- 
sufficient. 

Deficits in education, training, and work experience pose 
major barriers to employment for many AFDC recipients. Fewer 
than 40 percent of all adults on AFDC are high school 
graduates. Among AFDC recipients required to register for the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program in 1983, roughly 60 percent had 
math skills below the eighth or ninth grade level and nearly 
half had reading skills below that level. At least one in 
four adults on AFDC has no prior work experience. 

Such barriers can only be removed through substantial 
investments to enhance the academic and job skills of adults 
on AFDC. Required work assignments, or work relief, do not 
yield lasting gains in future employment and earnings for most 
AFDC recipients. 
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5) No work program can succeed without jobs at the end. 

Training programs for AFDC recipients are of little value 
if poor employment conditions keep them from finding work. A 
state which focuses only on employment preparation, without 
also addressing the need for job creation and economic 
development, runs the risk of squandering its investment* 

The quality of job placements also is a key factor in 
efforts to promote economic self-sufficiency* Employment 
opportunities which cannot support families — including jobs at 
the minimum wage, those in seasonal industries and those 
without health insurance — may move families off AFDC 
temporarily, but provide few prospects for long-term stability 
and self-support* Preparation for high wage and nontradi- 
tional jobs for recipients should be a priority* 

6) AFDC recipients cannot be asked to neglect their families* 

AFDC parents need to be assured of adequate child care 
and other supportive services in order to participate in 
welfare-to-work programs* They also need transitional health 
and child care assistance so that they are not in the position 
of risking the well-being of their children when they accept 
employment and move off tne welfare rolls* 

7) Genuine welfare reform is long overdue* 

The AFDC program was created in 1935 primarily as a means 
of meeting the income needs of widows with young children* 
While the structure of the AFDC program has changed little 
over the past fifty years, the nature of the AFDC population 
has changed dramatically* The time has come to consider 
genuine welfare reforms — and particularly changes in AFDC — 
which reflect the needs of today's poverty population* 

There will always be a need for a basic cash assistance 
program which assists those who cannot, for whatever reasons, 
support themselves* More effective welfare employment 
programs by themselves can neither eliminate the need for a 
strong system of income supports nor substitute for genuine 
welfare reforms* At best, welfare employment programs 
represent one important means of addressing the poverty 
problem in the United States, increasing prospects for 
employment and even*^ual self-sufficiency for a substantia] 
segment of the AFDC population but falling short of a complete 
response to their diverse needs* 
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III, Putting Together a Meaninaful Welfare ^ployent ProjrM 

The Coalitio.i on Women, Work, and Welfare Reform has 
observed the wide- range of welfs..- employment initiatives 
being designed in the states. To assist those considering or 
responding to such programs, the Coalitijn has developed a 
guide for advocates to use in assessing elements put forward 
in such proposals. It is the perspective of the Coalition 
that provision of a wide range oi program elements and the 
choice among these elements by welfare recipients is a 
keystone for ap effective welfare employment program. 

The Coalition recommends that state policymakers and 
administrators work to design a program offering as many of 
th^ elements which follow as are possible. If it is not 
fiscally possible to provide the wide range of services, it 
seems appropriate to the Coalition to offer a broader sector 
of employabil ity services to a smaller po»:'*iation of 
recipients «#hile maintaining ba^ic income supports, medical 
assistance, food stamps, and other basi services for all the 
eligible population. This kind of effort should provide a 
proving ground for the employment and training components and 
provide the time for building political support for a larger 
scale effort. 

The r'raiuework 

Oversight Design and Coordination, Communication in 
effective self-sufficiency strategy requires tt)- income 
maintenance, supportive services, training, placement, 
education, and economic development components be developed, 
coordinated, and made accessible co applicants and clients. 
This requires state-level agreement on the need lor a 
comprehensive self-sufficiency strategy and education for the 
public on the wisdom and promise of such an approach. Some 
form of cabinet council, set of interagency contracts, special 
legislative or executi^*e oversight committee is helpful, if 
tr^Jitional agency anc program boundaries are to be bridged. 
Advisory bodies which include advocates and recipient groups 
are also vital links for making the program work. The 
framework for the program should be designed in anticipation 
of the need to add and modify program elements. Training of 
and communication among caseworkers and program deliverers is 
vital. Assistance to participants in evaluating the options, 
and assessing ttie economic and personal consequences of each 
option will be a critical step in program success. 

Intake, Assessment, and Counseling ; There should be visible 
and well advertised intake points in each community which 
determine eligibility, orient applicants and recipients to the 
progr .s open to them, provide individual counselinr; and 
assessment, and d^^aign, with the client, an indiv^jual plan 
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for self-sufficiency. This element can be organized within a 
public agency or contracted to a community-based organi- 
zation. 

Information^ Innovation, and Evaluation : New program elensnts 
should be built upon information gained from recipients and 
the evaluation of previous programs. Evaluations should 
collect data on direct and indirect outcomes and benefits over 
the long term. 

The Choices 

Just as people become poor for different reasons, so they 
will escape poverty through different routes. For some, the 
appropriate strategy may be teaching the skills of how to look 
for a job. For many, it will require access to child care, 
medical coverage for their children, and other supportive 
services. For others, it will mean remedial education, skills 
training or a college degree to make a permanent escape from 
poverty. Still others may need help only in accessing 
existing jobs or being given support to create a job for 
tne nselves. 

In short, it must be understood that what is a road for 
one welfare recipient may be a roadblock for another. 
Training may be a dismaying waste of a recipient's time if she 
already possesses marketable job skills. Just as clearly, 
immediate placement in a low-wage, no-benefit job may only 
ensure a rapid return to poverty for a woman for whom only 
more education will make it possible to compete for a job that 
is not marginal and can offer a permanent and adequate income 
for her and her family. 

Those seeking to escape poverty are best positioned to 
make these choices if provided adequate information and real 
options. They will gain or suffer as a result; their affort 
and commitment will be required for any path to succeed. 

A comprehensive menu of choices should include the 
following : 

A. TRAINIWG AND EDUCATIOW 

Basic Skills Education ; Educational programs should be 
designed to develop proficiency in reading, writing, 
mathematics, and in*:roduction to technology. English *s a 
second language may also be needed. 

Job Training ; Explicit linkages with training programs, such 
as JTPA and vocational education, can and should be developed 
so that a reasonable portion of a state's training efforts 
serve welfare recipients. Training for nontraditional joos 
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can be encouraged. Additional job training dollars might be 
added from state coffers to improve recipients' access to 
skills training . 

Post-Secondary Education ; Some of the 89% of AFDC recipients 
who have not attended college, as well as many of the 11% who 
have, are most likely to achieve self-sufficiency by entering 
post-secondary education. Federal law allows welfare 
recipients to recieve some types of student aid without 
reduction of their welfare benefits. Improving knowledge and 
reality of the option of post-secondary education, alerting 
recipients to the means to finance it without loss of 
necessary welfare support, and increasing the efforts of 
state-supported colleges and universities to serve this 
clientele are all needs arojr.;! vMch action is appropriate. 
Through such means, Maine doubled itc college enrollment of 
AFDC recipients in one year. 

B. PLACgMBHT 

Job-Finding Skills ; This choice entails creating supportive 

job clubs, training in job search techniques, and help with 

interviewing skills and resume preparation. 

Placement Efforts ; Linking perticipants with employers is 
both a job development and marketing effort. Both are key 
elements in an effective welfare to work program. 

Grant Diversion ; A funding mechar *sm designed to create jobs 
for AFDC recipients, grant diversion provides employers with a 
training /employment bonus in return for hiring recipients 
for permanent jobs. See Bangster, et al., an MDRC report on 
grant diversion in the resource ^bibliography, for further 
information. 

Supported Work ; By providing comprehensive support services 
and acting as an employment agency for welfare recipients, 
supported work programs with a long history of success for 
recipients are being operated in several states. For more 
information on this strategy, see the resources listed in the 
Bibliography at the close of this publication. 



C. SUPPORT SERVICES 

Childcare: Self-sufficiency is a family affair; to free the 
head of household for any option, quality child care must 
often be available. The $18 million state expenditure for 
childcare vouchers for welfare recip***'^ts nas been one key to 
the succet3 of Massachusetts' ET Choices' program. Assistance 
in arranging for childcare is also often vital. 
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Medical Care: In order for employment to be a viable and 
responsible option for an AFDC mother, it is important to 
insure that she have medical coverage either through Medicaid 
or health insurance provided on the job. states are requited 
under federal law to provide four months of additional 
Medicaid coverage after the loss of eligibility for AFDC due 
to an increase in a recipient's inc<»5e. when a recipient 
losws AFDC eligibility due to the expiration of the earned 
income disregard. Medicaid eligibility must continue for an 
additional nine months and, at state option, it may continue 
for another six months after that. Few, if any, states have 
adopted this additional six-month option although it could be 
of enormous assistance in facilitating a recipient's 
transition into the work force. 

work Expenses : Working often entails added transportation, 
food and clothing expenditures which can heavily burden the 
transition to employment for an AFDC recipient. Federal law 
recognizes the existence of work-related expenses and requires 
that $75 be deducted from a recipient's irxome in computirq 
AFDC eligibility. However, since this $'"5 must also cover 
taxes (AFDC eligibility is computed on cjross income), it does 
not go very far. Depending on state Ijw, vendor payments and 
in-kind contributions may be useful avenues to pursue in 
assisting recipients with work expenses. It is important to 
clarify, however, that state law wouM rut count such 
assistance as income used to offset an AFDC grant or deny 
eligibility, in addition, chile care expenses of up to $160 
per child may be deducted from earned income on top of the $75 
work expense deduction. 

Life Skills ; This choice entails pre-employment program 
approaches which build self-esteem, improve assertiveness, 
build physical fitness and improved nutrition, provide peer 
support, develop budgeting and financial skills, and explore 
problem-solving skills. 

D. JOB CREATIOK 

Linkage with Economic Development Projects : All governnent- 
assisted projects which create jobs should be asked to provide 
referral to welfare recipients. These efforts should be 
consistent with cngoinc, affirmative action regulations. 

Self-Employment ; For some welfare recipients the only way 
they will acquire a job is to create one for thomselves. 
Thirty percent of AFDC recipients surveyed rece^tly by the 
Minnesota State Planning Office said thvy had considered 
starting a business to sustain themselves »r.a could name the 
specific business, in Europe, many thousands of unemployed 
persons have taken advantage of welfare programs that allow 
recipients to continue receiving benefits while becoming 
sel f-employed. 

-8- 
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B. PROTECTIOH OP RECIPIBHT RIGHTS 

Finally, a key ingredient in an effective state welfare 
enployinent initiative will be the developipent of regulations 
and grievance processes which protect a recipient's capacity 
to move from one element to another without penalty if an 
option is not satisfactory and to refuse program offerings 
which do not meet the recipient's needs* 



IV. mPLICATIOWS TOR STATE POLICYHAKBRS AHD ADVOCATES 

1 ) Begin by finding out what your state has to work with* 

Virtually every state is already making some efforts to 
move AFDC recipients into permanent jobs* Before starting any 
new welfare-to-work Initiative, it is important to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of current state activities under the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program, the federal Job Training 
Partnership Act, Single Parent and Homemaking programs funded 
through Vocational Education, and other educational or 
training efforts serving disadvantaged persons. 

This assessment of current programs is an essential first 
step in building more effective state policies* Only after 
developing a clear picture of the state's current capacity to 
provide education, training, and support services to AFDC 
recipients and thr outcomes of these efforts is it possible to 
set reasonable goals and plans for the future* 

2) Start small and commit to a long-term effort* 

Setting up a comprehensive state system to help AFDC 
recipients move toward employment and self-sufficiency is a 
difficult and complex task* States which attempt to do too 
much too quickly — particularly by trying to move employment 
and training services to the entire AFDC population — can 
quickly become overwhelmed and undermine the effectiveness of 
their efforts* In addition, while Income support and other 
basic services are needed by the full AFDC population, other 
services will be more individualized and planning will be 
critical * 

An incremental approach often yields better results. By 
starting with a manager >le program and building on success, 
states can avoid stretching resources too thin and still 
achieve lasting gains for many AFDC recipients. 

3) Emphasize voluntary participation. 

Given the complexities of welfare-to-work prog rams r it 
makes sense to work with AFDC recipients who want to work and 
are eager to participate. 

-9- 
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A focus on voluntary participation builds broac^ public 
support for the program, it also strengthens the dignity, 
8elf-«steem and decisionmaking responsibility necessary for 
APDC recipients to make the transition from welfare to work. 

4) Concentrate on more intensive investments. 



In welfare-to-work programs, as in many areas, you get 
what you pay for. Research shows that low-cost interventions 
such as job search assistance may prove useful in moving the 
most employable participants into jobs more quickly, but do 
not result in more significant or lasting gains for the hard- 
.to-employ. 

The most substantial and lasting increases in employment 
and earnings are achieved when programs make intensive 
investments in education, training and employment preparation 
for the most disadvantaged of APDC recipients. Rather than 
providing a quick "band-aid" solution, this approach chc'qes 
lives and can lead to long-term self-sufficiency. 

5) Keep the focus on lasting gains in employabilijty. 

States which promise quick results or large savings in 
APDC costs set themselves up for failure. Demonstration 
projects in several states have clearly shown that welfare- 
to-work programs at best result in modest reductions in 
welfare expenditures and in the short term may actually cost 
mote than they save. 

To measure the effectiveness of welfare-to-work 
initiatives states must look beyond welfare savings to examine 
how well programs are enhancing the employability of APDC 
recipients. Strong monitoring and data collection to document 
the impact of state programs is essential in order to maintain 
public support and to improve program effectiveness. 

6) Devote a portion of available resources to job creation 
and other "welfare prevention* strategiasT 

By focusing only on welfare-to-work efforts, states run 
the risk of setting up a perverse <tystera which only helps 
struggling individuals and families after they turn to APDC 
for assistance. 

At least a portion of a state's resources should be set 
aside for investments in prevention — programs and policies 
which stimulate job creation and preparation for well-paid 
work — so that families have a better chance for independence 
witnout reliance upon welfare systems. Remedial education, 
literacy, and job training programs targeted to low-income 
teenagers and adults are important components of any 
prevention strategy. 
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7) Learn from the experience of other tftates. 

During the past few years, a number of states have 
launched ambitious experiments designed to help APDC 
recipients move into permanent employment at wages which allow 
them to support their families. The many lessons derived from 
these efforts now constitute a valuable resource for any state 
seeking to improve its own programs in this important area. 

8) Address the "isms* in society, which affect APDC 
recipients . 

The sexism, racism and other forms of discrimination 
which affect the employment of minority and other groups in 
our society also affect the employment of APDC recipients. 
Por welfare employment programs to be succe&sful In placing 
APDC recipients in meaningful jobs, the enforcement of equal 
employment opportunity statutes in the state and the awareness 
among both recipients and caseworkers of EEO systems, 
procedures, and recipient rights are critical. State 
adffliniiitrators and policymakers can play a vital role in 
seeing that the link is made and that enforcement occurs. 



The National Coalition on Women, Work, and Welfare Reform 
provides this publication and the resource bibliography which 
follows to encourage more active participation in the 
development of welfare employment programs at all levels. 

The Coalition can provide resource persons, speakers, or 
other assistance to colleague groups at the local, state, or 
national level Interested In affecting or monitoring welfare 
employment policy. 



Summary 
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A, THE WELFARE TO WORK DEBATE 

Judith Gueron, "Work Initiatives for Welfare RMipimtss 
Lsuofis Proa A Nalti-Stat* Bxp«riMDt." The Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, February, 1986. 

(Based on research in 3 states, Gueron found that work relief 
prograas were only nodestly effective in helping participants 
gain eaployaent or raising their salaries. A copy of the 
report may be obtained by contacting MDRC, 3 Park Avenue, New 
York, NY 100161 {212) 532-3200J 

Bangser, Michael, Jaaes Healy and Robert Irvy, "Welfara 
Grant Diversion: Imsoos and Prospacts*, March 1986, Manpower 
Denonstration Research Corporation. (Available fron MDRC, 3 
Park Ave.* N.Y., N.Y. 10016) This is the second report issued 
by MDRC which focuses on the grant diversion progress being 
rHHirated in Arizona, Florida, Maine, New Jersey, Texas, and 
Vermont . 

Maynard, Rebecca, Irwin Garfinkel and Valerie Leach, "Analysis 
of Bina Month Intarriavs for Supportod Works Wesulta of an 
larlT APDC Sampla", Novenber, 1977, MDRC. 

Shapiro, Harvey D., "WHiviag the lulass Mislfara Diversion in 
Supported Worlt*, June, 1978, MDRC. 

MDRC Board of Directors', 'SuHury and Findings of the Wational 
Supported Work Deaonstration*, June, 1980, MDRC. 

Masters, Stanley H. and Rebecca Maynard, "The Impact of 
Sitpportad Nark on Loag-taca Racipiaats of ATDC Benefits", 
February 1981, MDRC. 

Leach, Valerie, "Supported Wbrk", in The mpr Policy 
Newsletter, pp. 1-8, Fall 1980. (Available froa Mathmatica 
Policy Research Inc., Princeton, N.J.) 

General Accounting Office, "gvidenca is Inaufficiant to 
Support the Adainist^ation's Propoaad Changes to AFDC Work 
Prograaa." Report to the Subccsaiittee on Intergovernment 
Relations and Hunan Resources, U.S. House Connittee on 
Governaent Operations, August 27, 1985. 

(GAO found that there was insufficient evidence to support the 
Reagan Adainistration contention that work relief programs 
greatly inprove client moves to self-sufficiency. To obtain a 
copy, contact GAO, Document Handling and Information Services 
Facility, P.O. Box 6015, Galthersburg, MD 20811 or phone 
(202) 275-6241. Report No. GAO/HRD-85-92 . ) 
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General Accounting Office, *Att Evaluation of the 19tl ATDC 
Chmnommt Final ■•port.* July 2, 1985. 

(Aaendaents to the AFDC progran in 1981 created severe work 
disincentives for AFDC Mothers, yet the GAO found that aost of 
those affected chose to continue working. The study can be 
ordered fron GAO, Report No. GAO/PeND-85-92. ) 

Subcojaiittee on Intergoveriniental Relations and Human 
Resources, House Cossiittee on Goverraient Oper tions, 
"Opportunities for Salf-Snf f iciency for Hobsi In Povorty." 
Dec. 31, 1985. 

(This report critiques the Administration's proposal to 
mandate participation levels in state AFDC work and training 
programs and to replace WIN funding by a matching grant to 
support state work relief programs and other training 
services. The report also provides an overview of several 
model work and training programs now operating at the state 
and local level. To receive a copy, contact the SubcoMittee 
on Intergovenmental Relations, B-372 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, DC 20515; (202) 225-2548. Report No. 99-459.) 

Jones, Meriwether, "Trmnsfor Payment Invmstmnnt Policys 
Lmtting Them Have Tteir Boots and their Bootstraps Too.* 

1985, The Corporatwn for Enterprise Development. 




(Discussion of various avenues to self-sufficiency for 
low-income persons, with an emphasis on alternatives that 
stress an investment in skills development and support 
services and the provision of a broad range of education and 
training choices. For a copy, contact CFED, 1725 K Street NW, 
suite 1401, Washington, DC 20006; (202) 293-7963.) 

B. STATE PROGRAMS 

Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, "taployment and 
Training Choices." Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1985. 

(Describes how E.T. operates and documents the program's 
progress. To receive a copy, contact the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare, 180 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 
02111; (617) 727-0837.) 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, Analyses of 
vmst Virginia, Maryland, Maine, Virginia, Arisona, Arkansas, 
San Diego, California and Cook County, Illinois welfare 
employment demonstration programs. Available through MDRC, 3 
Park Avenue, New York, NY 10016. (212) 532-3200.) 

Maryland Department of Human Resources, Office of Welfare 
Employment Policy, Bsployment Initiatives: Third year Report, 
December, 1985. 
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(Oescrlbt* the program participants and findings from the 
first three years of the Maryland welfare employment program. 
For a copy, contact the Office of Welfare Employment, DHR, 
1100 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201.) 

C. AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

Conmittee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 
'Background luterial and Vmtm on Frograsw Onder tbe 
Jurisdiction of tbm n—itt— on Nays and Hoana.* U.S. 
GovernMnt Printing Office 1986 Edition. 

(The "Graen Book" provides extensive statistical information 
on AFDC caseloads and benefit levels, including state by state 
data. It does a good job of explaining the recent changes in 
work and training provisions, including WIN. The Ways and 
Means Committee, 1102 Longworth Building, Washington, DC 
20515; (202) 225-3625, will usually provide copies. Books are 
also available through the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, DC 20402; (202) 
783-3283.) 

Leyser, Barbara, Adele Blong and Judith Riggs, "Bayond Tha 
Hythax tha Familias Balpad by tha APDC Program." Center on 
Social Welfare Policy and Law. Second edition, 1985 

(This booklet refutes common misperceptions about AFDC 
recipients, including the numbers who work and the obstacles 
they face. Copies may be requested from the Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law, 95 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10016.) 

Congressional Research Service and Congressional Budget 
Office, 'Children in Poverty.* U.S. Government Printing 
Office.) 

(Prepared for the House Ways and Means Committee by CRS and 
CBO, this report includes a wealth of data and analysis 
concerning the economic well being of AFDC families, including 
discussion of welfare-to-work. To obtain a copy, contact the 
Ways and Means Committee or the U.S. Government Printing 
Office.) 

Bane, Mary Jo and David Ellwood, *Tha Impact of APDC on 
Family Stntctura and Living Arrang^mants • * Report to the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, Harvard University, 
1984. 

(Bane and Ellwood refute the argument that generous AFDC 
benefits encourage welfare dependency. They found that the 
level of Ar^C benefits has little if any effect on a mother's 
decision to seek AFDC assistance for her family; there are not 
significantly greater AFDC caseloads in states with more 
generous benefits.) 
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Bane, Mary Jo and David Ellwood, "TIM Psriuuiics o£ 
tepentences The Routes to Self-Sufficiency.* Urban Systems 
Research and Engineering, Cambridge, MA, 1983. 

(This report analizes data fron a 10 year longitudinal study 
to determine a) the factors that contribute to a family's 
coning onto the APDC rolls, b) the length of time families 
remain on the rolls, and c) the reasons families cease 
receiving APDC. The reported findings include data showing 
that half of all recipients remained on the APDC rolls for 
less than two years and that, while only 12 percent of 
families turned to APDC because of a drop in their earnings 
39 percent of the families that stopped receiving APDC did 
because of an increase in earnings.) 



D. ANALYSIS BY ADVOCATES 

American Priends Service Committee, B.T>» A Model Por The 
— tion? All Bvmlumtiop of the iUsmachusetts Bmployent and 
Trmining Cboices ProgranT 1986. 

(This publication assesses E.T.'s employment opportunities, 
questioning the extent to which the program enables partici- 
pants to increase earnings and escape poverty. Copies may be 
requested from APSC, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19102: (215) 241-7000.) 

American Priends Service Committee, Workf are. 1983. 

(This pamphlet provides a concise critique of workfare,. 
defining what workfare is (in the strict "work relief" sense) 
and how this experience differs from both salaried employment 
?nd vocational training. To obtain a copy, contact APSC, 1501 
Ch«>^ry Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102; (215) 241-7000.) 

Coalic^on of California welfare Rights Organizations, 
"fteport on ihe California Workfare Program." 198 5. 

(The study raises several objections to GAIN (Greater Avenues 
to Independence), the APDC work and training program recently 
enacted in California. Copies may be requested from CCWRO, 
1900 K Street, suite 203, Sacremento, CA 95814; (916) 
442-2901.) 

Wider Opportunities for Women, Welfare to Wages? Women in the 
WIH Program. 1984. 

(Provides an analysis of the impact of the Work Incentive 
Program on women participants. Por a copy, contact WOW, 1325 
G Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005, 202-638-3143.) 
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E, STATE RESOURCES/CONTACTS 

Arizona! Katherlne Waite, Asst. Deputy Director 

Department of Social Security 
P.O. Box 6123 
Phoenix, Arizona 85005 
602-255-4730 

California: Linda NcNahon, Director 

Department of Social Services 
74 P Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 
916-445-0313 

Illinois ; Greg coler. Director 

Department of Public Aid 
316 So. 2nd Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62762 
217-782-1201 

Maine ; . Linda Wilcox, Director 

Maine Division of Welfare Employment 
Department of Human Services 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
1-800-482-7520 

Maryland ; David Siegel, Director 

Office of Welfare Employment Policy 
Department of Human Resources 
1100 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
301-383-2166 

Massachusetts ; Charles Adkins, commissioner 

Teri Bergman, Asst. Commissioner for 

External Affairs 
Department of Public Welfare 
180 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
617-574-0206 

Minnesota ; Keith Ford, Coordinator 

Office of Full Productivity and Opportunity 
375 Jackson Street, Suite 475 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
612-296-2227 

West Virginia ; Dr. Sharon Lord, Commissioner 
Department of Human Services 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25302 
304-348-2400 
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F. RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS 

AMrican rri^nds Service CoHaittM 

1501 Cherry Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 

215-241-7123 

Contact : Jane Notz, Econcnnic Rights Program 

Area of Expertise : Welfare reform issues, policy analysis, 

ana local program work. 

Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law 
1029 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 850 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-347-5615 

Contact; Barbara Leyser, Socia. Policy Analyst 

Area of Expertise ; A national law office specializing in the 

neeas oasea assistance programs — Aid to Families with 

Dependent Children, General Assistance, and Supplemental 

Security Income. 15 years' experience in analysis and other 

work on AFDC work requirements and work demonstration 

programs. 

Children's Defenso Fund 

122 C Street NW, 4th Floor 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-628-8787 

Contact: Cliff Johnson, Director of Youth Employment 
Area of Expertise ; Research and policy analysis on employment 
and training programs, including WIN and welfare-to-work 
initiatives; policy development to promote self-sufficiency 
among AFDC recipients; teen pregnancy prevention and broader 
issues affecting poor and minority children and youth. 

Tho Corporation for Enterprise Devslopnent 

Suite 1401 

1725 K Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20006 

202-293-7963 

Contact ; Rona Feit, Transfer Payment Investment Director 

Robert Friedman, President 
Areas of Expertise ; Economic and enterprise development and 
job creation strategies especially in distressed communities 
and for disadvantaged people; coordination of a six state 
self-employment investment demonstration; transfer payment 
investment strategies related to training, education, 
employment, and self-employment. 

Displaced HOBenakers Network 

1010 Vermont Avenue, Suite 817 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-628-6767 

Contact: Jill Miller, Executive Director 
Ruble Coles, Senior Associate 
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Area of Expertise ! Training and technical assistance to local 
programs serving displaced homemakers. Policy ar.alysis and 
publications on vocational education^ JTPA, health insurance, 
■inority wosen, retirement equity, and child support 
enforcement. Administer network of over 700 women's education 
and employment programs. 

Pedmrally taploymd Womii 

1010 Vermont Avenue, m, Suite 821 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-638-4404 

Contact! Chris de Vries, Legislative Director 
Area of Expertise ; Policy analysis and publications on pay 
equity; civil service retirement systems; federal budget 
initiatives; equal employment opportunity; and affirmative 
action. Provide training for federally employed women. 

Nstioiial CoHBission on Working Moamn 

1325 G Street, NW, (LL) 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-737-5764 

Contacts Sandra Porter, Executive Director 
Area of Expertise > Advocacy for women in traditional 
clerical, sales, factory, and service occupations. 
Publications and analysis on working poor women. Media 
reports and advocacy. 

The Rational OrlMin League 
Washington Operations 
111 14th Street, NW 
Sixth Floor 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-898-1604 

Contact: Douglas r ^ab ^w. Vice President 

Bob McAi^^ne, Congressional Liaison 
Area of Expert isa < Legislation and advocacy on welfare 
reform. Policy analysis. 

National Hanen's Law Center 

1616 P Street, NW, Suite 100 

Washington, DC 20036 

202-328-5160 

Contact: Ellen Vargyas 

Area ot Expe r 1 1 se ; Legal requirements for AFDC grants 
particulary in the areas of education, child care, and 
Medicaid extension. 
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NBTMORKs A Catholic Social Justice Lobby 
806 Rhode Island Avenue, NE 
Washington, DC 20018 
202-526-4070 

Contact I Nancy Sylvester, I.N.H., National Cqo- 'inator 

Area of Expertise ; Feminization of poverty; the Parental and 

Nedical Leave Act; pay equity; and plant closing legislation. 

United Church of Christ, Office for Church in Society 
110 Maryland Avenue. NW, Suite 504 
Washington, DC 200U2 
202-543-1517 

Contact : Patrick Conover 

^^' ea of Expertise ; Legislative Advocacy. 

Wider Opportunities for Wonen 

1325 G Street, NW (LL) 
Washington, DC 20005 
202- '>38-3143 

Contact ; Wendy Adler, Policy Analyst 

Cindy Karano, Executive Director 
Area of Expertise ; Training pro/ider for local welfare 
recipients. Advocacy, analysis, and publications on JTPA, 
welfare employment, Voc Ed, and related issues affecting 
women. Administer network of programs and advocates on 
women's employment. Consultation to state agencies. 

The Monen and Povsrty Project 

c/o WOW 

1315 G Street, NW, (LL) 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-638-3143 

Contact ; Diana Pearce, Director 

Area of Expertise ; The impact of workfar* i women in 
poverty; historical background and context workfare; social 
scxence analysis of program results, incli <g critique of 
evaluation studies; network of academic ar '^on-academic 
advocate women knowledgeable about workfare projects in their 
locales . 

WcBer's Equity Action League 
1250 I Street NW, Suite 305 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-898-1588 

Contact: Char Mollison, Executive r ector 
Pat Reuss, Legislative Direct 
Betty Garrett, Dependent Care 
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Area of Expertise ; Specializes In women's economic issues 
through research, public education, publication^ litigation, 
and lobbying. Current issues include: peniions, taxes, 
social security, insurance, dependent care, civil rights, 
women in business, and women in the military. 

TWCA of the O.S.A., ^^ational Board 

726 Broadway 

New York, New York 10033 
212-614-2829 (NY) 

624 9th Street, r:w 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-628-3636 (DC) 

Contact: Helen Parolla, Coordinator of Public Affairs and 
Public Policy 

Jo Uehara, Washington Representivc 
Area of Expertise ; Employment training issues affecting 
women. Local programs and advocates for women's employment. 



Tor further information on the National Coalition on Women, 
Work, and welfare Reform, conu ict wider Opportunities for 
Women, 1325 G Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. (202- 
638-3143). Additional copies of this publication can be 
purchased from WOW for $5.00 pre-paid. 
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